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F the writer of the following letters had known 
leſs of the world, he would have offered them to 
the public with leſs reluctance than he now does. 


Youth is ſanguine in its expectations, and hopes that 


mankind in general will enter warmly into any plan 
for improvement that may be propoſed with a ratio- 


nal proſpe& of ſucceſs : but experience corrects theſe 


firſt intemperate ſallies, and throws a chilling damp 


upon the mind, when it recollects the many bars that 


unavoidably come in the way of every generous un- 


dertaking. 


It is vain to hope, that the inſtitutions of ſuch a 
fallible creature as man 1s, can ever be perfect ; it 1s e- 
qually fooliſh to expect that any propoſed improve- 
ment will be faultleſs. There is, therefore, room 


for continual improvements; but there is not at all 


times an equal chance for theſe improvements taking 


place. Every ſtage in the progreſs of civil ſociety, 


is naturally fitted to encourage ſome peculiar paſſions 


more than others. The nature of the predominant 


paſhons determine the nature of the vices that moſt 
3 prevail; 
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prevail; and theſe neceſſarily determine the nature 
of the virtues of the times. Hence it happens, that 
although truth and virtue remain for ever the ſame; 
yet to us, who view them through the medium of 
theſe ever - varying paſſions, they ſeem to be perpetually 
changing. What obtained the higheſt applauſe in 
one age, is viewed by the next with the utmoſt indiffer- 
ence, and another ſet of ideas comes to be accounted 
honourable, which were formerly held in abhorrence, 
or conſidered as the diſgrace of the human ſpecies. 
In this manne:;, although truth and reaſon gradually 
prevail in ſame particulars over prejudice and error, 
mankind in other particulars adopt new prejudices, 
and fall into errors formerly unknown, which come 
gradually to be combated and ſupplanted in their 
turn. Happy is it for that nation, in which the pre- 
judices that are coming into faſhion, are of a nature 
leſs deſtructive to ſociety than thoſe that are falling 


into diſrepute | 


If we take a retroſpeQive ſurvey of the changes 
that have taken place in Europe in reſpect of this 
particular, we {ſhall find, that before the art of go- 
vernment was well underſtood, and while the arm of 
the civil magiſtrate was too weak to compell indivi- 
duals to ſubmit to the ſalutary correction of the laws, 

each 
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each turbulent leader of a band of robbers exerciſed 
within his own precinas, an almoſt unlimited autho- 
rity, which ſubjected thoſe who had the misfortune 
to incur his diſpleaſure to the moſt unjuſt oppreſhons, 
ſometimes to the moſt wanton exertions of barba- 
rous and unrelenting cruelty. 


In theſe circumſtances the injured ſufferer, ſeeing 
no earthly power to which he could apply for relief, 
was under the neceſſity of either tamely ſubmitting to 
the will of the oppreſſor, or of depending upon the 
vigour of his own arm, or that of ſome bold ad- 
venturer, for redreſs. This rouſed the ſoul to deeds 
of daring hardihood, and gave occaſion for thoſe a- 
mazing feats of heroiſm which ſo eminently charac- 
teriſe, what we call the middle ages. The univerſal 
applauſe that was beſtowed upon ſuch men as reſcu- 
ed the injured from oppreſſion, was an irreſiſtible 
ſpur to thoſe daring minds, which panted after glory, 
and made them ſtrain every nerve to obtain that 
high prize for which mankind have in all ages moſt 
emulouſly contended, and produced ſuch exertions 
of diſintereſted generoſity and heroic valour as are 
now accounted fabulous, becauſe they ſeem ſo far to 


exceed the preſent human powers. The annals of 


thoſe times are blotted with vices that make the 
mind 
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mind ſhudder with horror; but the virtues which 
then adorned individuals were great, and manly in 
extreme. The ſoul was impetuous, but not debaſed; 
the judgement was uninformed, but the will upright, 
and the errors into which theſe romantic heroes fell, 
were oftener thoſe of the head than of the heart. 


In an after period, when mankind, ſick of the diſ- 
orders that ſpring from anarchy and miſrule, were 
deſirous of obtaining thoſe bleſſings that reſult from 
a well- ordered government; when the mind, freed 
at length from the fetters in which it had been long 
enthralled by the artful impoſitions of an ambitious 
prieſthood, began to develope its powers, to feel its 
own importance, and to aſſert thoſe unalienable privi- 
leges to which it found itſelf intitled; the charms of 
liberty appeared to be ſo irreſiſtibly engaging, that no- 
thing ſeemed too great to be ſacrificed for attaining 
it, and therefore it was purſued with an intenſeneſs 
of ardour that no oppoſition could reſiſt. In theſe 
_ circumſtances individuals, forgetting their own parti- 
cular danger, emulouſly contended. who ſhould be 
foremoſt in expoſing themſelves in defence of the 
community- at large. Patriotiſm was not then an 
empty name, but an active invigorating principle, 
that warmed and elevated the ſoul with a firm and 

manly 
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manly fortitude, which thoſe who could not imitate, 
were forced with reverence to admire.— But ſoon 
was this genuine principle corrupted, and by the arts 
of deſigning men was converted to the worſt of pur- 
poſes. The ſame age produced a Hampden, a Ruſ- 
ſel, a Sydney, and —a Cromwell. 


At length the auſpicious zra arrived, when the 
conſtitution of this country was ſecured upon the 
broad and ſtable baſe of univerſal liberty ; when the 
laws became binding to the King upon the throne, and 
acceſſible to the beggar on the dunghill; when property 
was perfectly ſecured, and © every man could fit un- 
« der the ſhade of his own fig- tree, and eat the fruit 
« of his own vine.” In theſe circumſtances there 
was no longer room for exerciſing thoſe acts of pri- 
vate heroiſm that were almoſt unavoidable in former 
ages. The diſintereſted ideas that neceſſarily accom- 
panied theſe, came to be gradually leſs and leſs che- 
riſhed, and at length became ſo utterly unfaſhionable 
as to be ſtigmatized with the now deſpiſed epithet ro- 
mnantic. An extended commerce introduced riches, 
and riches luxury. The mind, no longer alarmed 
with the fear of being, by violence, deprived of thoſe 
bleſſings it held moſt dear, forgetting the care of de- 


* fending, became only ſtudious to exjoy. When man 
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no longer ſtood in need of the immediate aſſiſtance of 
his fellows, to enſure his own perſonal ſafety, he be- 
came leſs anxiouſly ſolicitous about the private wel- 
fare of others; and he had often occaſion to view his 
neighbours in the diſguſting light of 7iva/s, inſtead 
of the more endearing connection of friends and pro- 
tectors. Having thus no object from without to em- 
ploy the active faculties of the ſoul, it is left at full 
liberty to attend to its own private concerns with 
unremitting care; ſo that , naturally becomes the 
principal object of attention; and things are deemed 
valuable, or the reverſe, chiefly as they miniſter more 
or leſs directly to the wants of this new idol. On 
this account money, which, in an advanced ſtate of 
civil ſociety, miniſters directly to the wants of every 
individual, is univerſally prized as the higheſt good 
on earth; and by conſequence the means of accumu- 
lating wea/th, become the chief occupation and principal 
ſtudy of mankind. In theſe circumſtances the intereſt 
of one man frequently interferes with that of another, 
by which means the ſocial affections are ſtill farther 
obliged to give way to the % but as the efforts 
of every individual to ſerve himſelf, would be re- 
tarded by an open diſcovery of theſe affections, it 
becomes his intereſt to conceal them, ſo that the 
moſt rancorous malevolence of heart is often con- 


cealed 
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cealed under the appearance of the warmeſt friend- 
ſhip; and it 1s in this ſtate of ſociety an undiſputed 


maxim, that 
Scavoire vivre eft ſcavoire feindre. 


Such are the neceſſary changes that are produced 
on the opinions and purſuits of men, by their ad- 
vancement in knowledge, and improvement in the 
arts of government. 


It would ſeem that ſocieties, as well as individuals, 
have their youth, manhood, and old age; each period 
poſſeſſing a ſet of ſentiments, affections, and paſſions, 
peculiar to itſelf, in the one caſe, as well as the other ; 
the paſhons peculiar to each of the ſtages in the pro- 
greſs of ſociety, bearing a remarkable ſimilarity to 
thoſe belonging to the correſponding ſtages in the 
progreſs of human life. 


Thus, in the infancy of ſociety, as well as of man, 
youth, active and unquiet, emulous of glory, and re- 
gardleſs of danger, ruſhes precipitately forward from 
one extreme to another, and glories in great and daring 
acts of what it deems heroiſm, without being an- 
xiouſly ſolicitous about diſtinguiſhing nicely between 
what may be truly or falſely ſo called. Candid and 

b 2 unſuſpicious, 
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unſuſpicious, the heart glows with benevolent affec- 
tions; and diſintereſted generoſity of ſentiment is the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this period. 


But when ſocieties begin to attain ſtability,— when 
manhood approaches, wiſdom and experience begin 
to inſpire more cautious circumſpection.— The un- 
diſtinguiſhing glow of ardour and benevolence then 
comes to be more judiciouſly circumſcribed, and the 
mind ſelects with care objects upon which it may be 
properly exerted. Its exertions are more ſteady, but 
more confined. Thoſe objects with which we are more 
nearly connected, come to claim our principal atten- 
tion. Family, —Country,— are names that denote con- 
nections which rouſe all the tender, all the active facul- 
ties. No toil ſeems to be too great, if it tends to 
enſure their felicity, and ſecure their ſtability. Se 
is in ſome meaſure forgotten in attending to theſe 
dearly-intereſting objects, and the mind ſtill goes for- 
ward with a ſteady regulated ardour, accompanied by 
Hope, and entertained with the glowing proſpects ſhe 
ſucceſſively diſplays to the pleaſed imagination. 


But when, in conſequence of the vigorous exer- 
tions of youth, and ſteady perſeverance of manhood, 
muy of thoſe bleſſings have been obtained which 

| ſcemed 
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ſeemed at firſt ſo highly deſirable, the mind, for want 
of employment, begins to flag. Age ſteals ſlowly on. 
The chilly blood ſcarce creeps along the veins. Ho- 
nour and glory are now no longer capable of rouſing 
the ſympathetic affections. Family, — Friends, con- 
vey to the mind no invigorating ſenſations. Feeble 
nature, in need of ſupport from every hand, can 
ſpare no attention to others, and every art 1s tried 
to reſtore a taſte for former enjoyments ; but in vain. 
Plenty in vain diſplays her long- collected ſtores. 
Cloyed with ſuperabundance, Fancy only longs for 
that which, when obtained, Nature loaths as nau- 


ſeous ; till at length, incapable of any real enjoyment, 


the mind ſinks into a ſtate of  torpid indifference to 


all. 


Unhappy the individual who thus ſurvives himſelf ! 
Unhappy the community which approaches to this 
ſtate of decrepitude and weakneſs ! 


Whether or not Britain is yet arrived at this pe- 
riod of political decrepitude, will not, I hope, admit 
of a diſpute. I believe ſhe is yet at a conſiderable 
diſtance from it. But that ſhe is already paſt the 
meridian of life; that her active ſtruggles are now 
over; and that ſhe is declining into that ſtate of liſt- 


leſs 
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leſs laſhtude which proceeds from ination, and leads 
to indifference, will not, I imagine, be denied. Is 
it not therefore vain to expect, that ſuch vigorous ex- 
ertions of public ſpirit ſhould now be made as were 
admired in former times? Is it not fooliſh to think 
of exciting in individuals deſires ſo incompatible with 
the affections peculiarly appropriated to that ſtage to 
which we are advanced in the progreſs of civil ſo- 
ciety ? 


No one who ſhall read theſe pages, can be more 
ſenſible of the force of this objection, than the wri- 
ter of the following ſheets; and it was from a full 
conviction of its powerful influence, that he wiſhed 
to confine his lucubrations to the narrow ſphere for 
which they were originally intended. Whether he, 
or his friends, who have differed in opinion from him 
in this reſpect, have judged rightly, a few years ex- 
perience will diſcover, 


In the mean time, it might be urged againſt the 
objection, that although it is perhaps in vain to ex- 
pect, that a regard for the public good ſhould be ca- 
pable of ſtimulating any conſiderable majority of the 
nation, to perform actions ſimilar to thoſe that have 
been common in former times, they may ſtill be plea- 
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fed to talk and ſpeculate upon the ſubject. To ſuch 
perſons this performance may afford a fund at leaſt of 
innocent amuſement. 


There is, ſays ſome one, a pleaſure in madneſs, 
which only madmen know. There are ſome kinds 
of ſenſations which have ſuch irreſiſtible power, as to 
whirl the mind forward with a wild delirium of ec- 
ſtaſy, into ſcenes ſo ineffably delightful, as are ca- 
pable of excluding for a time all other 1deas whatever ; 
the recollection of which, like that of a pleaſing 
dream that is paſt, continues to be always agreeable 
to the fancy. That heart is indeed callous in ex- 
treme, which does not look back with pleaſed com- 
placency to thoſe early ſcenes of youthful love, when 
the tender unſuſpicious heart indulged without con- 
troul the ſympathetic affections; and, loſt in an ely- 
ſium of ideal bliſs, knew no other employment, ſave 
that of forming fairy plans that angels might be am- 
bitious to execute. If novel-writers afford entertain- 
ment, chiefly by painting ſcenes that give room for 
mankind to indulge this tender propenſity, why may 
not thoſe who endeavour to recal other ſenſations of 


a pleaſing kind, hope to meet with ſome degree of 
indulgence ? 


There 
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There is not perhaps any affection of the ſoul that 
bears more univerſal ſway among vigorous youthful 
minds, than diſintereſted philanthropy, and univerſal 
benevolence to mankind. Many are the leſſons neceſ- 
ſary to be given, and ſevere the examples inculcating 
theſe, before the ingenuous mind can be brought to 
confine its benevolent exertions within proper bounds; 
and it 18 not without the moſt poignant regret, and 
lingering delay, that it can be brought to acquieſce 
in the prudential admonitions of age and. callous in- 
difference. Nor is it poſſible for ſome perſons ever 
ſo far to forget the delight that they enjoyed from 
the indulgence of theſe beneficent affections, as not 
to feel their minds glow with a ſort of divine ardour, 
when a ſcene is opened, in which it appears that they 
may be, without imprudence, indulged. Such per-. 
ſons may, if they pleaſe, conſider this book as a ſort 
of patriotic novel, which may ſerve to amuſe them, 
although the plans it ſuggeſts ſhould never be realized, 
and may help to paſs a few agreeable hours, by al- 
lowing them, without prejudice to their worldly af- 
fairs, to indulge for a ſhort time thoſe pleaſing affec- 
tions, from the exertion of which they have reaped 
more genuine delight than from all the other enjoy- 
ments of life. After they have dreamed away a few 
hours in the reveries which it will ſuggeſt, they may 
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lay it on the ſhelf, and plunge once more into thoſe 
tumultuous ſcenes in which their heart tells them they 
have no enjoyment. 


Nor is it wrong to try to keep alive the ſeeds of 
theſe affections ; nor will thoſe ſablime geniuſes, who 
laugh in ſecret at men whoſe actions are really influ- 
enced by motives of this kind, diſapprove of the at- 
tempt. Like a principle of religion, a ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm 1s an exceeding convenient thing to prevail 
among the lower orders of the people ; and however 
much the choice ſpirits of the age may themſelves 
dread the fetters that theſe would impoſe, and there- 
fore diſregard them; yet they will allow it is ex- 
tremely convenient for them to have others in tram- 
mels, that they may be the more eaſily led about at 
pleaſure. On theſe accounts my attempt ought to 
meet with the approbation of theſe m9 /ub/ime philo- 
ſophers. | 


To others, of leſs exalted ſentiments, other argu- 
ments might be adduced, better adapted to their more 
limited capacity, that ſhould ſatisfy them, that an at- 
tempt to keep alive a ſpirit of diſintereſted patriotiſm 
deſerves to meet with their approbation. Even the 
moſt ſelfiſh muſt, upon their own principles, approve 
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of this attempt, if I can prove that it is compatible 
with the genuine ſpirit of pure /e/f/bneſs ; which I do- 


as follows. 


All mankind wiſh to attain happineſs.: nor is it poſ- 
fible for any creature endowed with life, to diveſt it- 
ſelf for one moment of this, original bias impreſſed 
upon all animated nature. Man, ſingle and alone, is 
a feeble helpleſs creature. He has neither the ſtrength 
of the elephant, nor the ſwiftneſs of the ſtag ; and in 
the little arts of cunning, to which he muſt have had 
recourſe, he would perhaps have been exceeded by 
the fox or wolf. But, with the aid of his fellow- 
men, he has become the lord of the creation. The 
ſturdy elephant is taught to bend at his command; 
and all the creatures of the field are made to miniſter 
to his wants. It is from ſociety, therefore, he de- 
rives that exalted pre- eminence he enjoys; and to ſo- 
ciety he muſt fly for protection on all emergencies. 
Nor is a matter of ſo much importance to his preſer- 
vation left to the diſcovery of his own ſagacity, or to 
the fallacious deciſions of reaſon alone; but it is 
pointed out to hun by original feelings, ſo ſtrongly 
imprinted on the human mind, that no mode of e- 
ducation can totally repreſs, nor any faſhion how- 


ever predominant, nor any ſyſtem. of reaſoning how- 
: ever 
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ever plauſible, can ever entirely eradicate. Hence it 
happens, that although, by the aid of human laws, a 
man may be ſo effectually ſecured from the fear of 
injury, as never to have occaſion to cel his own na- 
tural weakneſs ; although he may be thus prevented 
from being immediately ſenſible of the very great ob- 
ligations he hes under to others, nor be capable of 
perceiving, in a clear enough manner, how much his 
own preſervation and well-being depends upon the 
proſperity and happineſs of all the other members of 


the community to which he belongs ; although he 


may in theſe circumſtances be in danger of diſregard- 
ing his fellow- ſubjects, and of purſuing thoſe mea- 
ſures only which {ſhould promiſe to miniſter directly 


to his own ſingle advantage, however prejudicial they 


might be to all around him; although he may thus 
be induced, in conſequence of ignorance, and erro- 
neous reaſoning, to indulge the ſelfiſh inſtead of the 
ſocial affections, which would have a direct tendency 
to deſtroy that very ſecurity on which he originally 
relied with ſuch unſuſpecting confidence, and which 
would render him an eaſy prey to any one who might 
chuſe to attack him ;—yet the voice of Nature is fo ir- 


reſiſtibly powerful as cannot be ſuppreſſed, and he 


finds it impoſſible to proceed in his little ſelfiſh plan. 


Happineſs, the great object of his withes, perpetual- 
— 2 ly 
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ly eludes his graſp; and he feels, that in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of mi//ions no enjoyment affords unmixed delight, 
but the conſcious recollection of paſt actions of juſtice 
and beneficence, or the inward with to-promote to 
the utmoſt of his power the general felicity of others. 


He is thus forced, almoſt. in ſpite of himſelf, to 
purſue thoſe diſintereſted plans that are muſt eflen- 
tially neceſſary for his own preſervation : and al- 
though he may be blinded for a time by the blandiſh- 
ments of pleaſure, ſo as to with for riches as the on- 
ly good, or to ſigh for power as the moſt effectual 
means for obtaining happineſs, he will be forced at 
length to own, that theſe are but unreal phantoms, 
whoſe poſſeſſion afford him no ſubſtantial delight. 
The ghoſts of departed hours ſtill haunt the imagt- 
nation of man, and with them bring the recollection 
of paſt events, heightened by all the exaggerated co- 
louring of an enflamed imagination. If, in obtaining 
unbounded treaſures, the ſacred rights of humanity 
have been abuſed; if millions of lives have been 
wantonly ſacrificed in order to fill the coffers of one 
man; — is it ſurpriſing, that the recollection of 
theſe miſerable ſcenes, which perpetually return with 
accumulated degrees of horror after each ſhort inter- 
val of criminal diſſipation, ſhould harrow up the ſoul, 


and 
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and embitter every enjoyment to ſuch a degree, as to 
render life itſelf intolerable? Or need we be ſurpri- 
ſed, that the humble ſwain, whoſe hours roll on in 
innocence and peace, and whoſe pleaſed imagination 
at every leifure-hour brings back the recollection of 
paſt acts of tender beneficence, ſhould ſpend with joy 
the live-long day, and at each returning morn pour 
forth his heart in grateful oriſons to that beneficent 
being who hath beſtowed upon him fo many com- 
forts in this life ? 


If then happineſs is the defire of every ſoul that 
lives, and if diſintereſted beneficence is the only pof- 
ſible mean of attaining it, we mult conclude, that the 
diſintercited man, while he ſeems to forget himſelf, is 
molt effectually miniſtring to his own wants ;— and 
that the ſelfiſh man, who thinks at once to attain the 
object of all his deſires, is on'y buſicd in throwing 
difficulties in his own way, which retard his progreſs 
at every ſtep, and eftetually prevent him from ever 
obtaining it. 


Weak, however, is the voice of reaſon, when op- 
poſed by the allurements of pleaſure. Deſireable ob- 
jects, when preſent or near, are repreſented by a 
heated imagination, as ſo much more engaging than 


they 
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they really are, while thoſe at a diſtance appear fo 
faint, that, when put m competition, the one 1s 
graſped at with an irreſiſtible eagerneſs, while reaſon 
in vain attempts to call off the attention to the other. 
There does not live one man, who has not had too 
often occaſion to cry out in the ſtriking words of the 
poet, 1 
| Video meliora, probogue, 
Deteriora ſequor. 


Were it not, therefore, for the voice of Nature, 
which cannot long be ſuppreſſed, man might be hur- 
ried into the molt deſtructive meaſures for himſelf, in 
ſpite of that reaſon of which he ſo often and fo 
vainly boaſts; and all thoſe political inſtitutions 
which he thinks fo ſtrongly mark his wiſdom, would 
be infallibly deſtroyed by diſeaſes that are derived 
from their own perfection. But while under the 
protection of theſe human laws he thinks himſelf ſe- 
cure; when his barns are full, and all his goods ſe- 
cured, and he ſays to his foul, © Thou haſt much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine eaſe; eat, 
drink, and be merry;” and prepares to plunge in- 
to all the luxurious exceſs of criminal delights, this 
inward monitor becomes an eternally unwelcome in- 
truder, and often tears him from his fancied pinnacle 


of 
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of power, and tumbles him headlong into the irre- 
mediable gulf of miſery and deſpair, to furniſh an 
awful leſſon to thoſe around him of the impoſſibility 
of diſregarding the genuine feelings of nature with 
impunity. 


Such are the means that Heaven hath ordained for 
repairing the injuries that reſult from the moſt per- 
fect political inſtitutions of man; and were it not for 
the ſecret, though uninterrupted influence of the e- 
ternal laws of diſintereſted beneſicence upon many 
individuals in every community, the revolutions to 
which nations are ſubjected would be much more fre- 
quent than they really are. It 1s not, therefore, a 
fault to endeavour to. cheriſh theſe affections in the 
minds of the people. 


Such are the arguments that might be alledged in 
excuſe of this publication, and ſuch are the principal 
reaſons that induce the author, in ſpite of the oblo- 
quy it may throw upon him, perfectly to agree with. 
the poet, (for poets are not always the wor# philo- 
ſophers), in thinking that 

Ne diſaſiri d'un regno 

Ciaſcuno d parte: e nel, fedel vaſſulls 

Lindifferenza & rea. 
Metaſtaſio, in Artaſerſe. 


Which, 
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which, on account of the unfaſhionableneſs of- che 
ſentiment, he chuſes to leave in the obſcurity of the 
original. 


Thus far had the Author written with an intention 
to have made this an anonymous publication. But 
when he reflected, that in ſome places of his work 
he has had occaſion to controvert the opinions of 
ſome living authors who have acknowledged their 
performances, he thought it had ſomewhat of a mean 
and difingenuous appearance to keep himſelf con- 
cealed: and although he ſhall never contend with any 
one for the ſake of victory; yet to wipe off the moſt 
diſtant appearance of any thing unmanly, he imme- 
diately reſolved to avow it. His chief reaſons for 
having ever wiſhed to remain concealed, were, to a- 
void drawing upon himſelf the effects of the ill-hu- 

mour that may ariſe in the minds of ſuch perſons as 
may find themſelves hurt by any of theobſervations that 
are contained in the following work, and to ſhun the 
idle tattle of bodies, who are ever ready to diſturb 
the repoſe of one who wiſhes to indulge, in a quiet re- 
treat, the unenvied tranquillity which a filent medio- 
crity in all reſpects moſt effectually enſures. 


To the jr/? he would ſay, That he was induced to 


I | write, 


id 1 
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write, partly to amuſe himſelf, and to paſs in an a- 


greeable manner a few leiſure-hours, which he found 
hang rather heavy upon his hands in his ſolitary re- 
treat; partly to pleaſe a friend; but chiefly becauſe 
he was not only better acquainted than moſt perſons 
with almoſt all the moſt material facts on which the 
reaſoning in the following pages is founded, but alſo 
becauſe he was fully convinced of the very great im- 
portance of many of the particulars here treated of 
to very many individuals who are not capable, or will- 
ing, to judge of them without aſſiſtance ; and that 


nothing could be farther from his intention than to 


give offence to any one. He has indeed on all occa- 
ſions delivered his ſentiments with that warmth and 
undiſguiſed ſincerity that was natural between inti- 
mate friends ; nor has he, upon a reviſal, thought it 
neceſſary to ſoften his expreſſions ſo much as would 


perhaps have been unavoidable if they had been ori- 


ginally intended for the public : but on all occaſions 
he has confined his obſervations to the objects them- 
ſelves, and has never made alluſions to any perſon 
who may have been accidentally connected with theſe 
objects. He was even ſtudious to avoid, as far as 
was poſhble, connecting in his own mind any perſons 
with the facts on which he has had occaſion to ani- 
madvert ; ſo that for the moſt part he really does 


d not 
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not know who are the perſons that are or are not 
connected with the ſeveral meaſures he either ap- 
proves of or condemns. But if he did know theſe 
particulars, he would deceive himſelf if he could be 
induced to beſtow any applauſe upon a meaſure that 
his reaſon condemned, if it ſhould be ſupported by 
the beſt friend he ever had in the world, nor beſtow 
the ſmalleſt cenſure upon another meaſure that ſeem- 
ed to him praiſe-worthy, although it had been pro- 
moted by the man he moſt deteſted. He knows no 
man that is free of faults; and he hopes never to 
meet with one who is altogether deſtitute of merit. 
Why then may not the accidental failings of good 
men be admitted, without derogating from their vir- 
tues? The beſt are ever moſt ready to allow of this. 
And why ſhould the bad be deprived of the ſmall tri- 
bute of applauſe that they may have juſtly merited ? 
A man of a liberal turn of mind, is happy at having it 
in his power to do juſtice to the laſt, becauſe it helps 
to give him a more pleaſing idea of the natural recti- 
tude of the human mind. He has no reluctance at 
correcting the errors of the firſt, becauſe he knows it 
cannot derogate from their juſtly acquired fame, and 
will merit and obtain their thanks. 


He, 
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He, therefore, that delivers his ſentiments on in- 


exrellliig points with freedom, void of, malevolence, 


cannot give offence to dignified minds; and he who 


has not vigour of mind to dare to do fo on all occa- 


ſions, never ought to handle any political ſubject. 
For theſe reaſons, without either fear or favour, 
without the knowledge of any party, or the ſmalleſt 
deſire to pleaſe any one ſet of men in preference to 
another, the Author has gone right forward, and 
has praiſed or blamed whatever he thought deſer- 
ving of it; nor is afraid that he will meet with the 
cenſure of the worthy part of mankind, even where 
they may find it neceſſary to correct his errors. But 
if he thought there was one ſentiment in the whole 
of this performance that was dictated by a ſpirit of 
malevolence, he would ſooner ſubmit to have the 
hand which writ it chopped of, than ſuffer ſuch a paſ- 


ſage to go to the preſs, and ſpread abroad his own 
ſhame throughout the world. 


- To the claſs of idle cavillers, he would apply a 
ſaying of a man, who, like himſelf, had ſtepped a 
little out of the line to which his neighbours 
thought he ought invariably to have confined him- 


ſelf; who, ſporting with that idle curioſity which is 


d 2 


always 
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always excited on theſe occaſions, hung out to their 
view, in a conſpicuous place, the three following 
ſentences ſucceſſively, one day after another: 

They ſay, 

What do they ſay? 


Let them ſay. 


Moxks HILL, March 18. 


1777. 
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Preliminary obſervations ——Diſcontents and mutual jealouſies between different 


ranks of perſons in the Highlands of Scotland, a cauſe of much uneaſineſs ; — 
chiefly occaſioned by a variation in the cuſtoms, and a change of manners 
in the people, ſince the abolition of private juriſdiftions, and the conſequent 
The inhabitants in want and penury.— In- 


civilization of the country. 
poſſibility of ſupplying theſe wants by any increaſe of agriculture. 


Nn. — 


The introducing of manufaFtures into Scotland, particularly the Highlands, the 


only probable means of rendering the people eaſy in their circumſtances, 
Difficulties in eftabliſhing a manufacture there that works up foreign materials 
— exemplified in that of linen. — Other inconveniences attending manufaFures 
that depend on foreign materials — exemplified in the wooten manufactures of 
Venice — and the Netherlands. — Other incanveniencies that ariſe from the 
fame cauſe — exemplified in the preſent ſtate of Aberdeenſhire. Thoſe ma- 
wufaftures are moſt beneficial that promate the progreſs of agriculture by 
drawing from the farmer the materials on-which they depend — exemplified 
in the fate of Aberdeenſhire in the beginning of this century. Individuals 
may reap profit by a manufacture or trade that is deſtructive ta the community 
— neceſſary conſequences that flow from thence. Some manufactures that 
are ſupplied by foreign materials may, however, be of public benefit — x- 
emplified in the ſilk-manufa&ure of England, the manufacture of ropes Joom 
hemp, and in the iron and ſteel manufactures. 
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Ineffectual efforts to rear abundance of flax in Scotland, —— The ruinous conſe- 


quences that attend the cultivating flax in a poor cauntry. The growing of 
wool in ſimilar circumſtances highly beneficial. —— The richneſs of the ſoil in 
England much owing to this cauſe.—— Reaſons why ſbeep have been leſs at- 
tended to in Scotland than in England. — Bad ects that have reſulted from 
the attachment of the Scots to black cattle inſtead of ſheep. 


indolence of the people in the Highlands in a great meaſure owing to this cauſa. 
It is 


The general 


It neceſſarily tends to involve the poor in miſery and diſtreſs, 
the chief cauſe of their preſent difficulties, === Poſſibility of ftill rendering 
that country flouriſhing and happy. | | 


LETTER IV; 2 


OhHections to ſome of the foregoing remarks. Manufa&ures of fine laces, and 
other articles of luxury, in which the materials are of little value, ſuppoſed 
to be beneficial to a ſtate, exemplified in the bone-lace manufacture in Buck- 
inghamſbire and Paiſiy. — Anſwers, — ſbewing that theſe deſerve not to be 
highly encouraged,— exemplified in the fine manufaftures of France. 
Strictures an the manufaFures of Geneva, — and on the Spittalfields- filk-ma- 
Obſervations on the ineſectual attempts that have been made to 


The encreaſe of manufafures and com- 


nufafure. 


improve agriculture in Scotland. 
merce, the only eſfectual way. of encouraging agriculture,— exemplified in the 
town of Aberdeen. — Agriculture cannot poſſibly flouriſh without the aid of 
one of theſe. | 


tures, — and why. 


Commerce alone almaſt always ineffeftual without manuface 


Hence the agriculture of Scotland is chiefly hurt by aur 


An enquiry, what manufafures may be 


neglect of proper manufatures. 
moſt beneficial to Scotland. — No other flaple commodity produced in it that 
is 
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q is capable of ſupporting a valuable manufacture, unleſs it be wool, — Can 


fine wool be raiſed there in abundance ? -—— Diſquiſitions relating to ſheep, 


with a view to anſwer this queſtion. === Of the influence of paſtures on the 
quakty of the wool,— various examples. — Concluſion ; — Rich paſtures do 
not improve the fineneſs of the uo. Abundance of food at all times 


neceſſary for the preſervation of the wool ; — winter food for ſheep, on 
this account, as well as others, ought always to be provided: — Whins (furze) 


ftrongly recommended for this purpoſe ; — Directions for fropagating them. 
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Diſquiſitions relating to ſheep and wool continued. 


Of the influence of climate 
on the quality of wool. —— Warm climates have been often imagined moſt fa- 


vourable for producing fine wool ; — Hence it has been concluded that fine 

vol could not be reared in Scotland. === This opinion is erroneous, — as exe 
perience ſbews that very fine waol has been produced in Scotland, — exempli- 
fied by an anecdote of Marſhal Keith, — by the teſtimony of the author of the 
Atlas-General,— by that of Heftor Boethius,— by a letter written in the year 
1774,— by various well-authenticated facts collected by the author. — Un- 
prejudiced reaſon would make us expect to find fine wool only in cold climates. 
— This opinion confirmed by experience, reſulting from an extenſrve ſur- 
vey of this globe, and a minute attention to the nature ef the climate of all 
tboſe places where fine wodl is preduced. 


LETTER VL : 


i ; Diſquiſitions relating to ſheep and wool continued. Of the management of the 
Heep in Spain. —— The fineneſs of their wedl is to be chiefly aſcribed to their 
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perambulations: 
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p:rambulations there, — exemplified in the ſbecp of Andaluſia, which do not 


migrate, and carry very coarſe woa. — A temporary heat at any particu- 
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lar ſeaſon of the year, renders the wool that is produced at that ſeaſon 


greatly coarſer than what grows upon the ſame ſbeep at other colder ſeaſons, 
— proved by a ſeries of experiments and obſervations on wool by the author. 
— Inferences -— farther confirmed by experience. Anecdote of Earl 
Mariſchal relating to Siberian lambs wool. ———= The climate of Great Britain 
more favourable for the growth of wool than any ether in Europe. 
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Diſquifitions relating to ſheep and wool continued. —— Of other circumſtances 
that tend to produce a variation in the quality of the wool of different diftrifts. 
m— There are different varieties of ſheep, whoſe qualities are not accidental, 
but are tranſmiſſible to their poſterity. Buffon's opinion in this reſpect er- 
roneous,— exemplified as to dogs, — and horſes, — and ſheep. Erroneous 
reaſonings that have thus been adopted, pointed cut, and refuted.——— Conſe- 
quences that reſult from this diſcuſſion.—— Objectians anſwered. 


LETTER uvm. g - 


Diſquifitions relating to ſheep and wool continued. —— Sheep that carry fine 
wool not neceſſarily leſs hardy than others. Sheep bearing fine wool do not 
neceſſarily afford leſs weighty fleeces than thoſe that carry coarſe u 
Long wool not neceſſarily coarſer than ſbort wool. —— Large-fized ſheep not 
neceſſarily leſs hardy than thoſe that are of a ſmaller ſize. Every valu- 
able quality or hurtful peculiarity of ſbeep may be united with any other qua- 
lity in the ſame animal. Conſequences that reſult from thence. An en- 


comium on Mr Bakewell, — Cautions with regard to his breed of fheep 
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Sheep M @ moderate fize more proper for Scotland in general than a large 
breed, = and why.—— Circumſtances in which the large breed ought to be pre- 


ferred. ——— The woollen manufacture having been neglected in Scotland, little 


care has been taken to prevent the quality of our wool from growing worſe. 


= ——' Difquifitians relating to the practice of ſmearing or laying ſheep :— 


Proved to be a uſeleſs, — expenſive,— and hurtful practice. 


1 IX. - - 


Recapitulation.— Inferences.— The climate of Scotland compared with that 


of England —proved to be better adapted for rearing fine wool than it is. 
— A compariſon between the profits that would accrue to the farmer by 
rearing cattle or ſheep in. the Highlands of Scotland. —— The advantage 
greatly in favour of ſheep. | 
of cattle could be likewiſe maintained in theſe mauntainous diſtricts than at pre- 


ſent. — The inhabitants of that country are at preſent poor, — on which ac- 


count it is net nearly fully flocked : — conſequences that reſult from hence. 


If ſheep were kept there,, a: greater number 
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This poverty is daily encreaſing. —— Breeding ſheep and mani fucturing their 


The promoting theſe 


wool the only prafticable means of remedying this. 
firongly recommended to gentlemen of landed property in the Highlands. — 
The eaſe.with which it might be accompliſhed pointed cut. 
he removed. — A plan for deſtraying foxes, and other deſtructive vermin. 


rn 8 


Benefits that have reſulted to ſociety from à proper degree of attention in the 


Impediments to. 


183 


inhabitants of any one country te improve the natural advanteges it poſſeſſed,. 
—or to ſupply its defects by tranſporting from. diftant regions the. uſeſul ani- 
0 mals. 
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mals or vegetables of which they were not originally poſſeſſed, exemplified 


in many kinds of fruit- trees, ſallads, and ether efculent plants,— hops,— po- 
tatoes, — rhubarb, &c.; — as ah animals, - poultry of various forts, — 
horſes, &c. — Hiſtory of the filk-worm, and its various migrations in Eu- 
rope. — Inferences from this induction: — There is no reaſon to doubt but 


our breed of ſheep may be improved. — This cannot be effefted without the 
Arguments to induce theſe to 


concurrence of men of power and influence. 


attempt it. 


A view of the peculiar advantages that 


ture than England,— and why. 
the pariſb of Halifax in Yorkſbire enj»ys in this reſpect. — its preſent flou- 
riſbing flate, and the amazing encreaſe of its inhabitants of late, in conſe- 
quence of poſſeſſing theſe advantages. The North Highlands of Scotland 
An accurate hydro- gecgraphical de- 


compared with the pariſh of Halifax. 
ſcription of that part of the country,— Reſult of this very accurate compa- 
rative view : — That the pariſh of Halifax is poſſeſſed of no natural advan- 
tages for carrying on the woollen manufafure that this part of the country 
daes not poſſeſs in as high a degree; — and that theſe Highlands enjoy many o- 
ther great advantages for carrying on this manufatture that no part of Yorks 


Hire can lay claim to. 


T E T T E R XI. 2 _ 


As Scotland is fo wall adapted for rearing fine wool, and carrying on the woollen 
manufacture, a plan is here pointed out, by which the breed of ſheep, and 
quality of the wal, might be effeftually improved. — A feciety for this pur- 
poſe propoſed. —— Hints as to the moſt likely means of making their efforts 
prove effeftual. High premiums propoſed to be given for rearing or intro- 
ducing fine rams,— and other forts of fine ſbeep.— E xplanations,— 4 


fund for this purpoſe might be eaſily raiſed.—— Scotland more favourable for 
introducing 


Scotland better adapted for carrying on the woollen manufac- 
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introducing an improvement of this fort than England. — The preſent time 
peculiarly calculated for favouring the attempt. IWay in which the wool- 
len manufacture might be introduced with the ſmalleſt trouble or expence,— 
This manufaF ure could be more eaſily introduced inta the Highlands and 
other parts of Scotland than any other, — and why, — The Britiſh legiſlature 
have adopted improper ideas with regard to the commerce of uc for a century 


backwards. —— Engliſh wool much inferior in quality now te what it former- 


ly was. 


. — 


Ohjechions to the concluding part of laſt letter. — Anſwers, — An hiftoric inveſti- 


gation, by which it appears, that Engliſh wool was long in the higheſt degree :f 
eftimation in Italy and the Netherlands : — That it was more eſteemed in Italy 
than Spaniſh wool : — That in the 15th century it ſold at a higher price in the 
Netherlands : — That it was at leaft equally valued there in the 16th century. 
A review of the ucol· trade and waollen manufaFure of England from its ori- 
gin to the preſent time, ſbewing the fleps by which it gradually attained to 
its higheſt degree of perfection under Eliſabeth.— Eulogium of that great 


princeſs and her miniſters. Repeated attempts of the manufaFurers ts ob- 


lain a monopoly of Engliſh wool : — They at length ſucceed under Charles II. 


when the law prohibiting the exportation of wool was firſt in good earneſt en- 


afted.—— Conſequences that reſulted from that lau: — The price of wesl 


falls ; and the number of ſheep, in conſequence thereof, is much diminiſhed : — 


The greateſt fall of price takes place with regard to fine wool, — and why ; — 


Hence no care has been ſince taken to improve its quality, the carcaſe of the- 


ſheep having become the principal object of the farmer's attentien. Coarſe 


woot, and the manufafures fer the poor, rather encreaſed in price. — Fine. 


weel thus gradually diſappears in England, and it becomes neceſſary to import 
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and manuſa dure Spaniſh wool, — Hence Britain poſſeſſes no longer that evi- 


dent ſuperiority over other nations with regard to the woollen manufacture that + 


She undoubtedly enjoyed in the days of Eliſabeth, and is at beſt but on an equali- 
ty with other nations as to the manufacture of fine cloth. — Hence the de- 


cline of the Turkey trade, — of the trade in woollen tus to Sweden, Ruſ- + 


fa, Pruſſia, and many parts of Germany.— The precarious ſooting of the Bri- 


tiſh clothing-trade to Spain, — and Portugal. — No praſpect of recovering 


theſe branches of trade but by rearing fine wool in Scotland. — The Ou- 


ling trade in England totally owing to the ſame ill-judged law againſt the ex- 
Portation of vb — Extent of that illicit trade. — A ſtetch of the exceeding 


pernicious tendency of it. — Necefſity of repealing that deſtructive law. 
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Further objeflions. == ManufaFures are cheaper when proviſions are dear, than 


273 


when they are cheap ; therefore it is alledged that a cheap country ſhould not 


be fo proper for manufaFtures as has been pretended. 


Neceſſary diſtinction between money and riches. 
The 
ruinous conſequence of tos much money in a ſtate, exemplified with regard to 
| Farther illuſtrated by a review of the preſent flate of 


inference not juſt. 


The nature of money defined, and its effects on ſociety pointed out. 


manilfactures. 


Spain. 


Anſuers.— 75e 


It is not the plenty of money, but the vigorous exertion of indu- 


try among all ranks of people, that conſtitutes the higheſt felicity of a flate. 


Pernictous tendency of paper-money, 


to Britain, — and Europe in general. — 


Inference. A country where money is of high value, is much more favour- 
able for manufactures than one where it is low ; — hence Scotland than Eng- 


land. 
veſtigated ; = proved to be extremely prejudicial to manufactures.— The 


The conſequence of a temporary riſe in the price of proviſions in- 


1 corn- 


In what manner the Eaſt-India trade has proved uncommonly beneficial . 
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corn: laus in England, as tending to prevent this, highly commended. The 
beneficial conſequences that have reſulted from thence, illuftrated,— by reaſon- 
ing. and examples. Striking contraſt between the ſpirit of the corn-laws, 
Our example as to the laſt followed by 
France. The hurtful effects that reſulted from thence, remarked by their 


miniſtry ; and their laws in this reſpect wiſely repealed. 


and thoſe with regard to woo!. 


The corn-laws 
with regard to Scotland iniquitous ;, — are prejudicial to agriculture ; — ought 


to be repealed, and a more equitable ſyſtem of legiſlation adopted in their ſtead. 


POSTSCRIPT to LETTER XIII. - 


An examination of the objections brought by Dr Smith againſt the bounty on expor- 


tation of corn in England. 


The bounty does not, as he alledges, raiſe the 
price of corn higher than it naturally would be both in years of plenty and in 
years of ſearcity ; — it only prevents it from falling immoderately kw in the 
one caſe, vr riſing exceſſively high in the other caſe. — The bounty is attended 
with no peculiar advantage to the merchant importer and exporter of corn, — 
It does not encreaſe their buſineſs. The importation is not augmented by an 
encreaſe of exportation, but directly the reverſe. | 


Hliſtrated by examples. 
It dies not prevent the ſurplus of one year from relieving the deficiency 
of another ; but, on the contrary, it is the only practicable means of making 
the great plenty of ordinary crops eſfectually ſupply the deficiency of one that 
ig unuſually ſcanty. —— It has a natural tendency to moderate the price of 


grain upon the whole,— and to keep the market much more fleady than it natu- 


rally would be. — The bounty operates in the ſame way as an inſurance-pre- 


mium in any other hazardous trade, —— Beneficial eff ets that reſult from this 
arrangement. 


Hints tending to render the corn-laws ſtill more perfect, 
and more beneficial to the country. 


Facts. 


The above reaſoning corroborated by 


Other objections examined. The parallel drawn by Dr Smith 


between 
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between the influences of the Engliſh corn-laws, and the laws of Spain and Par- 
tugal with regard to the precious metals, does not apply. — Difference be- 
tween the commerce of grain, and that almaſt every ether articls.— 0- 
ther cljections conſidered —— The bounty really tends to encourage the pro- 
duction of corn, and is truly a bounty on production. it does net ſerve to 
bolſter up an unprofitable commerce, — but to regulate a commerce that never 


can be flopt, without producing the mot fatal conſequences. The bounty 


in fact cofts the nation nething,— but, on the contrary, tends ta enrich it in 


the moſt efſential manner. Other poſitions examined. —— Corn is not, 
I. 
luſtrated by various examęles.— The price of corn itſelf is regulated in 
many caſes by that of manufafures.==== The real price of corn may be altered 
as well as that of every other commadity. Facts directly contradict the 
The 


bounty on corn is perhaps the wiſeſt political inſtitution that has graced the an- 


firiftly ſpeaking, the commadity that regulates the price of all others. 


whole of Dr Smith's reaſoning on this head, — General concluſion. 


nals of any country. 


Scotland, 


Propoſal for amending the carn-laws with regard to 


EN — — 


Farther oljections : — “ England would oppoſe the eſtabliſbing the wicllen manu- 
fafture in Scotland.” Anſwers : — Such an oppoſition would be abſurd, 
as fbe could not hurt Scotland without hurting herſelf. The union has been 
attended with the moſt beneficial conſequences to England; and theſe Feta will 
be flill encreaſed by cheriſbing Scotland. — America has been tao. much en- 
couraged, and Scotland neglected, for ſome time paſt. This conduct impelitic. 
The trade te Scotland has been more beneficial to England for a century paſt, 


than that to America. — Exemplified by a minute examination of the nature 


of 
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1 % the trade to both Places This gainful trade from England to Scotland 
cannot continu, if the laft foal become poor; which ſhe muſt do, if her ma- 


niffuctures are not encouraged. 
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Trtraduftion, == A retreſpective view of thecauſes which have prevented the 


LOS 


progreſs of manufaftures and uſeful arts in Scotland, — Unhappy conſequen= 
Greater ills that may be dreaded. 
Arguments to induce men of influence to ward of the threatened calamitics,— 
The proſperity of thoſe in high rank depends upon the riches of thoſe in her 
tation. — Illuſtrated by various arguments ; — by the example of Spain. 


we 
rere 


ces that have reſulted from thence, 


r 
2 


Striking contraſt between the ancient and preſent ſtate of that kingdom. 
What are the ſteps neceſſary to be taken for effetually exciting a ſpirit of in- 
duftry among the lower ranks of people. == Neceſſity of doing this before any 
effeftual improvement can take place. — Folly and injuſtice of complaining of 
the indolence and other bad qualities of the poor; — it reflects diſgrace upon the 


complainers. The efforts of gentlemen in Scotland for improving the coun- 


5 try, have been hitherto in general improperly directed. and therefore unſuc- 
| ceſsful. 
0 2 manufactures, uſually do harm; — and why. —— In what manner men of high 
rank may moſt effeftually co-operate in forwarding uſeful arts and manufac- 
tures. Objeftion to the plan propoſed for breeding numerous flocks of 
Peep in Scotland. Want of a proper market.——— Anſwer. England 
would become a much better and more certain market for ſbeep, than for 
cattle, from Scotland: — and why.——— Sheep a much leſs hazardous ftock than 


_ cattle ; — and how. 


Cempulſatory flatutes, however ſeemingly favourable to arts and 


= The gentlemen of Scotland ought to endeavour to get 
liberty to export wool from that country. 
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between the influences of the Engliſh corn-laws, and the laws of Spain and par- 


tugal with regard to the precious metals, does not apply. Difference be- 
tween the commerce of grain, and that of almaſt every other article,—— 0- 
ther cbjefions canſidered. The bounty really tends to encourage the pro- 
dufion of corn, and is truly a bounty on produftion. —— it does nat ſerve to 
| balfter up an unprofitable rommerce,— but to regulate a commerce that never 


can be flopt, without producing the moft fatal conſequences. The bounty 


in fact coſts the nation nothing, — but, on the contrary, tends ta enrich it in 


the moſt eſſential manner. Other poſitions examined. —— Corn is not, 


firiftly ſpeaking, the commadity that regulates the price of all others. It: 
luftrated by various examples.—— The price of corn itſelf is regulated in 
many caſes by that of manifuctures.— The real price of corn may be altered 
as well as that of every other commeadity. —— Fats directly contradif the 
The 
bounty on corn is perhaps the wiſeft political inſtitution that has graced the an- 


whole of Dr Smith's reaſoning on this head, — General concluſion. 


nals of any country, 
Scotland, 


Propoſal for amending the carn-laws with regard to 
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Farther objeFions : — ** England would oppoſe the eflabliſhing the wiellen manu- 
facture in Scotland. Anſwers : — Such an oppoſition would be abſurd, 
as ſbe could not hurt Scotland without hurting herſelf. 


The union has been 


attended with the moſt beneficial conſequences to England; and theſe effects will 
be ſtill encreaſed by cheriſbing Scotland. —— America has been tao. much en- 
couraged, and Scotland neglected, for ſome time paſt. This conduct impelitic. 
The trade to Scotland has been more beneficial to England for a century paſt, 
than that to America. — Exemplified by a minute examination of the natire 


of 
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38 al the trade to both places.— This gainful trade from England to Scetland 
cannot continuè, if the laft ball become Poor; which 2 muſt do, if her ma- 


4 nufaFures are not encouraged. 
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. Zit radu tion. A retreſpective view of the cauſes which have prevented the 

| progreſs of manufactures and uſeful arts in Scotland. — Unhappy conſeguen- 

1 ces that have reſulted from thence. Greater ills that may be dreaded. 


Arguments to induce men of influence to ward off the threatened calamities. 
The proſperity of thoſe in high rank depends upon the riches of thoſe in lauer 
flation. -— Tluftrated by various arguments — by the example of Spain. — 
Striking contraſt between the ancient and preſent ſtate of that kingdom. 
What are the ſteps neceſſary to be taken for effefually exciting a ſpirit of in« 
dil try among the lower ranks of people. Neceſſity of doing this before any 
effeftual improvement can take place. — Folly and injuſtice of complaining of 
the indolence and other bad qualities of the poor; — it reflects diſgrace upon the 


complainers. The efforts of gentlemen in Scotland for improving the coun- 


try, have been hitherto in general improperly directed. — and therefore unſuc- 
ceſsful. Cempulſatory flatutes, however ſeemingly favourable to arts and 
manufaftures, uſually do harm; — and why.—— In what manner men of high 
rank may moſt ectually co-operate in forwarding uſeful arts and manufac- 
tures. Objeftion to the plan propoſed for breeding numerous flocks of 
Peep in Scotland. Want of a proper martet.— Anſwer. England 
would become a much better and more certain market for ſbeep, than for 
cattle, from Scotland ; — and why. Sheep a much leſs hazardous ſtock than 
cattle ; — and how. —— The gentlemen of Scotland ought to endeavour to get 
liberty to export wool from that country. 
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Gbjervations on entails. — This mode of tranſmitting heritage, though neceſ= 
ſary under the Feodal ariſtocracy, is improper ſince a more equal ſyflem of le- 
giſſation took place in Europe. — The improvement of Scotland has been. 
much retarded by ſtill retaining this barbarous mode of tranſmitting inberi- 


tance, which is alike deftrufive of the domeſtic happineſs of private families, 


and the general proſperity of the flate, It ought therefore to be abiliſhed ; 
— or, at leaſt, very much reftrited.—— The mode of trial in civil cauſes is 


leſs favourable to the liberty of the ſubjet in Scotland, than in. England: 
which tends greatly i retagd the improvement of the country. 


another cauſe of preventing improvements. Advantages that Scotland pof- 
feſſes over other nations, particularly England,— in reſpect to f cer s rates, — 
Fiſheries. Obſervations on the ſalmon-fiſbing ; 
— on the ſmall white fiſbing, — how it may be augmented ;— en the great 
white fiſbing. 


On the white herring fiſhing. 


the church-government. 


Reſtrictive regulations with regard to it deſtructive. 


Strifures on the Britiſh laws relating to 


this great national object. In. what particulars they have been defeftive. 


A premium. propoſed for a new and. better method of curing herrings. -—- On 
_ the Britiſh whale-fiſbing. 


Hints for amending them. — Concluſion, 


Strifures on the Britiſh laws relating to it, — 


Smuggling,, 
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7 No I. Tables, ſhewing the value of the different coins in England and Scotland, 
; from the earlieſt certain accounts to the preſent times, 5 — 499 

No II. A letter, complaining of the inſolence of cuſtomhouſe-officers in the 
Weſtern Iles, — — — - — 511 

No III. A letter, containing remarks on the nature of the fiſhery for dried 
ling, &c. in the Weſtern Nies, — — — - 514 

No IV, A letter, containing a very particular hiſtorical account of the ancient 

and preſent flate of the Zetland iſles, with the varicus hardſhips they 

have been made ſucceſſively to underga from the unjuſt avarice of their 
ſuperiors, — — - — - — 51S 
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36. J. 7. for ming. hicancies r. inſignificance 
50. line fenult, for be r. lie 
68. J. 16. for chance r. ſhall chance and J. 24. for he is r. they are 
69. line laft, dele weekly 
79. J. 8. for liny r. ling 
82. Contents of Let. 5th, I. 2. for qualily ; r. quality 
Ot. Notes I. 2. & 3. for vieunas, d'alpueas-amas r. vicunas, d'alpucas--Lamas, 
| 99% Notes l. 5. for par r. paz, and l. 7. for. They r. Theo: y 
102. J. 14. dele cloſeneſs and 
123. Note J. 4. for animals r. vegetables 
135. J. 9. for they r. the inhabitants 
* 143. J. 6. r. Pp. 72. 3. and Notes 1.6: for fine r. pire 
188. Aste J. 7. & 8. for turmerie -- mangoc - anatto 7. turmeric -- mangoe -- anotto 
205. Note l. 1. r. January to June 
* 206. Note l. 1. for ſituated r. and 
225. J. 21. for in r. to 
227. J. 16. for towards r. to 
229. I. 2. fer that r. the woollen 
234. J. 10. for ſence r. ſenſe 
236. Note I. 10. for huberjets r. haberjets 
237. Note |. 2. for invention r. diſcovery 
254. Notes J. 12. for lanes tranſportandes r. lanis tranſp ortandis 
290. Nete |. 17. for proportionably 7. proportionally 
35 2. J. 4. for unable r. enabled 
368 J. 18. for with all r. with almoſt all 
369. J. 4. & 12. for of all r. of almoſt all 
370. J. 21. for They r. Theſe laws 
374. 1. 18. dele that is worſe 
384. J. 8. for they ſhould r. the prices ſhould 
* 411. J. 21. for bottom, if it admits r. bottom: It admirs 
412. J. 11. for forgot r. forgotten, and J. 17. for of the men 7. of men 
* 4rg. I. laſt, for property ſo r. property; ſo 
420. J. 10. for ſtate mental r. ſtate of mental 
425. J. 8. for trained regularly, perform r. trained, regularly perform 
428. laſt line, for which honey r. which that honey 
429. J. 21. & 22. dele than any others 
492. J. 18. for railing r. riſing 
496. J. 7. for entrepaſt r. entrepot. 
* 504. J. 8. for Table III r. Table II. 
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The reader is intreated to correct the errors marked thus * with the pen be- 
fore he begins to read, as they materially affect the ſenſe. 
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Preliminary obſer vation. Diſcontents and mutual jcalonſies between 
different ranks of perſons in the Highlands of Scotland, a cauſe of 
much uneaſmeſs ;— chiefly occaſioned by à variation in the cuſtoms, 
and a change of manners in the people, ſince the abolition of pri- 

vate juriſdithons,” and the conſequent civilization of the country. 
The inhabitants in want and penury.— Impoſſibility of ſupplying 
theſe wants by any incregſe of agriculture, 
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LETTER FIRST. 


N To Mr $*##** 9 London. 


DEAR SI R, 


Avi xe been from home for ſome time paſt, on a tour 
through the North Highlands, I did not receive your 


very kind letter of the 2oth of July, till two days ago; 
=F is the reaſon I did not write you ſooner. 


** 
3 


Il very much regret chat the ſituation of your family did not 
t you to proſecute your intended jaunt farther than Edin- 


A 2 burgh; 


4 OBSERVATIONS ON Let, I. 


burgh; as you would have received fuller information on the 
ſpot, as to thoſe particulars you are anxious to be informed of, 
than you can hope to obtain at ſecond hand. You would like- 
wiſe have ſeen a country ſo totally different from any thing you 
have ever beheld, and a people ſo unlike to thoſe with whom you 
have hitherto converſed, in manners and cuſtoms, as could nor 
fail to give riſe to many intereſting reflections in a mind of ſuch 
an cnlarged philoſophical caſt as yours is, 


But ſince it is impoſſible for any man to obtain every thing 
that might be agreeable to him, it behoves him not to repine at 
the want of what may be placed beyond his reach ; but rather, 
like you, when prevented from obtaining knowledge in the beſt 
way in which it can be communicated, ſtrive to obtain it by ſuch 
means as ſtill are within reach ; that thus he may never remain 
altogether ſtationary, but ſtill be advancing a little, although it 
may be more ſlowly than could be wiſhed for, 


I ſhall, with pleaſure, not only communicate to you all that I 
know relating to the preſent ſtate of the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the cauſes of the emigrations from thence that have of late 
made ſo much noiſe in the world, about which you ſeem to be fo 
very defirous to be informed ; but as thoſe particular national di- 
ſtreſſes that preſs heavily at one time may, by ſome ſudden and 
unexpected event, be totally removed, while other inconveniencies 
ariſe that may be equally deſtructive to the community, I ſhould 
think that I had but ill performed the taſk you require, ſhould I 
confine my obſervations to a particular grievance, that may per- 
haps have diſappeared befote the ink ſhall be dry with which I 
write this letter. For this reaſon, although I ſhall not overlook 
the circumſtance that ſeems to have particularly engaged your at- 

tention, 
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Let. I. NATIONAL INDUSTRY. c 


tention, I ſhall endeavour ſo to explain it, as to give you. a full 
view of thoſe radical political defects, which have not only given 
riſe to this evil, but from which other evils will continue to ariſe 
after the very remembrance of this particular one ſhall have to- 
tally paſſed away; and ſhall point out ſuch a plan of conduct as 
ſeems neceſſary to be purſued by thoſe who mean effectually to 
ward off fimilar diſtreſſes from their fellow-creatures for the fu- 
ture, 


You ſay, you could not help remarking, that there was a very 


manifeſt difference between the look and appearance of the ordi- 


* nary people in that part of Scotland through which you paſled, 
and thoſe of the ſame rank in England. Their countenances 


were not ſo open,— their gait and manner leſs hardy and uncon- 
cerned ; you perceived more marks of politeneſs and complaiſance, 
but, along with that, you thought you ſaw more care and 
anxiety of mind ; ſo that you could not help feeling a kind of un- 
eaſineſs at drawing the parallel between them that . conſtantly ob- 
truded itſelf upon your imagination. 


Had you proceeded farther in your intended tour, you would 
have had much greater room for making this remark. For in 
many parts of Scotland, the lower claſs of people are ſo abject in 
their behaviour, ſo mean 1n their apparel, ſo dejeted and me- 
lancholy in appearance, and ſo thin and emaciated in their looks, 
as cannot fail to excite very uneaſy ſenſations in the mind of any 
one who has not been accuſtomed from his infancy to ſee them. 
This is the only diſagreeable circumſtance that you would pro- 
bably have met with, had you proceeded in your intended cir- 
cuit: but it would probably have made ſuch an impreſſion on 


you, 
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6 OBSEVATIONS' ON 


you, as would have greatly diminiſhed che ee hat * 
have nennen, e 5 pole: 

It is, ee a be hs thoſe hs; have bent accu- 
ſtomed from their infancy with 'this appearance of the poor 
people, do not perceive in it ſuch a ſtrong indication of wretch- 
edneſs and miſery, as it conveys to the mind of one who be- 
holds it for the firſt time: for if it did ſo, they would be prompt- 
ed to ſearch out the cauſe of it, that they might thus be able to 
remove the effect. But ſõ great is the force of cuſtom, that it 
can render the moſt diſagrecable objects indifferent, and thoſe 
that naturally excite, terror, and affright, altogether unintereſt- 
ing. Long habit brings the ſoldier to walk unceneerned along 
the parapet, while the balls are whiſtling round his head, and 
his companions falling on every ſide; and thoſe who are en- 
dowed with the moſt tender ſenſibility of mind, after they have 
lived ſome years in the Weſt Indies, can with unconcern ſee 
their, fellow- creatures treated with ſuch ſeverity, as would make 
even a brutiſh European ſhudder with horror. Is it therefore a 
wonder, that the ſlighter appearances of diſtreſs among our- 
ſelves ſhould make but a faint impreſſion on thoſe to whom 
theſe appearances have been familiar from their earlieſt in- 
ner! | 


Let: J. 


It was not, you know, my cn to be born in the part of 
the country where I now reſide; nor was I early accuſtomed with 
ſuch ſtrong appearances of miſery as have ſince been more fa- 
mikiar to me; ſo that at firſt the appearance of it ſtruck me 
ſtrongly, a and affected me ſo much as to make me be very an- 
xious, if poſſible, to diſeover the cauſe from hence it proceed- 
ed.. And as my ſituation in life is ſuch” as neceſſarily leads me 

; to 


might 
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© to. be more. intimately acquainted with the lower ranks of people, 
than uſually falls to the lot of thoſe who have had a liberal edu- 
Wcation,: I have. been thus enabled to become better acquainted 
chan moſt people of that claſs, with the internal economy of 
their families, and to perceive the numberleſs nameleſs hardſhips 
ey! have to ſtruggle with; which ſo powerfully tend to repreſs 


9 7 every active exertion of the mind, and to produce that ſorrowful 
be: melancholy appearance for which they are ſo remarkable. But 


as people in high life have no acceſs to know theſe, circumſtances, 


or to feel with what force a little, a very little rub, affects a 


WE: already weakened by habitual diſappointments, it is not 


burprifng if they ſhould often find occaſion for blame, where 


et 1 would only be diſpoſed to pity; and thus rather accumulate an 


additional load on the afflicted, inſtead of moderating the burden 
3 ich which they are oppreſſed. 


oþ 
| K 


Fin theſe A without pretending 0 to a greater ſhare 


id "2 humanity than others, I have: been perhaps more affeted 


with a ſenſe of the hardſhips of their lot, than many of thoſe 
With whom I have had occaſion to converſe, and have embraced. 


1 erery opportunity that offered, of undeceiving men of property 
IL End influence with regard to this particular; — a thorough con- 


Fiction of which would not tend leſs to their own advantage in 


. main, than to the proſperity and happineſs of choſe whom it 


4 * 5 
+ * 


1 Prongly tempted on ſeveral occaſions to etxdexyour to extend my 


ld affect in the firſt inſtance. 


| You ſee, my dear Sir, chat your friend is poſſeſſed of a ſtron 8 
ne to Quzxetifm : And although this country is perhaps as 
iN i afriendly to this diſpoſition as moſt Places, and the preſent zra 
& unfavourable for patriotiſm as any other; yet I have been 


N admonitions 
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admonitions a little beyond the bounds of the private ſphere of 
my acquaintance. But being ſenſible, that a man who pretends 
to be actuated by any other principle than a regard to his own 
intereſt, is conſidered by all either as a knave or a fool, I have 
had the caution hitherto to keep myſelf from being expoſed pu- 
blicly in either of theſe points of view; although, from behind 
the curtain, I have ventured to publiſh a few eſſays on what I 
imagined intereſting ſubjects; among which are ſeveral letters, 
under the ſignature of Agricola, upon the very ſubject of the 
queries contained in your letter, that made their appearance a- 
bout a twelvemonth ago, in a miſcellaneous pamphlet, publiſhed 
at Edinburgh, called the Weekly Magazine; which have been re- 
ceived, I am told, very favourably by the public. 


I might refer you to theſe letters for my opinion relating to the 
preſent ſtate of the Highlands of Scotland ; but as they were ha- 
ſtily written, and are too much confined to the particular ſubject 
that gave riſe to them; for the reaſons already given 1 ſhall make 
my obſervations to you more general, ſo as to be applicable, not to 
ane particular diſtrict of the country only, but to every corner 
where man may inhabit, or beaſts be made to live; and not to thoſe 
tranſient evils that may ſerve to amuſe the ſpeculative at a parti- 
cular period, but to thoſe radical defects, that, if not attended to, 
will continue to oppreſs mankind by inceſſant varying ills through 
all ſucceſſive ages. 


The diſcuſſion will be long; but if the ſubject be as intereſting 
to you as it is to me, it will not appear tireſome: nor am I afraid 
that you will ſoon become weary of a diſquiſition that aims at pro- 
moting the happineſs of thouſands who are now ſtruggling with 
want, and groaning under the load of accumulated afflictions. It 


2 will 


i 
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will perhaps be ſtill more entertaining to you, that I ſhall have 
eccaſion to make obſervations on your own manufactures, parti- 


cularly the woollen manufacture of England; which will be more 


intimately connected with the queſtion here agitated than you 


may perhaps at preſent * 
al 


As It is not to be ſuppoſed, that one who has been ſo much 
engaged 1 in other purſuits as you have been, can have had time 
to enter very deeply into the minute detail of the intereſting 
particulars that may affect the proſperity of agriculture, trade, 
and manufactures, I flatter myfelf, that many of the obſerva- 
tions that may occur will at leaſt have the merit of novelty to 


you. And indeed theſe ſubjects, in pamphlets, and other per- 
formances of that nature, that are daily iſſuing from the preſs, 


are in general ſo imperfectly treated, as tends greatly to - miflead 


© the judgement of ſuch as are obliged to content themſelves with 


4 ideas that theſe afford. 


; 1 ſhall write to you with the freedom of a friend, and ſhall 
hope to be favoured with your remarks upon the ſeveral ſubjects 


treated of, with your uſual candour and ſincerity. For although 


you are no profeſſed adept in theſe matters; yet the obſervations 
of a man of ſenfe, on any ſubject that is not intended to be 
treated of in a myſterious way, as Ariſtotle of old boaſted to his 
Royal Pupil he had done, are always of importance ; — frequent- 
more ſo than thoſe of ſuch as are engaged in the practice of 
the profeſſion treated of; ſeeing theſe are very often biaſſed by 
their favour for their own calling, which prevents them from 
forming a proper idea of the i importance of that when conſidered 


oy» Part of one political whole. 
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In compliance with your requeſt, I ſhall begin with an account 
of the preſent ſtate of the Highlands of Scotland ; from which L 
ſhall proceed to matters of more general importance, 


It is a trite obſervation, but a juſt one, That man is not more 
naturally prone to attribute every unſucceſsful event that befals 
himſelf, to the influence of fortune, and unlucky chance, than 
he is to impute all the misfortunes of others to their own miſ- 
management; and to attribute nothing to that concurrence of 
fortuitous circumſtances which frequently confounds the beſt- 
concerted ſchemes that can be formed by the wifdom of man. 
On this account, unhappy fufferers are too often reviled and ac- 
cuſed of faults of which they were not guilty, inſtead of meeting 
with that lenient ſympathy whach thei ſituation ought naturally 
to excite, 


Never, perhaps, could this obſervation have been more ex- 
actly verified, than at preſent with regard to our diſtreſſed bre- 
thren of the Highlands of Scotland ; who, although involved in 
troubles that in a great meaſure take their riſe from cauſes that 
few individuals among them could either have foreſeen, or pre- 
vented if they had been apprehended, are, nevertheleſs, accu- 
ſed and reviled, as if they themſelves were the ſole and imme- 
diate procurers of all thoſe misfortunes under which they la- 


bour. 


And as every one is ready to ſhift the burden from himſelf, 
and put it upon thoſe who may apparently be accuſed as acceſſo- 
ries, the poor are unanimouſly diſpoſed to attribute all their di- 


ſtreſſes to the rapacity of thoſe of higher ſtation ; while theſe, 


with equal virulence, and perhaps juſtice, retort the charge upon 
the 
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the indolent and helpleſs poor, Thus equally irritated againſt 
one another, they rack their invention to diſcover ſtill more and 
more cauſes of complaint in thoſe againſt whom they are ſo high- 


ly offended. 


- And as in all caſes of this ſort there will never be wanting 
many perſons, who, although not materially intereſted themſelves, 
eagerly take a fide, and with inordinate warmth and virulence 
greatly caluminate the oppoſite party, theſe ſerve only to widen the 
breach that is already but too large, and to foment thoſe diſſen- 
fions that tend to divert the attention of all parties from the real 
and primary cauſe of all their misfortunes ; which effectually pre- 
vents them from concurring together in concerting ſuch plans as 
might in ſome meaſure alleviate their preſent diſtreſſes, and help 
to ward off thoſe greater evils that ſeem to threaten them. It 
was with a view in ſome meaſure to effectuate this deſirable end, 
that I was firſt induced to take up the pen on this ſubjeR, as I 
have already told you ; hoping, that if I ſhould ſucceed in pro- 
ving, that a great part of the preſent diſtreſs of the Highlands 
ariſes from cauſes in which the preſent inhabitants, whether rich 
or poor, have but little ſhare, it might ſerve in ſome meaſure to 
alleviate the virulence of party-diſpute among them ; and hoping 
alſo, that when they came to view each other as equal ſufferers in 
one common calamity, each would be diſpoſed to make the load 
as light to the other as poſſible, inſtead of mutually adding to it, 
as their preſent animoſities, and mutual jealouſy of one another, 
has a moſt powerful tendency to do. 


It will be readily allowed, that every alteration that ſuddenly 
takes place in the old eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of a country, can hard- 


ly fail to produce ſome ſenſible inconveniencies in it, unleſs theſe 
B 2 | are 
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are guarded againſt with the moſt cautious circumſpection. But 
in what country have we ever known a greater change produced, 
in ſo ſhort a time, in its internal polity, or leſs care taken to guard 
againſt the inconveniencies that could hardly fail to ariſe from 
thence, than in the Highlands of Scotland? 


Accuſtomed to an almoſt independent fovereignty, the chief- 
rains, till of late, lived each in the midſt of his own people, and 
{hared with them the produce that his demeſnes afforded, Igno- 
rant of the luxuries that commerce had introduced into the other 
parts of the ifland, they lived contented with their own homely 
fare; nor ſeemed to have a wiſh, but to preſerve that independ- 
ency that had been tranſmitted to them by their forefathers, and 
to protect their family (for ſo they conſidered all their clan) from 
the depredations of others. This naturally produced a kind of 
warmth of attachment between the vaſlal and his chief, that is 
almoſt entirely unknown in every other ſtage in the progreſs of 
civil ſociety, and is totally incompatible with that ſpirit of uni- 
verſal liberty that happily now takes place in the greateſt part of 
this iſland. But can we imagine, that a principle, in which the 
chief glory of man was ſuppoſed to conſiſt, and whoſe active ex- 
ertions was thought. to conſtitute his higheſt felicity, could be 
totally eradicated at once, by any means that could poſhbly be 
deviſed ?— or that the minds of many, unhinged by the attempt, 
ſhould not be thrown into a ſtate of diſorder that muſt be attend- 
ed with the moſt ſerious and moſt diſagreeable conſequences ? 


By the unhappy diſturbances that broke forth in this part 
of the iſland within the preſent century, many of their principal 
chieftains have been baniſhed from their natives homes. And 
as the abſence of him whom they conſidered as their only right- 

ful 
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ful judge and lawgiver, relaxed the arm of juſtice for a time, a 
particular ſpecies of anarchy enſued, which gave riſe to crimes, 
unheard of till then among themſelves, and unknown in other 
parts of the world. When attempts were made to bring tranſ- 
greſſors before another tribunal, the legality of which they did 
not acknowledge, and to puniſh them ſeverely, for crimes which 
they ſcarcely deemed ?re/paſſes, they were often ſcreened by thoſe 
of their own tribe; while others, who committed treſpaſſes againſt 
the local laws or cuſtoms of their clan, were equally protected by 
the civil power from undergoing the puniſhment they dreaded 
from their own ſuperiors, In this manner the minds of the 
people became debauched. From the hope of impunity crimes 
increaſed ; and in the conteſt for eſtabliſhing the civil power, the 
temper of the inhabitants of theſe countries became ſoured, and 
their diſpoſitions unſettled, ſo as to prevent them from ſteadily 


purſuing any eccupation that might furniſh them with the com- 
fortable means of ſubſiſtence. 


And as che government, for wiſe reaſons, found it neceſſary 
to deprive the chieftains of that power and authority which they 
had formerly exerciſed over their vaſſals; many of theſe, who 
ſtill remained in the country, finding heir authority curtailed, 
and becoming gradually acquainted with the pleaſures of a civi- 


hzed life, grew leis and leſs fond of that kind of life they had 
formerly been accuſtomed to, and came at laſt to relinquiſh it 


entirely. And having in time been led to follow other employ- 


ments, that neceſſarily carried them from home, they were obli- 


ged to ſubſtitute others in their ſtead for the management of their 
eſtates; which laid the foundation of more uneaſineſs to their de- 


For 


+ 
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For as mankind uſually ſubmit with reluctance to any delega- 
ted authority, theſe high-minded vaſſals, who had been accuſto- 
med to look upon their chieftain alone as their ſuperior; could 
hardly bring their minds to ſubmit to the idea of being ſubjected 
to the controul of one whom they had hitherto viewed only as 
one of themſelves, and whom they conſidered as intitled in equity 
to no ſuperiority over them. His actions therefore came to be 
ſcanned with the moſt rigid criticiſm. The worſt conſtruction 


was put upon every thing he did or ſaid; and every diſagreeable 


change that took place with regard to them was attributed entire- 
ly to him. Mutual jealouſies naturally produced aſperities of 
conduct on both ſides; and while the minds of the vaſſals, thus 
ſoured to the higheſt degree, compared their paſt with their pre- 
ſent ſituation, they ſighed for the return of their natural lord; 
imagining, that with him would return thoſe golden days of hap- 


pineſs and tranquillity that their fancy preſented to them in ſuch 


lively colours. 


But when theſe civilized chieftains chanced to return to their 
native ſeats, who can deſcribe the diſappointment that their vaſ- 
ſals often met with ? For having, by their intercourſe with 


ſtrangers, acquired in time habits quite different from their fore- 


fathers, and modes of thinking in every reſpect diſſimilar to 
them, their whole behaviour, and turn of converſation, was ſo to- 
tally different from what their dependents had fondly expected, 
as tended greatly to increaſe their chagrin, and ſerved in many 
caſes to turn their prejudices from the factor to the proprietor 


himſelf. 


And as a man who has been accuſtomed to poliſhed ſociety, 
can find little to approve of, and much to blame, in the way of 
life 
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life followed by an uncivilized people; and as perſons in the 
circumſtances here ſuppoſed are not always ſo much upon their 
guard againſt diſcovering a contemptuous diſregard for the per- 
ſons or opinions of their inferiors, as real politeneſs might re- 
quire, or extenſive humanity exact. — they often, without a cauſe, 
gave deep wounds to the felf-love of thofe whoſe misfortunes were 
their greateſt crime. In this manner their affections became gra- 
dually alienated from one another ; ſo that, inſtead of remaining 
mutual friends and protectors of each other, the chieftains and 
their vaſſals now view each other as deelared foes ; which heigh- 
tens every evil, and makes every accidental diſtreſs come with re- 
doubled vigour from what it would otherwiſe have done. 


But although this muſt be exceedingly diſagreeable, it is not 
the worſt conſequence that has accrued from this revolution in 
the country, For, as the proprietor formerly received his rents 


in kind, and ſpent his revenues among his vaſlals, with that libe- 


ral hoſpitality that in the moſt powerful manner tends to conci- 
late the good-will of thoſe who ſhare of it, little was carried a- 


way from amongſt them, and they all partook of the produce of 
their own fields, which with difficulty was then ſufficient to 
fuſtain them. But now theſe rents, however ſmall, being con- 
ſtantly carried out of the country, help to drain it; not of its 
money, (for money they have none, except what is brought to 
them as the price of their cattle, almoſt the only produce of their 
fields), but of their provifions, that uſed to be applied towards 
the ſuſtenance of the inhabitants. And as theſe inhabitants, 
now freed from the conſtant feuds and petty wars that uſed to 
carry off numbers of them, are increaſing, while the quantity 
of proviſions that uſed to ſuſtain them is thus diminiſhed, no 
wonder that they feel the pinching hand of wand; and all thoſe 


grievous 
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grievous ills that are its conſtant attendants, and take ſuch me- 
thods to evade this ſore diſtreſs as prudence or deſpair may firſt 
ſuggeſt; 7 


It ſeems to be a very prevailing opinion in this country, that 
all the diſtreſſes ſo juſtly complained of by the poor Highlanders, 
have been occaſioned by the mercileſs rapacity and avarice of the 
landholders. And I make no doubt but the injudicious ſeverity 
of ſome of theſe may have haſtened a little that calamity, which 
was ſtill creeping forward by imperceptible degrees, and muſt 
inevitably have been felt ſooner or later, without any blame on 
their part: for as the country which theſe poor people inhabit, is 
in a great meaſure incapable of being improved by culture, and 
as the inhabitants are unacquainted with the mode of doing it, 
if it were, it is plain, that if their numbers be increaſing, while 
the quantity of food for ſuſtaining them remains nearly the ſame, 
even ſuppoſing nothing at all were exacted by the proprietor, the 
time muſt quickly approach when famine will come among them 
of itſelf. It does not therefore appear, that the gentlemen are ſo 
much to blame for continuing to exact their rents, (which muſt 
be allowed by every one to be juſtly their due), or for wiſhing, 
that theſe ſhould bear ſome ſort of proportion to the general de- 
creaſe in the value of money in every part of the iſland, as for 
not having in time endeavoured, by every gentle incitement that 
a prudent foreſight could diſcover, to lead the poor people into 
ſuch a train, as, without directly thwarting their deep- rooted pre- 
judices, might have enabled them to provide for their own ſub- 
ſiſtence, and to pay, without diſtreſſing themſelves, that acknow- 
ledgement which is ſo juſtly due to their ſuperiors. 


Neither ought the gentlemen, on the other hand, too harſhly 
: 7 | to 
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to complain of the indolence, and other bad qualities, they think 
they perceive in theſe poor people, or look for exertions from per- 
ſons in their circumſtances ſimilar to what may be expected from 
others, whoſe minds have been accuſtomed to that animating 
fervour which a ſpirit of independence moſt naturally inſpires, 
and whoſe bodies, from their earlieſt infancy, have been braced 
with that unabating vigour which active induſtry alone can pro- 
duce. Habits, we all know, can only be overcome by ſlow, 
and almoſt imperceptible degrees ; and even prejudices ought to 
be reſpected. We ought not therefore to expect, that any parti- 
cular operation we wiſh to have performed can be done by theſe 
men, although we know that it could be executed by others not 
naturally endowed with greater powers than themſelves ; or ac- 
cuſe them of obſtinacy, or wilful perverſeneſs, if they fail in the 
execution of it: but rather, with a calm benevolence of mind, 
conſider what it 1s that we require of them, and, with lenient 
circumſpection, weigh well the means they have had to acquire 
the power of performing it with facility ; always making due 
allowance for the obſtructions that deep-rooted prejudices may 
have thrown in their way. We would ſurely laugh at the abſur- 
dity of that man who ſhould require any of his ſervants to make 
a watch, and who ſhould be offended at him if he could not exe- 
cute it with neatneſs or accuracy; *© becauſe, ſays he, this ma- 
chine 1s the work of a man who is endowed with no ſuperior ta- 
lents, and why ſhould not you be able to perform what can ſo 
eaſily be done by another ?”'— Yet we are ſeldom offended at the 
equal abſurdity of that man who expects that his ſervants, who 
are totally unacquainted with ſome other kind of manual labour 
that he may have ſeen practiſed by common ruſtics in ſome other 
part of the country, ſhould perform it with eaſe, and who inveigh 
with virulence againſt them, accuſing them of ſtupidity or obſti- 
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nacy, becauſe they cannot execute with accuracy and facility ſome 


of thoſe rural labours that long habit has rendered eaſy and fami- 
liar to other perſons, who are perhaps more dull of comprehen- 
fion, and not leſs unreaſonably — to their own modes of 


* than they are. 


Could perſons of all ranks be induced thus coolly to correct ſome 


of their own foibles, and make candid allowance for the almoſt 


unavoidable prejudices of others around them, it is not to be 
doubted but it would greatly alleviate many of their diſtreſſes, 
and totally remove a great deal of that unhappineſs that at preſent 
embitters their life. Every good man muſt be ſenſible, that Hea- 
ven has endowed all ranks of people with talents nearly equal ; 
and that theſe talents are often buried under a load of ignorance 
among the lower claſles of people, ſo as never to appear. It there- 
fore behoves thoſe who have had the benefit of a liberal education, 
inſtead of imitating the vulgar in their illiberal prejudices, and 
adding inſult and contumely to the other misfortunes of the poor, 
rather to commiſerate their hard lot in life, and while they have 
a grateful ſenſe of their own ſuperior good fortune, endeavour to 
ſmooth thoſe difficulties that lie in the way of the others, and, with 
a merciful forbearance, not be irritated at their abſurdities or 
errors, but with kindneſs and lenity gently lead them from error 
to truth — from prejudice to right reaſon, and from miſery to 
happineſs. Thus would they ſhow themſelves truly worthy of 
that eminent ſtation they enjoy, and prove in the moſt unequi- 
vocal manner that they are indeed exalted above the vulgar. 


Jam, &c. 
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The introducing of manufactures into Scotland, particularly the High- 
lands, the only probable means of rendering the people eaſy m their 
circumſtances. Difficulties in eſtabliſhing a manufacture there that 
works up foreign materials — exemplified in that of linen. Other 
inconveniencies attending manufattures that depend on foreign ma- 
terials — exemplified in the woollen manufactures of Venice — and the 
Netherlands. Other inconvenzencies that ariſe from the ſame cauſe — 
exemplified in the preſent ſtate of Aberdeenſhire. Thoſe manufactures 
are moſt beneficial that promote the progreſs of agriculture by draw- 
ing from the farmer the materials on which they depend — exempli- 
| fied in the flate of Aberdeenſhire in the beginning of this century — 
Individuals may reap profit by a manufafture or trade that is de- 
firuftrve to the community — neceſſary conſequences that flow from 
thence. Some manufattures that are ſupplied by foreign materials 
may, however, be of public benefit — exemplified in the filk-manufafture 
of England, the manufafture of ropes from hemp; and in the iron 
and ſteel manufactures, 
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LETTER SECOND. 


To Mr * A London. 


DEAR SI R, Auguſt 25. 177 . 


Hove, from what I ſaid in my laſt, you will be convinced, that 
as the Highlands of Scotland (and the ſame may be ſaid of a 
very large proportion of Scotland in general) are altogether inca- 
pable of any high degree of culture, it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that a conſiderable increaſed number of inhabitants cannot be ſup- 
ported there, nor any increaſe of revenue be drawn from thence, 
unleſs ſome method be deviſed for bringing money from other 
quarters 


2L 
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quarters into that country, with which the neceſſaries of life may 


be purchaſed. This can only, be Seto either by mines, ma- 


nufactures, or fſhings, 11 8 


Of theſe three, the two laſt are the moſt univerſally beneficial 
to the people; particularly manufadctures, the influence of which 
might be eaſily extended to almoſt every individual in the country. 
The moſt neceſlary ſtydy,. therefore, of thoſe who wiſh to im- 
prove that country, and render the inhabitants independent, and 
comfortable in their circumſtances, ought to be, to diſcover what 
kind of manufacture could be moſt eaſily and quietly eſtabliſhed 
among them, and then take every method that can be deviſed for 
promoting that manufacture. 


* i 9 0 - - > 


ou . a =. —— — 


It is an undertaking of ſome difficulty to eſtabliſh a new ma- 
nufacture of any ſort in any country, as it is long before the in- 
habitants can be brought to perform the ſeveral operations with 
chat dexterity and eaſe that is neceſſary for bringing it to perfec- 
tion, But in a populous diſtria, where the inhabitants are 
crouded together, ſo as to be more immediately under the inſpec- 


tion of thoſe who may be brought to inſtruct them, theſe incon- 


veniencies will be far leſs ſenſibly felt, than in a region that is 
more thinly peopled, where they can hardly be ever brought to- 
gether in any conſiderable number to receive inſtruction, 


This inconvenience muſt always be in ſome meaſure felt ; but 
the difficulty will be greatly increaſed, if the crude materials upon 
which the manufacturer is to operate, be not the produce of the 
country itſelf, but bropght from a diſtance at a conſiderable ex- 
pence. For no maſter- manufacturer would willingly entruſt raw 
materials, of conſiderable value, with inexperienced operators at a 


great 
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great diſtnoce from: bimfelf; and he cannot here, as in a more 
populous, &ſtric, give only a little at a time, ſo as to be no very 
| great loſer if it ſhould not be altogether well done ; but 1s under 


I the neceſſity of giving out a good deal at once, otherwiſe the ex- 
1 pence of carrying away the raw materials, and bringing back the 
1 1 manufactured goods, would become too high for him to be able 
IE to ſupport. | 

c On this account maſter-manufacturers are diſcouraged from 
. ſettling in theſe lonely regions; and the inhabitants, even if they 
3 were willing to be inſtructed, are in a great meaſure deprived of the 
= means of attaining the neceſſary degree of knowledge in theſe 
3 ö 5 ; new arts. 

= 


This very circumſtance muſt have always operated as a power = 
ful bar to the eſtabliſhment of the linen manufacture in the 
= Highlands of Scotland ; which we all know has been attempted 
with much keenneſs, and little ſucceſs, for many years paſt. And 


- it muſt always continue to be a powerful check upon every manu- 

4 ? . "AY . . £ £ 4 : 
= facture that is not employed on working up ſome of the native 

1 products of the country. 


But if the materials were originally the produce of the country, 
the caſe would be widely different. For in that caſe the inhabi- 
1 tants could, at an inconſiderable expence, make ſmall eſſays of 
SE their ſkill in manufacturing them. And as they would be al- 
3 ways certain of receiving from the merchant a price for theſe ma- 
nufactures proportioned to their intrinſic value, they would be 
encouraged to go on in their attempts, and to exert their utmoſt 
abilities to make their goods ſtill more valuable than ar firſt, ſo as 


to 
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to arrive imperceptibly at as great a perfection in theſe manu 


factures as the nature of their materials would admit of. 


But this is only one of the many important advantages that re- 
ſult to a country when it is employed in manufacturing its own 
native products, in compariſon of what it would reap by carrying 
on the ſame ſort of manufacture were the crude materials im- 
* from abroad. 


For when the manufacturer depends upon any foreign ſtate for 
the materials upon which he is to work, he is in a great meaſure 
in the power of that foreign ſtate; which, upon any cauſe of 
diſguſt, by ſtopping the exportation of theſe materials, may lay 
the artiſts entirely idle, and thus reduce them to beggary and 
ruin; to the endangering the internal peace and happineſs of the 
whole community. Thoſe who want to ſee the influence that 
this muſt have upon the councils of a nation, may get ample ſa- 
tisfaction by glancing over the hiſtory of the Netherlands while 
under the government of the Dukes of Burgundy, when their 
woollen manufacture was at its greateſt height; as they will 
plainly perceive that Britain, which was then far inferior to that 
country in power or riches, kept it in continual awe; as it de- 
pended on this country for a great part of the wool that kept its 
manufacturers employed. 


But, independent of this circumſtance, it muſt always happen, 
that in proportion to the degree that a manufacture in theſe cir- 


cumſtances flouriſhes, the demand for the raw materials will in- 


creaſe; and as the demand increaſes, the venders, perceiving 
the neceſſity that the manufacturers are under of obtaining 


them, will certainly enhance the price; as has plainly been 
2 che 
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the caſe of late with regard to our own linen manufacture; the 
Dutch having gradually raiſed the price of their flax as our de- 
mand for it increaſed, ſo that it is now about a hundred per cent. 


dearer than it was twenty or thirty years ago, when that manu- 
facture was but in its infancy. 


But even if this policy ſhould not be practiſed, where the ma- 
terials are at all bulky, the expence of freight, commiſſion, duties, 
carriage, and other neceſſary charges that muſt attend the bring- 


ing theſe materials from a diſtance, become fo high as to put it 


out of the power of the diſtant manufacturers to bear a competi- 
tion in foreign markets with thoſe who may procure the raw ma- 
terials nearer home, and at a much lower rate. So that the ſucceſs 
of any manufacture in theſe circumſtances depends entirely on 
the ſtupidity or indolence of the nation which produces the ma- 
terials: A very precarious footing for the happineſs and proſperity 
of a whole people. 


- Accordingly we find that Venice, and the other Italian ſtates; 
which, after her example, firſt began to perceive the benefits of in- 


duſtry and commerce, were enabled to carry on the woollen ma- 


nufacture with great profit fo long as the reft of Europe remained 


ignorant and uncivilized. But as ſoon as they began to open 


their eyes, and to manufacture their own materials, the Italian 
manufactures began to decline, and are now dwindled into little 
conſideration in compariſon of their former ſplendor. 


It was the Flemings who firſt perceived the advantage that 
their ſituation gave them over the ltalians for the trade of the. 
northern parts of Europe, and ſo became their rivals; who, altho/ 
without wool of their own, found themſelves enabled, by their 
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nearneſs to thoſe countries that produced it in abundance, to beat the 
Italians out of their former markets. But when England began to 
proſecute her woollen manufacture with ſpirit, the Flemings 
themſelves were not able to bear a competition with her, and thus 


they gradually loſt that manufacture for which they were once ſo 


W en 


* - 4 


That this is aa real cauſe of the fall of the woollen 8 
ture in the Netherlands, and not the oppreſſion they ſuffered un- 
der the Spaniſh yoke, as is too generally imagined, is ſufficiently 
plain from the revival of the linen manufacture there; which, by 
conſuming flax, the native produce of the country, has been ena- 
bled to rear up its head again, and bear a competition with every 
other country in Europe, while the woollen manufacture ſunk to 
riſe no more, 


Theſe are inconveniencies that muſt in all caſes attend ſuch ma- 
nufactures as depend upon foreigners for the rude materials: but 
in ſome particular caſes there are other evils that attend it of a ſtill 
more ſerious nature than thoſe already enumerated. 


If the manufacture is of ſuch a nature as to admit of being 
carried on in ſeparate detached houſes in the country, and may 
be practiſed by any ſingle perſon independent of others, it muſt 
invariably happen, that the whole of the money that is paid for 
the working up theſe foreign materials flows directly into the 
hands of the lower ranks of people, often into thoſe of young wo- 
men and children; who becoming giddy and vain, uſually lay out 
the greateſt part of the money that is thus gained, in buying fine 
cloaths, and other gaudy gewgaws that catch their idle fancies. 
And as theſe are almoſt always the produce of other countries, the 
4 greateſt 
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greateſt part of this money flows out of the country again, by in- 
numerable channels, almoſt as quickly as it arrives. So that the 
benefit that reſults to the community 1s in this caſe far from be- 
ing fa conſiderable as a ſuperficial obſerver would at firſt fight 
imagine it would be. | | 


Were this, however, the greateſt inconvenience, it might ſtill 
be allowed of as evidently beneficial to the ſtate ; but there are 
other conſequences that neceſſarily attend manufactures of this 
ſort, that render it in ſome meaſure doubtful if they may not, in 
ſome caſes, be rather hurtful than beneficial to a country, 


For as the money in this inſtance flows directly out of the 
country, without including the farmer in the line of its circula- 
tion, he can reap no obvious benefit from the manufacture. And 
as the lower ranks of people then get more money than formerly, 
and affect a much greater degree of finery than before, the farmer 
will naturally with to vie with theſe, and endeavour to preſerve 
the ſame importance among them as formerly; ſo that he alſo will 
neceſſarily be induced to affect more finery and extravagance than 
before. And as he has no increaſed revenue to ſupport this, he 
muſt of neceſſity become poorer, and more ſtraitened in his cir- 
cumſtances, than formerly: A misfortune that can never be too 


much guarded againſt in a well-ordered ſtate, But this 1s not 
his greateſt misfortune. 


As the lower claſſes of people, in theſe circumſtances, find they 
can earn money by a kind of labour that is leſs ſevere than the 
operations of agriculture, they naturally deſert that mode of li- 
ving, and apply to the other; ſo that the farmer in a ſhort time 
finds himſelf at a loſs for ſervants to carry on his neceſlary opera- 
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tions. He is therefore compelled to advance their wages conſi- 
derably; which is one other cauſe of his becoming poorer and 
more miſerable ſtill, And as he thus declines in his circum- 
ſtances, his ſervants become more inſolent and leſs active, 
which quickly tend to hurry him into the moſt abje poverty 
and deſpair. 


Still, however, one way, and only one, remains, by which he 


-may for a time keep himſelf from finking into abſolute ruin, 


which he is, on this account, compelled to adopt. He muſt try 
to ſhare ſome of the profits of the manufactures with thoſe who 
earn the money for them. And as all mankind are fond of a fort 
of independent ſettlement, where they can remain in ſome mea- 
ſure their own maſters, he lets to theſe lower kind of people a 
{mall part of his farm, at a conſiderably advanced rent; which 
they are induced to accept of, in the hopes of being able to pay it 
in ſome meaſure by the profits that they obtain by the manu- 
facture. This rent they are perhaps enabled with difficulty to 
pay ſo long as the manufacture continues to flourith ; but as they 
are incapable of improving the ſoil, and have their hearts totally 
alienated from the laborious drudgery that this would require, 
the firſt check that the manufacture meets with, fails not to in- 
volve them in the moſt poignant miſery and diſtreſs. 


In this ſtate things will remain for ſome time, and the original 
tackſman be thus enabled to live perhaps nearly as well as he did 
formerly, although at the expence of a total ſtagnation of all ſorts 
of rural improvements. But when his leaſe falls, the proprietor, 
or his factor, (ſteward), finding that his fubtenants have paid al- 
moſt the whole of his rent, chuſes to take theſe ſmall tenants im- 
mediately under his own management; and, by dividing what 

| remained 
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remained in the poſſeſſion of the original tackſman into ſuch ſmall 
parts as he can let to theſe poor people, he frequently finds him- 
ſelf enabled thus greatly to advance his rents ; which he is natu- 
turally enough diſpoſed to look upon as a real and eſſential im- 


provement of the country, 


In this manner it neceſſarily happens, that the whole order of 
rich and ſubſtantial tenants 1s totally annihilated, and all the 
country becomes parceled out into ſmall and trifling poſſeſſions, 
which do not deſerve the appellation of farms. Some ſpecula- 
tive theoriſts will likewiſe imagine, that this is another real and 
eſſential improvement of the country. 


But mark, I beſeech ye, what are the natural conſequences that 
reſult from this arrangement. 


In the firſt place, it neceſſarily follows, that as each of theſe 
ſmall tenants is poor, and has too little ground to be capable of 
maintaining a ſuthcient ſtock of beaſts to labour it properly, the 
ground is leſs perfectly ploughed than formerly, ſo that it pro- 
duces leſs abundant crops than it always uſed to do. 


A ſecond conſequence that in ſome meaſure reſults from the firſt 
is, that by producing leſs abundant crops, the country is not 


capable of maintaining during the winter ſo many beaſts as for- 


merly ; ſo that leſs dung, for again recruiting the exhauſted ſoil, is 
made than uſed to be; which has a direct tendency to make the 


crops ſtill more ſcanty than uſual, and thus in a twofold man- 


ner hurts the intereſts of the community. 


A third conſequence that reſults from this arrangement is, 
| that 
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that the ſmall tenants, finding it im poſſible in many caſes. to con- 
ſame the produce of their poſſeſſions by that kind of live ſlock 
that would be moſt advantageous to them, becauſe of the expence 
of keeping ſervants to look after ſuch a variety of different kinds of 
ſtock; theſe kinds of animals mult be entirely abandoned as un- 
profitable, and the poſſeſſor of the ground muſt loſe all the bene- 
fits t ee were drawn from them. 


Thus, ſuppoſing the original * could have maintained, along 
with other live ſtock, a flock of two hundred ſheep, the profits a- 
riſing from theſe would have been ſufficient to defray the expence 
of a ſhepherd to attend them; when this farm comes to be divi- 
ded into ten or twelve ſmall lots, each of theſe lots could only 
maintain fifteen or twenty ſheep, which could not on any account 
defray the expence of a keeper; ſo that the little farmer is on this 
account obliged to renounce his ſheep entirely, and give up all the 
profits that attended them. And as theſe ſheep produced a conſi- 
derable quantity of valuable dung, it tended much to meliorate 
the ſoil, and make the farm yield every year more luxuriant 


crops than it is poſhble for any art to make it produce without 
this powerful aſſiſtant. 


A fourth conſequence, which likewiſe takes its riſe from the 
former, is, that as many baneful plants that would have been 
cropped by the ſheep, are now ſuffered to run to ſeed, and eſta- 
bliſh themſelves firmly in the ſoil, which cannot be ploughed up 
with profit, on account of the want of manures, ariſing from the 
cauſes above ſpecified, many fields are neceſſarily allowed to run 
wild, and become covered with heath and other uſeleſs weeds, 
which were, or would have been, good corn or paſture fields, un- 
der a better and more ſkilful management. 25 

Thus 
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Thus it appears ſufficiently obvious, that in conſequence of this 
unſkilful arrangement, almoſt every circumſtance tends to make 
the ſoil gradually produce leſs and leſs than before, and therefore 
keeps the poſſeſſors of it poor and miſerable. And although they 
may be able to ſtruggle for ſome time againſt theſe accumulated 
evils ; yet as they gradually come to preſs more and more heavily, 
the poor people in time become nerveleſs and diſpirited to a degree 
that is ſcarce to be conceived. Not a ſtone is by them removed 
from a field, ſhould it be ever ſuch an impediment to every rural 
operation ;— not a drain is opened to carry off the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, ſhould that water be ever ſo pernicious to the ſoil ;— not 
an ounce of any ſort of manure is purchaſed, — not an inch of 
ground incloſed ; and every ſort of improvement is entirely at a 
ſtand where-ever this miſtaken policy has prevailed, 


And what adds ſtill more to the diſtreſs of the poor dejected 
perſons called farmers, in theſe circumſtances, is, that as their 
children are ſoon able to earn ſomething for themſelves, they in a 
ſhort time flee from the ſorrowful abode of their parents, and de- 
ſert them in their old age, leaving them to ſtruggle the beſt way 
they can with poverty and diſtreſs; while theſe giddy young 
people make haſte to get'a family and farm before they have any 
ſtock, and quickly experience the ſame miſery in their own houſe 
that they could ſo ill put up with in that of their parents. 


Such, my dear Sir, are the natural conſequences of introdu- | 
eing a manufacture that admits of being carried on by ſeparate 
and detached perſons in the eountry, when it is employed in 
working up materials that are not produced in that country. 
The account is ſo melancholy, and the concluſions that muſt be 
drawn from it are ſo different from the ideas that we are uſually 


taught 
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taught to entertain, that I ſhall not be much furpriſeck if you l 
look upon it at firſt rather as a fancy- piece, than as an exit pic- 
ture drawn from a ſubject that actually exiſts at preſent. In 


this reſpect, however, you will be miſtaken : for I can aſſure you, 
in ſober ſadneſs, that the county of Aberdeen in Scotland is pre- 
ciſely in the ſtate above deſcribed at this very moment: A cbun- 


ty as renowned for its flouriſhing manufactures, as for the great 


riſe of rent that has accrued to many gentlemen of property in it, 
in conſequence of ſuch a plan as I have deſcribed above. And 
however much this account may ſurpriſe ſome who look no far- 
ther than to the ſurface of things ; yet I am fully convinced, that 
no one who 1s acquainted with the internal ſtate of that county, 
will ſay I have in the leaſt exaggerated any one circumſtance. 
And if fo, I leave every one to judge of the benefits that have ac- 
crued in the main to that county, from the manufacture of ſtoc- 
kings, that has been carried on in it to a very great extent for up- 
wards of thirty years paſt, entirely with foreign materials. 


Agriculture is allowed on all hands to form the moſt ſolid baſis: 
for the riches and proſperity of any ſtate; and manufactures, as 
contributing to that end, when properly conducted, are highly be- 
neficial. But when, from inattention, or want of knowledge, they 
are ſo improperly conducted as to retard the progreſs of this moſt 


uſeful of all arts, the apparent proſperity which they for a time 
produce, may juſtly be compared to the glowing luſtre of a bril- 
liant meteor, that for a time delights the fancy with the moſt a- 


greeable ideas, — but when it diſappears, leaves nothing but dark- 
neſs and gloomy deſolation behind. 


| Aberdeenſhire was in a very different fituation towards the lat- 


rer end of the laſt, and beginning of the preſent century, For 
* | at 
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at that time a conſiderable manufacture was carried on in that 
county of worſted ſtuffs called fngrams, ſerges, and prunelloes, Cc. 
all made of wool the produce of their own flocks ; which being 
bought from the farmer, and manufactured by the lower 
ranks of people, gave to each of them their proper ſhare of 
the profirs. The farmer was then a perſon of ſome conſe- 
quence. Servants were to be had in abundance;— his flocks 
and herds were numerous,— his crops luxuriant,— himſelf con- 
tent and happy, and his laird ſure of his rent; while decent fru- 
gality prevailed among all ranks of people. Improvements in a- 
griculture were beginning, and would have made conſiderable 
progreſs among the farmers long ago, had it not been for the cir- 
cumſtances above enumerated. But now, pinching poverty ap- 
pears in every countenance, while taudry finery and oſtentatious 
extravagance is ſeen in every corner. Credit for a ſhort time is 
purchaſed at the enormous rate of thirty or forty per cent. of ad- 
vance on the price of what is bought : and thouſands of acres are 
now overgrown with heath where waving harveſts have formerly 


flouriſhed. 


Think not, however, I mean to inſinuate, that no profits are 
made by the preſent manufactures and commerce of that place. 
It is not to be doubted but many individuals have made very gen- 
teel fortunes by both of theſe vocations. The maſter-manufac- 
turer, and the importer of foreign commodities, have each a cer- 
tain profit, and grow rich by that traffic; while the country in 
conſequence of the total ſtop that 1s put to improvement in agri- 
culture may be ſaid to be a loſer . And the country-gentlemen, 

| however 


* It would be of much importance to the ſtate, if country-gentlemen, and the le- 
giſlature at large, would learn to diſtinguiſh with preciſion between thoſe kinds of 
commerce and manufactures that tend only to enrich the merchant, and thoſe that at 

E | the 


4 4 
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however little ſome of them may at preſent ſee it, muſt in the end 


become very great ſufferers ;— as a little time, if the above in- 
duction of facts ſhould not be ſatis factory, will ſufficiently ſhow, 
While things remain upon their preſent footing, gentlemen, with 
little pleaſure, and leſs profit, may force a few unavailing unprove- 
ments a little forward ;— but it never can be in the power of the 


mere farmer to do any thing of conſequence in that way; ſo that 


the general improvement of the country muſt be at a ſtand. 


But unſtable is the proſperity of that country, which has its 
chief dependence on the flouriſhing of its towns independent of 
its agriculture and peaſantry : for a thouſand circumſtances may 


f totally 


the ſame time tend to enrich the country, and augment its internal proſperity : 
for theſe are often disjoined ;— ſo often, indeed, that thoſe kinds of traffic which 


are in general moſt profitable to the merchant, are leaſt beneficial to the coun- 


try,——The merchant is never ſo happy, or ſo likely to acquire riches in a very 
{hort time, as when he obtains any monopoly in trade; but every monopoly in 
trade tends to impoveriſh the induſtrious ſubjects of the ſtate,——The importer of 
foreign fineries finds it greatly for his own profit to encourage a ſpirit of diſſipa- 
tion and extravagance among all ranks of people: for he not only reaps profit on 
them in the mean time, but he knows, that what were accounted mere ſuperfluities 
at firſt, ſoon become neceſſaries of life, ſo that his trade will increaſe with the in- 
creafing demand for them.——Ir is his intereſt, therefore, and will be his ſtudy, 
to promote as far as he can that general ſpirit of extravagance and diflipation, 
which is the moſt effectual bar to ſober induſtry, and the moſt certain means of de- 
ſtroying the internal felicity of every individual of the ſtate, In conſequence of 
this ſyſtem, the people ſoon become poor, and the profits of the dealer increaſes 
with their poverty. Like rich uſurers who meet with needy ſpendthrifts, they 
advance what is defired at an extravagant premium, — Credit is given for an ex- 
orbitant advance of price, —This may be called the harveſt of the moneyed trafficker; 
which is the more abundant, the leſs there is to give. — His profits therefore in- 
creaſe, as the miſery of the country increaſes.— How abſurd then is it in man- 
kind to eſtimate the degree of the improvement of a country by the richneſs. of its 


merchants ? 
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xotally: ruin the one, while the proſperity that reſults from the 
other cam hardly be affected but by the total deſtruction of the 
ſtate itſelf Such was the caſe with Genoa, that once proud mi- 
ſtreſs of the ſeas, which is long ago ſunk into total inſignificance. 
uch was Antwerp, which but two centuries ago raiſed her 
towering head aloft, and looked down with contempt on all the 
other places of the earth. Antwerp, whoſe merchants were 
princes *, whoſe manufacturers were reckoned among the ho- 


nourable 


merchants ? It uſually happens, that when a ſtate is exhauſted to the utmoſt degree, 
and on the very verge of deſtruction, its merchants are in the higheſt degree of 
* ſplendor z as might be illuſtrated by many examples, ancient and modern, were it 
here neceſſary. | : 


Joo long hath the legiſlature of this country omitted to make this neceſſary dit. 


tinction, which has led chem into many errors that it is now high time for them to 
correct. At is the intereſt of men of landed property to watch over the real p 
ſperity of the labouring people, and to increaſe their real riches; for their own re- 
venues mult” riſe or fall with them.—— The-preſent time is all that a merchant 
needs to attend to. When the poor are ſo far fleeced as not to be able to yield 
him any more of their ſubſtance, he can, without inconvenience, withdraw to an- 
other region, and carry off his plunder with him. — It is therefore highly impolitic 
to allow the councils of a nation to be guided entirely by a ſet of men whoſe real 
intereſt is not neceſſarily connected with the proſperity of the ſtate —— Commerce 
ought to be encouraged as a uſeful handmaid of the ſtate :— as a very valuable ſer- 
vant it is true, but ſtill but as a ſervant ; whoſe intereſts ought to be made ſubſer- 
vient to that of the ſtate, and not like thoſe cunning factors of ſome opulent com- 
panies, who make the intereſt of their conſtituents give way to their own private 


| advantage, 


. 


* Lewis Guicciardin gives the following account of one of the merchants of 
Antwerp: Li piu ricci & i piu nominati di tutti queſti mercatanti, ſono i Foc- 
.* cheri, Alamani d' Auguſta, il capo della cui famiglia, cio e' il Signor' Antonia, 
Principe veramente de gl'altri mercatanti, eſſendo morto poco fa, pur'nella ſua 
* patria, laſciò per teſtamento il valore de piu di /i millioni di ſcudi Noro, oltre a 
tante altre groſſiſſime faculia, che ſono in quella illuſtre, & ſplindida famiglia, 
4 E 2 | « guadagnate 
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nourable of the earth; by a trifling revolution was tutally abaſed, 
and never has been able to recover almoſt any reſemblance of her 
former proſperity. And in Scotland the royal boroughs of Fife, 


which once flouriſhed exceedingly by means of peculiar privi- 


leges, fiſhings, and trade, altogether independent of agriculture, 
that are long ſince removed to other ſhores ;— are they not funk 


into the loweſt infignificancies ? And ought not this to afford us a 
ſtriking leſſon of the inſtability of any grandeur that does not 
ultimately depend on agriculture for its ſupport ? 


But although the profits that reſult to a ſtate are always much 


greater, if its manufactures are ſupported by the produce of the 


ſtate itſelf, than where the materials are brought from another 
country, yet they are hardly in any caſe fo pernicious as in that 


which I have mentioned. 


For if the manufacture neceſſarily requires to be carried on by 
people in concert with one another, if I may uſe this expreſſion; 
that is, where thoſe who practiſe the different branches of it, 


ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of each other, ſo that it muſt be 


carried on with a number in one place, it will rather have a ten- 
dency to promote than retard the progreſs of agriculture. . 


If the manufacture neceſſarily requires the aid of machinery in 


% guadagnate nelP exercitio mercantile in termine di circa ſettanta anni Diſcrip de 
% Paix Baſh, p. 116.” We are apt to believe, in Britain, that no merchants ever 
equalled in opulence the merchants of London ;— but I believe there is no inſtance 
of one ſo rich as this Signor Antonio Focheri, who bequeathed at his death, not 
to mention his other property, ſix millions of fcudi, which, at 38. 9 d. each, a- 
mounts to L. 1,120,500 Sterling, What a noble idea does this give of the magni- 
ficence of this trading city at that time ! 


355" Bat 
die 
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a great degree, or ſtands in need of ſhelter for the operators, ſo 
as to require extenſive buildings to be erected before it can be 


* carried on; 


4 Or if thoſe who practiſe it muſt neceſſarily ſerve an apprentice- 
ſhip before they can attain a proper knowledge in their calling, — 
the eſtabliſhing of ſuch manufactures in any country may be con- 
fidered as beneficial to the intereſt of agriculture, and therefore 
tend to the good of the ſtate. 


- For if a manufacture of any of the three claſſes above enumera- 
ted be eſtabliſhed in any rich and fertile country, by convening a 
number of people into one place, who muſt all be fed by the farmer, 
without interfering with any of his neceſſary operations, they eſta- 
bliſh a ready market for the produce of his farm ;. and thus throw 
money into his hands, and give ſpirit and energy to his culture. 
While his ſervants, unſeduced by the manufacturers, who are at 
ſome diſtance from him, or ſeparated by barriers that are not o- 
vercome without ſome confiderable effort, continue to perform 
their labour with alacrity, and ſhare with their maſter in his rea- 
ſonable profits; and thus, with pleaſure and ſatisfaction to them- 
ſelves, enable him to obtain ſtill more money, and carry on till 
higher degrees of improvement. 


It is in this manner that the filk-manufaQture in England, al- 
though carried on entirely with foreign materials, muſt be 
conſidered as highly beneficial to the ſtate, although much leſs 
fo than if we ourſelves, or our colonies, could furniſh theſe ma- 
terials, | 


The manfacture of ropes from hemp, that is carried on in ſo 
2 many 


* 


— 
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many different parts of the iſland, will furniſh us with an ex- 
ample of the ſecond claſs of beneficial manufactures, although em- 
ployed in working up foreign materials. 


And every manufacture of iron or ſteel throughout the iſland, 
affords us an example of the third claſs of manufactures, that may 
be carried on with great benefit to the ſtate, even where they are 
obliged to have recourſe to foreign markets for their rough ma- 


terials, 


I am afraid you may think theſe diſcuſſions rather tedious than 
entertaining ; but they are undoubtedly of great importance; on 
which account I hope they will meet with a favourable indulgence 
from you. Many perſons in England do not make a careful 
enough diſcrimination in this reſpect, when they are about to 
eſtabliſh new manufactures in any place ;— but in Scotland you 
will hardly meet with one among the middling ranks of people, 
who do not imagine, that all ſorts of manufactures are almoſt e- 
qually beneficial ro the ſtate; nor have they any other rule of 
eſtimating the comparative utility of different ſorts, but by the 
proportional value of the manufactures worked off in a given 
time. It is evident, however, that this is by no means a juſt mode 
of calculating and therefore it became extremely neceſſary in a 
diſquiſition of the nature I have undertaken, to examine this mat- 
ter thoroughly; becauſe, if it ſhall be found neceſſary to adopt 
any ſort of manufactures, it becomes expedient to be certain if 
the particular manufacture to be ſo recommended, will be at- 
tended with very beneficial conſequences to the ſtate, or the re- 


verſe. 


Let this be my excuſe for having detained you ſo long upon 
this preliminary diſcuſſion.— I am, &c. 
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Ineſfectual efforts to rear abundance of flax in Scotland. The ruinous 
conſequences that attend the cultivating flax in a poor country,— The | 
growing of wool in ſimilar circumſtances highly beneficial ——The © 
richneſs of the foil in England much owing to this cauſe. Reaſons 
why ſheep have been leſs attended to in Scotland than in England — 
Bad effefts that have reſulted from the attachment of the Scots to F 
black cattle inſtead of ſheep. The general mdolence of the people 4 

in the Highlands in a great meaſure owmg to this cauſe It ne- 

© ceſſarily tends to involve the poor in miſery and diftreſs ——1t is the 
chief cauſe of their preſent difficulties ——Poſſubility of fill render- 
ing that country flouriſhing and happy. 
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To Mr * * * * * * * & & & * London. 


DEAR SIR, | September 5.1775. 


RITAIN has never been thought capable of furniſhing mate- 
rials for carrying on any manufacture to ſuch extent as thoſe 
of linen and woollen: the laſt of which has been long firmly eſta- 


bliſhed in England; and for ſome years paſt vigorous efforts have 
been made to eſtabliſh the former ih Scotland, although hitherto 
—_— with leſs ſucceſs than many ſincere well-wiſhers to their country 
SE would be pleaſed with, 

= 8 | | F Hitherto 


* 
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Hitherto the linen manufacture in Scotland has laboured under 
the great inconvenience of being obliged to depend on Holland, 
and other foreign ſtates, for the principal part of the flax that has 
been manufactured here; and has felt thoſe rubs that may natu- 
rally be expected in theſe circumſtances, from a commercial 
people, who in general know their own intereſt as well as any one, 
and purſue it with unwearied application; ſo that the rough ma- 
terials have been from time to time raiſed in their price, till they are 


now about cent. per cent. dearer than when the manufacture was 


firſt eſtabliſhed in Scotland, as I have already had occaſion to 
remark, 


But although the encouragers of this manufacture ſeem to have 
been fully ſenſible of the abſolute neceſſity of our rearing the raw 
materials ourſelves, if we with to continue it, and have therefore 
ſpared no pains or coſt to encourage the growth of flax in this 
country; yet they have never been able to attain the deſired end. 
And there is reaſon to fear that the manufacture is on this ac- 
count but in a very declining ſtate at preſent, 


If we would take a curſory view of this iſland, and compare 
the nature of the ſoil and other particulars in each of the two 
grand diviſions of it, we {ſhould at firſt fight be ready to imagine, 
that the inhabitants of each of theſe diſtricts had reſolved to adopt 
the manufacture that moſt naturally ſuited the other. At leaſt 
this is remarkably the caſe with Scotland, which has undoubted- 


ly made choice of a manufacture for herſelf, that might have 


been carried on to much better account in England, 


For as flax is an impoveriſhing crop, taking a good deal of nou- 


riſhment from the ſoil, and yields nothing in return by which it 
might 
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might in any degree be again recruited, it is evident that this 
crop could only be culti vated with propriety in a rich and fertile 
country. And as the ſoil of England is allowed to be richer and 
more fertile than that of Scotland in general, it ſeems that Eng- 
land would have been better adapted for rearing flax, and of 
courſe for carrying on the linen manufacture, than Scotland. 


On the other hand, the numerous mountains in Scotland, ſo 
exceedingly proper for rearing ſheep, and the many rills that de- 
ſcend from theſe, ſo well adapted to many of the operations of 
the woollen manufacture, would ſeem to indicate, that this coun- 
try was more naturally fitted for carrying on that manufacture 
than England, which is much more deficient in both theſe re- 
ſpects. But, | 


Not to proſecute this parallel farther at preſent, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that if even the moſt fertile fields in Scotland could not, 
without evident loſs to the public, be made to rear extenfive and 
continued crops of flax; how much more pernicious would it be 
to the poorer and more barren countries that border upon or are 
included in the Highlands, which, with no degree of culture 
that has hitherto been deviſed for them, have been rendered ca- 
pable of producing abundant crops of graſs or corn! 


In cheſe fituations, ſhould this ruinous crop be ever introduce, 
the beſt ſoils would hardly be ſufficient to rear it to any degree of 
perfection. And as all theſe rich ſpots would ſoon be exhauſted, 
the ſoil would in a ſhort time be ſo much deteriorated as to be- 


come not only unfit for bearing flax, but even for rearing corn of 
any ſort to perfection. 


F 2 On 
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On this account, it is undoubtedly the intereſt of every gentle- 
man who is poſſeſſed of lands that ſtand in need of melioration, 
to guard with the utmoſt care againſt introducing this. crop into 


his fields. For, however great the profits might be that ſhould 


attend the firſt two or three crops of it, the inevitable conſe- 
quence would be ruin to his eſtate in the end. Like a flow but 
ſubtile poiſon, that may be pleaſing to the palate, although deſtruc- 
tive to the human frame, he ought to dread its ' venom while he 
taſtes the ſweet, and guard againſt its baneful influence with the 
moſt cautious circumſpection. 


Luckily, however, for the gentlemen of property in the High- 
lands, and other diſtricts that would be in greateſt danger of be- 
ing hurt by it, the difficulties attending the culture of this plant 
in their particular fituation, are ſo great and unſurmountable, 
that they run little riſk of ſuffering very deeply in this way: al- 
though I am well informed, that ſome of the moſt extenſive flax- 
raiſing counties begin to feel theſe effects of the culture of this 
plant 1n a very ſenſible degree, and are therefore obliged to re- 
trench very much in this reſpe&t; inſomuch that in ſome of 
theſe , not one fourth part of the flax-ſeed is now ſown that uſed 


to be a few years ago. 


For theſe reaſons, with others that need not be here adduced, 
it is in vain to expect that ever abundance of flax can be reared 
in the Highlands, or even Lowlands, of Scotland, to ſupply mate- 
rials for an extenſive linen manufacture. 


The ſame objection, however, does not lie againſt the rearing 
of wool. For ſhould the country be found to be well adapted for 
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the nouriſhing and rearing ſheep to perfection in other re- 
ſpects, conſidered in this point of view it would perhaps be the 
moſt advantageous produce that could be obtained from the ſoil, 
as we know of no more ſpeedy and effectual method of meliora- 
ting a poor and barren ſoil, than depaſturing it with ſheep, 


For the dung of this little animal is juſtly eſteemed a more fer- 
tiliſing manure, than that of any other domeſtic animal; ſo that 
if they are penned (folded) on proper places in the neighbour- 
hood of their paſture- ground, theſe ſpots will be ſo much enrich- 
ed, as to be capable of producing abundant crops of grain. And 
if theſe ſpots are laid down to graſs again before they are too 
much exhauſted, they will continue ever afterwards to carry a great 
deal more graſs than formerly. This would render the ſame fields 
capable of nouriſhing an additional number of ſheep, or other a- 
nimals; which would yield a proportionally greater quantity of 
dung, that would ſerve to meliorate ſtill more ground; and ſo 
on it might go forward, conſtantly improving the ſoil more and 
more in mfinitum, | 


Nor are the advantages of this improvement confined to arable 
land alone, but may be experienced in the ſame degree in moun- 
tainous countries that do not admit of tillage at all, For the 
ground thus manured, however ſteep or rugged it may be, will 
continue ever afterwards to yield a much greater quantity of 
richer graſs, than it ever could have produced without this 
powerful ſimulus. So that in this caſe the ſame conſequences 
follow as above. 


Doubtleſs this circumſtance, although not attended to by poli- 
tical writers, has contributed not a little to the fertility of the ſoil 


in 
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in England; and is perhaps one of the principal cauſes of its ſu- 
periority in this reſpect over Scotland. For ſince the earlieſt ac- 
counts of that country, we find that ſheep have always been held 
in high eſtimation in it. And from the days of Edward III. till 
the reſtoration, the profits the farmers muſt neceſſarily have drawn 
from this animal having been evidently greater, than from any o- 
ther product of the fields, they muſt have always been reared 
in prodigious numbers. And any one who attends to the neceſ- 
ſary melioration of the ſoil, where great flocks of ſheep are kept, 
and little arable ground, will not be ſurpriſed if in many hundred 
years that ſhould become eminently conſpicuous. 


From theſe conſiderations it would ſeem to be an object well 
worth the ſerious attention of every. proprietor in Scotland, to ex- 
amine with the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy, if wool of a good qua- 
lity could be reared in abundance in this country, ſo as to fur- 
niſh materials for an extenſive manufacture; that thus we might 
be enabled in time to reap ſome of the advantages that neceſſarily 
reſult from the abundance of our flocks of ſheep. 


It ſeems at firſt fight to be a little ſurprifing, that in ſach an 
extenſive tract of country, that ſeems to be ſo capable of rearing 
ſheep in abundance, as is the Highlands of Scotland, this animal 


| ſhould have been ſo long neglected. But the power of habit is 


ſuch as is not eaſily overcome; ſo that thoſe who have been long 
accuſtomed to follow a certain routine, go on 1n it witn a ſort of 
blind perſeverance, without ever taking the trouble to examine if 
the practice they follow be more beneficial than others equally 
within their power. 


This has probably been the caſe with the inhabitants of the 
Highlands. 
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Highlands. For when feodal anarchy took place in theſe 
regions, — when robbery was practiſed as a trade, and ſud- 
den inroads from the neighbouring clans were always to be dread- 
ed. cattle, as being eaſier defended, or driven to places of ſafety, 
than ſheep, would naturally become the favourite ſtock of theſe 
people; eſpecially as they could have no temptation to wiſh 
to have more wool than was merely ſufficient for their own 
clothing, ſuch as it might be. For as commerce could not be 
there practiſed, no idea of manufactures for foreign export could 
ever enter into their imagination, A great quantity of wool, 
therefore, muſt have been to them only an unneceſſary and uſe- 
leſs burden. But the hides of their cattle aftorded them ſhoes, 
bucklers, thongs, and many other articles which muſt have been 
uſeful to a ſavage people, and thus highly eſteemed by them. 


In this manner they have acquired originally a fondneſs for that 
kind of live ſtock. Nor have they as yet become ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the advantages of a civilized life, to be able to 
perceive what a difference it produces in the value of articles of 


this ſort, 


Induſtry, and activity of body and mind, are the qualitics 
that contribute in the higheſt degree to the happineſs of every ci- 
vilized nation: thoſe circumſtances, therefore, which tend to 
promote theſe in the higheſt degree, ought to be attended to with 


the greateſt care. 


If a grafing-country has its chief dependence upon cattle, it is 
attended with this peculiar inconvenience, that as the inhabitants 


have no neceſſary inducement to induſtry, they naturally aban- 
I | don 
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don themſelves to idleneſs. And a habit of indolence being 


once acquired, it muſt be extremely difficult to get it eradica- 
ted. 


But if the inhabitants have their chief reliance on ſheep, the 
neceſſary operations of ſhearing and cleaning the wool, &c. oblige 
them to be in ſome meaſure more active than they otherwiſe 
would have been. And as they would have conſtantly among their 
hands materials ſo neceſſary for their own and families clothing, 
they could hardly avoid falling into the way of manufacturing 
it in ſome ſort; which would have a powerful tendency to prevent 
that liſtleſs indolence from getting footing among them that 
muſt prevail among the other ſpecies of grafiers. 


Conſidered, therefore, in this light, it would ſeem probable, 
that a graſing-country, that has its chief dependence on ſheep, is 
much nearer a ſtate of improvement than one that depends upon 
cattle. 


Another very conſiderable inconvenience that attends a cattle- 
raiſing country is, That as there can be no conſtant market for 
theſe in the country itſelf; and as the inhabitants, in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, would have no other marketable commodity, they 
muſt depend entirely upon others for almoſt the whole of their 
ſubſiſtence ; ſo that when, by any accident, the demand from a- 
broad is leſſened, the value of their cattle finks prodigiouſſy; and 
in ſome caſes they cannot be ſold at all. But as the inhabitants 
are even then under a neceſſity of having ſome bread-corn, and other 
neceſſaries of life, (not to mention their rent), they muſt in theſe 
caſes be reduced to a ſtate of extreme miſery, which not only de- 
. | bilitates 


. 22 
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bilitates the body, but alſo enervates the mind, and renders the 
whole people incapable of any generous exertion *, 


But what renders this {till more to be lamented is, that almoſt 
the whole calamity in theſe caſes falls upon the lower claſs of 
people, who thus become little better than ſlaves, ſubjected in all 
caſes to the capricious nod of a ſet of men who keep them in the 
moſt abject thraldom: for, as the cattle muſt all be driven to a 
diſtant market, and ſold in conſiderable parcels together, it be- 
comes impoſſible for a poor man to carry his own little ſtock thi- 
ther himſelf. The poorer fort of people are therefore ſubjected to 
the neceſſity of dealing with a ſet of men called drovers, who, on 
account of the difficulty of travelling in that country, which pre- 
vents acceſs to ſtrangers, have in ſome meaſure an entire mono- 
poly of the ſale of cattle, and therefore give almoſt. what prices 
they pleaſe ; and thus in a ſhort time amaſs more wealth, and 
live in greater ſplendour, than many of the ancient chieftains 
themfelves can do, And as theſe drovers are uſually conſiderable 
graſiers themſelves, when at any time the demand for cattle ſlac- 
kens a little, it is but natural to ſuppoſe, that they will then ſell 


only their own ; ſo that every other perſon is then reduced to the 
moſt pinching want. 


Hard, indeed, muſt be the lot of thoſe who are ſubjected to 
ſuch a complication of diſtreſſes, as the ſituation of theſe poor 
people muſt neceſſarily expoſe them to 


Were it neceſſary here, it would be no difficult matter to ſhew, that an acci- 
dental ſtagnation of this ſort, coinciding with a failure of crop in the low coun- 
tries, was the immediate cauſe of the diſtreſs that gave riſe to the thoughts of cmi- 
gration, and the preſent complaints in the Highlands. 


G But 
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But if the country were in a great meaſure ſtocked with theep, 
ſome part of theſe diſtreſſes would be immediately removed: arid, 
with a little neceſſary attention in the proprietors of that country, 
the whole might in a ſhort time be remedied; for as they would 
then have not only the carcaſe to bring to market, but the woo! 
alſo, they would have at leaſt two chances to eſcape a a bad marker 
for one they have at preſent. | 


And if they ſhould be induced to fall into the way of manufac- 
turing their own wool, (which would not be difficult to accom- 
pliſh if once they had the materials in abundance), money would 
come among them in plenty ;— emigrations of all ſorts would 
quickly ceaſe ;— the number of people would encreaſe;— a ſpirit 
of independence would prevail, and entirely aboliſh that ſhock- 
ing diſparity of condition, which at preſent annihilates (if I may 
uſe the expreſſion) their ſouls, and enervates their bodies. 
Their mental faculties would gradually acquire ſtrength, and a 
ſpirit of enterpriſe and emulation get footing among them; which 
would enable them to perceive, and improve to the utmoſt, all 
the advantages that their ſituation afforded them ;— e 86A 


which, in certain reſpects, few can equal. 


Some may perhaps deem it impoſſible ever to effectuate a 
change ſo deſireable; and therefore, with a deſponding indiffe- 
rence, think that every propoſal to effectuate this change is chi- 
merical. But I cannot bring myſelf to view it in this light. Ex- 
perience may cally convince us, that no two men differ more 
widely from one another, than the fame perſon may do from him- 
ſelf in different circumſtances. Like a ſpark of fire concealed 
under a heap of rubbiſh, the human mind may long be buried 
under the overpowering load of ignorance and oppreſſion; but 
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free, it from theſe chains, and it will quickly develope its powers. 
Feeble, indeed, are its firſt exertions, and eaſily repreſſed; but if 


theſe are encouraged, it gradually waxes ſtronger and ſtronger, 
till at length it blazes forth with irreſiſtible power and glory. It 
is thus that South Britain, that once poor deſpiſed country,— 
the prey of every invading power, and ſlave of many ſucceſſive 
conquerors, has at length become the envy or the dread of all the 
nations around it. Nor will the ſame means fail of producing ſi- 
milar effects in every other country. We have ſeen, that a ſmall 
ſpot of this peculiarly-favoured iſle is unfortunately involved in 
circumſtances which render the inhabitants leſs comfortable than 
thoſe of other parts of Great Britain. But the æra ſeems to ap- 
proach, when they will partake of the ſame bleſſings as the other 
parts of the iſland. Almoſt all the diſagreeable part of the change 
is already effected. The anarchy that aroſe from the loſs of 
their chieftains, is now in a great meaſure ceaſed, by the eſta- 
bliſhment of the civil power, which has now got ſuch firm foot- 
ing among them as totally to aboliſh all marks of their former 
juriſcdliction.—— The old men, who were unreaſonably wedded to 
their former cuſtoms, are now almoſt the whole of them dead ; 
and with them a great part of their ancient prejudices have dies 
peared. The late wars carried many of the common people a- 
broad, who have acquired ſome knowledge of the advantages of 
civil ſociety ; and the idea they have given of the bleſſings of li- 
berty, and the ſpirit of independence that they have diſſeminated 
among their fellows, has, no doubt, contributed to excite that 
deſire of emigrating which ar preſent prevails among them. Even 
this ſpirit for emigration I conſider as one of the molt favourable 
{ſymptoms of their being ready to adopt any rational plan of im- 
provement, as it proves, that their own cuſtoms and country are 
in ſome mcaſure indifferent to them ; and that they are ſenſible 
2 of 
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of the diſagreeableneſs of their ſituation, and would willingly 
exert themſelves to render it more comfortable. It is the criſis of 
the diſeaſe which has long haraſſed them. If nothing is now 
done to reſtore their exhauſted ſtrength, the conſequences may be 
fatal; but if they are duly cared for, and have proper cordials 
adminiſtered to them, they will quickly attain that health and 
vigour of which they have been ſo long deprived. 


Firmly convinced of theſe facts, I ſhall proceed in my next 
candidly to inquire, whether it ſeems to be probable, that wool 
of a good quality may be raiſed in that part of the country, to 
give any reaſonable room to hope, that an extenſive woollen ma- 
nufacture may be eſtabliſhed in Scotland; which will give me an 
opportunity of remarking many particulars with regard to the 
raiſing of wool, and management of ſheep, that ſeem to have 
been hitherto but too little attended to. — Tours, &c, 
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Objections to ſome of the foregoing remarks. Manufaftures of fine 
laces, and other articles of luxury, in which the materials are of "0 
little value, ſuppoſed. to be beneficial to a ſlate, exemplified in the bone- 9 
lace manufaſture in Buckinghamſhire and Paiſly— Anfewerg,— 3 | ; ä | 
© ſhawmg that theſe deſerve not to be highly encouraged, — exempli- 1 
fied in the fine manufactures of France. Striftures on the manu- _ 
fattures of Geneva, — and on the Spittalfields filk-manufature. 8 
Obſervations on the ineſfectual attempts that have been made to im- 1 
prove agriculture in Scotland. be encreaſe of manufactures and 1 
commerce, the only effeftual way of encouraging agriculture, — ex- 3 
emplified m the town of Aberdeen, Agriculture cannot poſſibly g * 
flouriſh without the aid of one of theſe — Commerce alone alnis/? 1 
. always ineſfectual without manufattures, — and why, —— Hence WE 
the agriculture of Scotland is chiefly hurt by our neglect of pro per 4 2 
manufacture. An enquiry, what manufaftures may be moſt bene- : A 
ficial to Scotland. No other flaple commodity produced in it that i Wi 
capable of ſupporting a valuable manufacture, unleſs it be wwool. 20 
Can fine wobl. he raiſed there in abuudance *——-Difquiſitions relating : 
to ſheep, with a view to anſwer this quęſtion.— Of the mflucnce =} 
of paſtures on the quality of the woot, — various examples. Cu- | 1 
cluſion. Rich. paſtures do not improve the fineneſs of the vc. — 5 
Abundance of food at all times neceſſary fer the preſervation. of the 
wool ;— winter food for ſheep, on this account, as well as others, 1 
eng ht always to be provided ;— Whins (furze)) flrongly recon- : 5 
mended for this purpoſe Directions for propagating them, 4 Z 
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LETTER FOURTH. 


To Mr . #*####*#* London. 


Dxar Sr R, September 15. 1775. 


| anc the. pleaſure to acknowlege the receipt of your very ac- 
ceptable favour of the 1ſt inſtant; and I am happy to find, that 
any thing in my power can contribute towards your entertain- 
ment, | 


Lou ſeem to be ſatisfied, that thoſe manufactures are in general 
moſt advantageous to a ſtate, chat are employed on working up 
ſome 


7 
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ſome of the native products of it; but you cannot be convinced 
that I have not drawn too ſtrong a picture of the inconveniencies 
that ſometimes attend the others. 

For the good of a country in whoſe proſperity I am much in- 
tereſted, I could with that your opinion ſhould prove to be right; 
but facts ſpeak ſtrongly, and to theſe I muſt appeal as decifive in 
this caſe, You can have many opportunities of being informed 
with regard to the truth of thoſe I have ſtated. All I deſire is, 
that you will make the neceſſary enquiries at thoſe who are ca- 
pable of giving you information, and I make no doubt but you 
will ſoon find that I have in no particular exaggerated in the 
leaſt, 


You think too that I have entirely omitted a caſe that ought to 
have been particularly attended to in this diſcuſſion, viz. Thoſe 
manufactures, that although ſubſiſting by foreign materials, work 
them up to ſach a degree of fineneſs, as makes the prime coſt of 
the materials be a matter of hardly any moment at all; ſo that in 
this caſe it is of little conſequence whether the materials be 
brought from another country or not. And you mention the 


manufacture of thread-lace at Newport-Pagnel, &c. in Bucking - 


hamſhire as an example of this ſort; and think you have heard, 
that ſomething of the ſame ſort of fine linen manufacture is car- 


ried on about Paiſſy, or ſome other parts of Scotland. 


Your remarks here are very juſt. I did omit this kind of ma- 


nufacture altogether ;— not through forgetfulneſs, but becauſe 1 


did not think it of importance enough to deſerve a place among 
thoſe that ought to be conſidered as priucipal objects of attention 
to a whole nation; and as being attended with diſadvantages pe- 
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culiar to themſelves, that ought to make them be encouraged only 
wich very great caution. 


37 


Thoſe manufactures always deſerve to be moſt cheriſhed, which 
afford the proſpect of a conſtant and ſteady demand: for if this 
demand ſhall be apt to vary, the poor operators will be often 
thrown idle; which is always attended with the moſt diſtreſsful 
conſequences to ſociety. But things which miniſter immediately 
to the real wants and neceſſities of mankind, have a proſpect of 
being more conſtantly called for, than thoſe that only furniſh food 
for luxury and diſſipation: for as luxury is ruled by faſhion and 
caprice, it may demand with the moſt unreaſonable avidity to- day, 
— what it ſhall neglect and contemn to-morrow. On this account 
the plainer and coarſer manufactures, that are worn by the bulk of 
mankind, fer ſervice, rather than for ſhow, experience, for the 
moſt part, fewer gluts of market than thoſe that are finer. - The 
manufacturers of Norwich, who deal in fine crapes, and other de- 
licate ſtuffs, are laid idle three times, for once that the Yorkſhire 
manufaQurer, who deals chiefly in low- priced ſerviceable cloths, 
experiences the ſame misfortune, 


If you look over the wardrobe of your grandmother, you will 
perceive what revolutions have happened in the taſte of mankind 
for laces, and other fineries of that fort, How many ſuits of this 
kind do you meet with that coſt amazing ſums, which are now, 
and have been long entirely uſeleſs !— In our own days do we not 
ice, that one year Bruſſels laces are moſt in faſhion, and purchaſed 
at any price; while the next, perhaps, they are laid entirely aſide, 
— and French or other kinds of laces, or fine ſewings, the names 
of which 1 know not,— are only prized. Muſlins are ſometimes 
preferred ;— ſometimes lawns, — gauzes, or other fine kinds of 
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linen manufactures, are more in vogue; ſo that the poor manu- 
facturer who has his bread depending upon the ſale of any one 
kind of theſe, muſt be often reduced to very great diſtreſs, 


Theſe inconveniencies were not foreſeen by Lewis XIV. of 
France, — who, led away by his own fondneſs for finery, thought 
to make his country the moſt flourithing on the globe, by ma- 
king his people acquire a ſuperiority over all other nations in thoſe 
manufactures: that miniſtered to the luxuries of mankind. At 
a great expence he made them attain an eminent degree of per- 
fection in theſe ſeveral arts: — and while his court was conſidered 
as the ſtandard of elegance and taſte to all the world, and fo long 
as he himſelf continued to protect them with all his influence, 
they flouriſhed abundantly ; but no ſooner did the power of that 
influence diminiſh, than they felt themſelves involved in grievous. 
diſtreſſes, ſo that they were obliged in a. great meaſure to. abandon. 
theſe futile labours, and betake themſelves to more plain, but 
uſeful manufactures ; which they have now brought to ſuch per- 
fection, as to be able to beat the Engliſh out of many foreign 
markets, where they had continued unrivaled for ſeveral ages. 


When we view things in this light, it may perhaps appear 
doubtful if the inhabitants of Geneva have made choice of the 
moſt proper kind of manufacture upon which they have their 
chief reliance, (that of watches, and other fine trinkets. of hard- 
ware); as a taſte for theſe fine kinds of trinkets, in which they 
chiefly excel, may diminiſh in foreign countries. But it is only a 
ſmall ſtate, ſo that there is leſs danger of their overſtocking the 
market, than if a populous nation were to adopt in general a ma- 
aufacture of the ſame ſort, The eaſe, too, attending the carriage 
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of ſuch trinkets is a conſideration of ſome importance to an in- 
land e 


Gar own filk enn are feels Wi of the inconveniencies 
that ariſe from this cauſe ; on which account chiefly, the Spittal- 
fields weavers have given more diſturbance to the nation for a cen 
tury backwards, than all the other manufacturers in it when put 
together. 


On this account, too, theſe manufacturers are obliged to ſubmit 
to the inconvenience of remaining in a part of the country where 
almoſt all the neceſſaries of life are dearer than in any other part 
of it ; becauſe, were they to remove at a diſtance from court, the 
centre of faſhions, they would not ſo ſoon have an opportunity of 


being with certainty informed of many circumſtances that it con- 
cerns chem much to know. 


For theſe reaſons I imagine it would be improper to endeavour 
to eſtabliſh manufactures of this ſort to a very great extent,— A 
particular place or two, may be with ſafety employed in that way; 
but when we come to conſider of ways and means for employing 


the bulk of a nation, theſe are hardly deſerving any degree of 
attention. 


You feem likewiſe to be much ſurpriſed at the account I have 
given of the encouragement the manufactures had met with in 
Aberdeenſhire, to the evident hurt of agriculture, which you had 
always heard was almoſt the ſole object that engroſſed the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen in Scotland; ſo that you imagined every 
thing would have been made to give way to this their favourite 
profeſſion; on which account you had been made to believe they 
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in a great meaſure neglected trade and manufactures of every fort. 
You wiſh that I would be a little more explicit on that head, and 
endeavour to explain this ſeeming difficulty, 


In obedience to your commands, I ſhall throw out ſome fur- 
ther obſervations on that ſubjet; which I avoided to do before, 
leſt you might have become tired of theſe general obſervations, 


You have not been miſinformed. It is certainly true, that the 
gentlemen in Scotland have in general beſtowed a greater atten- 
tion to agriculture for ſeveral years paſt, than to any other object 
whatever ; ſome of whom have attained perhaps to as great per- 
fection in the knowledge, and accuracy in the practice, of this art, 
as is to be met with in any part of the globe. Nor is it leſs true, 
that no other art or profeſſion would be encouraged by them, if 
it ſeemed to interfere in the leaſt with the intereſts of this their 
favourite art, Yet it happens here, as in many other caſes, tha 
the intereſts of this too much favoured child are eſſentially hurt 
by this ill-judged partiality in its favour. It is not enough that 
we wiſh to make agriculture flouriſh : if we hope to do this effec- 
tually, it is incumbent upon us to diſcover what are the circum- 
ſtances that may moſt effectually contribute towards this end. 


This ſtudy ſeems as yet to have made but ſmall progreſs in 


Scotland; which is the real cauſe of that ſeeming ſoleciſm of 
which you complain. It is a pity that it has not hitherto been 
more attended to; but it is never too late to amend. 


There are ſome inſtances of nations peculiarly fituated which 
have flouriſhed by means of commerce without agriculture ;— 


mere are alſo a very few examples of manufactures flouriſhing a- 
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mong a people who could have little dependence on the produce 
of the ſoil: but there is not among all the records of paſt ages a 
ſingle proof of a people who have enjoyed for any length of time 
a ſpirited agriculture, without the aid of commerce, or manufac- 
tures, or both. 


Nor is it poſſible that it ſhould be otherwiſe, For without com- 
merce or arts, what inducement has the farmer to cultivate the 
ſoil ? In this caſe every man will only wiſh to rear as much as is 
ſufficient for his own ſuſtenance, and no more; ſo that if the ſoil 
could afford a hundred times the produce that is ſufficient for 
them, it will be allowed to remain an uncultivated waſte, And if, 
in that country, any man ſhould be ſo fooliſh as to rear large 
crops, what would it benefit him! Every man has enough for 
his own ſubſiſtence, ſo that he wants none of that ſuperfluous 
produce, It muſt therefore be ſuffered to periſh without being of 
any uſe at all to the owner, 


For this reaſon a nation peopled only by farmers, muſt be a 
region of indolence and miſery. If the ſoil is naturally fertile; 
little labour will procure abundance ; but for want of exerciſe, e- 
ven that little labour will be burthenſome, and often neglected; 
want will be felt in the midſt of abundance, and the human mind 
be abaſed nearly to the ſame degree with the beaſts that graſe the 
field. If the region is more barren, the inhabitants will be obli- 
ged to become ſomewhat more induſtrious, and therefore more 


happy. But miſerable at beſt muſt be the happineſs of ſuch a 
people, 


Thoſe, therefore, who wiſh to make agriculture flouriſh irs 
any country, can have no hope of ſucceeding in the attempt, bur 


by 
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by bringing commerce and manufactures to her aid; which, by tas 3 9 
king from the farmer his ſuperfluous produce, gives ſpirit to his 


operations, and life and activity to his mind. 

Without this imulus to activity, in vain do we. uſe argu- 
ments to rouſe the ſluggiſh inhabitants. In vain do we diſcos 
ver that the earth is capable of producing the moſt luxuriant har- 
veſts with little labour: our own abundant crops are produ- 
ced as undeniable proofs of this in vain.— But place a manu- 
facturer in the neighbourhood, who will buy every little article 
that the farmer can bring to market, and he will foon become 
induſtrious, The moſt barren fields will then become covered 
with ſome uſeful produce.——Inſtead of liſtleſs vagabonds, unfit 
for any ſervice, the country will abound with a hardy and robuſt. 
race of men, fit for every valuable purpoſe; and the voice of feſti- 
vity and joy be heard in every corner, inſtead of the groans of 
miſery, and the ſighs of diſcontent, 


Such are the happy fruits that naturally reſult from the alliance 
of agriculture with manufactures and commerce. 


Theſe are conſequences that muſt ſo readily occur to any one 
who conſiders the ſubje& with ever ſo little attention, that I am 
afraid you will think it ſuperfluous in me to have inſiſted upon 
them at ſach length : yet true it is, that I have hitherto met with, 
hardly any one perſon in Scotland, who ſeems to have attended to 
theſe particulars with ſu-hicare as is neceſſary. Inſtead of this, 
while manufactures are totally neglected, as not meriting the at- 
tention of the country-gentlemen, in every corner you meet with 
many worthy and public-ſpirited men, who having adopted in 
too limited a manner, the idea, that agriculture is the only ſolid 
baſis 
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baſis of the riches of any nation, ſeem to be reſolved to make it 
flouriſh here in ſpite of all oppoſition; and perſiſt, like Siſyphus, 
with immenſe labour and pain, to force the ſtone directly up the 
ill; which is no ſooner left to itſelf, than it tumbles again to the 
bottom with the utmoſt rapidity. 


But to drop the metaphor, — nothing is more common than to 
meet with gentlemen, who, at an immenſe expence, procure ſer- 
vants and implements from England and other Places, to ſet an 
example to their tenants of the way to obtain good crops of grain. 
Premiums are offered to excite them to emulation; chreatenings 
are employed to deter them,. and every argument that can poſſi- 
bly be deviſed, is uſed to perſuade them to follow ſuch an ex- 
ample: but in vain. Their ſtupidity, — their obſtinacy, as the 
gentlemen term it, but really and truly the inability of the poor 
tenants to do it, prevents them from profiting by theſe leſſons. 
How much eaſier and more pleaſing would it have been to 
them, to have begun in the right way of encouraging them, 
and leave the reſt to nature! Have they not opportunities of ob- 
ſerving every day, that in the neighbourhood of a ready market, 
no inducements are neceſſary to excite the common farmer to be- 
come induſtrious, and carry on improvements of every ſort with 
ſacceſs ! A particular caſe occurs to me juſt now that is ſo directly 
in point, that I cannot reſiſt the temptation of producing it as an 
example of the rapid progreſs with which improvements in agri- 
culture are made when circumſtances are favourable. | 


The town of Aberdeen has made great advances in trade and 
manufactures within theſe thirty or forty years paſt. The number 
of inhabitants has encreaſed greatly within that period. — Money 
has become more plenty there than formerly.—Their manner of” 
bving is now more elegant and expenſive ; articles of luxury have 


encreaſed.. 
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encreaſed. 


In conſequence of good roads having become. more 
common, horſes and wheel-carriages have alſo become extremely 
numerous.— On all which accounts, the demands for freſh ve- 
getables has greatly encreaſed in that place within the period a- 
bove mentioned, 


But, on account of the particular fituation of that town, it was 
a matter of ſome difficulty to augment the produce of the fields in 
that neighbourhood, and ſupply the daily encreaſing demand for 
theſe, This city is placed in the midſt of a country that is natu- 
rally the moſt ſterile that can poſſibly be imagined, For, unleſs it 
be a few hundred acres of ground that lie between the mouths of 
the rivers Dee and Don, cloſe by the town, there was not an 
inch of ground for many miles around it that could ſupply the 
inhabitants with any of the neceſlaries of life. On the eaſt is the 
German ocean ;— on the ſouth the Grampian mountains come 
cloſe to the river, terminating in a head-land on the ſouth ſide of 
the harbour called the Girdle Ne/s ;— and on the weſt and north, 
it is environed for many miles with an extended waſte, the moſt 
diſmal that can be conceived, in which nothing can be diſcovered 
but large maſſes of ſtone heaped upon one another, interſperſed 
here and there with a few buſhes of ſtarved heath, or disjoined by 
uncomfortable bogs and ſpouting marſhes, the moſt unpromiſing 
to the views of the farmer that can poſſibly be imagined, 


But what is it that human induſtry cannot perform !— what 
undertaking is too bold for man to attempt when he has the pro- 
ſpect of being repaid for his labour! Even theſe diſmal waſtes, it 
was imagined, might be converted into corn- fields. The ground 
was trenched ;— the ſtones were blaſted by gun- powder, and re- 


moved at an immenſe expence ;— manures were purchaſed :— 
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and thouſands of acres of this ſort of ground are now waving 
with the moſt luxuriant harveſts, and yield a rent from L. 5 to 
L. 8 Sterling per acre. 


In any other part of the world that I have ſeen, it would be 
reckoned impoſſible to convert ſuch ſoils to any valuable uſe ; and 
the moſt daring improver that I have met with any where elſe, 
would ſhrink back from attempting to cultivate a field which an A- 
berdeenſman would conſider as a trifting labour. Long habit has 
familiariſed them to ſuch arduous undertakings, — undertakings 
which could not be attempted any where elſe, as, unleſs in ſuch a 
particular ſituation as I have deſcribed, the improver could never be 
repaid, —For in what other part of Europe could a man lay out 
L. 100 Sterling, or upwards, on an acre of ground, before it could 
be put under crop, with any proſpect of being repaid ? — yet this 
is No uncommon thing in that neighbourhood. 


Noris this all: For to ſuch a height is the ſpirit for improvement 
riſen in that part of the world, that they are not only eager to 
cultivate theſe barren fields, but even purchaſe theſe dreary waſtes 
at a vaſt expence for that purpoſe. The laſt ſpot of ground of 
this ſort that was to diſpoſe of in that neighbourhood, was feued 
off by the town of Aberdeen in the year 1773, for ever, at an an- 
nual quit-rent, or, as we call it, feu-duty, of thirty-three or thirty- 
four ſhillings Sterling per acre, — although it was not then, and 
never could have been worth ſixpence per acre, if left in its native 
ſtate,— nor could be converted into corn-ground but at an ex- 
pence nearly equal to that above mentioned. 


It ought to be farther remarked in favour of the Aberdeen im- 


provers, that as they are at an unuſual expence in firſt bringing 
[ their 
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their grounds into culture; ſo they continue afterwards to cul- 
tivate them with greater care and attention than is common per- 
haps in any part of the iſland, ſo that they have more abundant 


returns, and can afford to pay greater rents, than in any other 
part of Great Britain. | 


Could I produce a more ſatisfactory proof, that a good market 
will always produce a ſpirited agriculture ? or is it poſſible to 
bring a more convincing argument in favour of the poor people 
in other corners of the country, who are accuſed by their propri- 
etors of obſtinacy, and other bad qualities, becauſe they do not 
improve their fields in the manner the proprietors could with ;— 
ſeeing ' many of thoſe who carry on improvements about Aber- 
deen, are people who have come from diſtant parts of the country, 
where no ſort of improvements were ever carried on,— and have 
no other arguments made uſe of to induce them to do it; but the 
only feeling one that ever can be made uſe of, their own intereſt ? 

It has always appeared to me a little ſurprifing, that mankind 
ſhould have in general entertained ſuch juſt ideas with regard to 
the means of making manufactures flouriſh, and ſuch defective 
notions concerning improvements in agriculture. For there is no 
man ſo ignorant as not to know at once, that the only poſſible 
way to make a manufacture thrive, is to procure a ready vent for 
the goods ; as without this every other encouragement, however 
liberal, muſt be ineffectual. And is it not ſufficiently obvious, 
that agriculture, although it has been diſtinguiſhed by another 
name, is, to every intent and purpoſe, a manufacture in as ſtrict 
a ſenſe of the word as the forming a yard of broad cloth ;— and 
differs not in any reſpect from other manufactures as to the means 
of making it flouriſh? 


Perhaps 
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perhaps, as you may never have had occaſion to conſider agri- 
culture in this point of view, it may not be unentertaining to run 
the parallel a little farther, 
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What can more exactly reſemble a whole nation practifing agri- 
culture without any commerce, than another nation of manufac- 
tures likewiſe without commerce,— ſuppoſing the latter by a 


miracle to be fed, like the Iſraelites of old by manna from hea- 
ven? Here every one, as manufacturing only for himſelf, muſt 


of neceſlity be idle the greateſt part of his time; and as he could 
have no motive for emulation, nor any ſtimulus to invention, he 


could never attain any ſort of perfection in that art he ought to 


have practiſed; ſo that millions of years might paſs in this ſtate, 
without the ſmalleſt hope of improvement. 


I have hitherto confidered manufactures and commerce toge= 
ther, as ſuppoling that manufactures cannot be carried on with- 


out ſome degree of commerce. But it may be alledged, that 


commerce may ſubſiſt without manufactures; and that if agri- 
culture is aſſiſted by commerce, manufactures may not be ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the flouriſhing of agriculture, as I have ſuppoſed. 


This ſeems to be the opinion of many gentlemen in Scotland, 
who, although ſenſible of the abſolute neceſſity of a market for 
the produce of a farm, think there is never room to complain in 
this reſpect, if that farm is fituated within an acceſlible diſtance 
of a ſea- port,. — as that may be conſidered as a never- failing mar- 


ket for every produce of a farm. 


The difference, however, is very great, between a market ob- 
I 2 | tained 
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tained by this means, and one that ariſes from manufactures wk 
ing eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood. For, 


In the firſt place, it may be often neceſſary to threſh out grain 
when it would be impoſſible to preſerve it on ſhip-board in a 
ſound ſtate till it could reach a foreign market; 


And, in the ſecond place, many articles that the farmer could 
diſpoſe of with profit, do not admit of being carried to foreign 
markets in any caſe whatever ; — ſo that he who has to rely upon 
theſe alone, muſt be ſubjected to very great inconveniencies. 
All ſorts of green crops come under this denomination,— and the 
live ſtock that may be fatred by means of theſe ; which, in ſuch a a 
ſituation as this, require to be ſlaughtered, and ſold at leſs than 
half the value, and three times the riſk, that they might have 
been diſpoſed for at a market when newly killed. 


But the circumſtance that 1s of greateſt weight in this caſe is, 
that unleſs the farmer chance to live 1n a very fertile country, 
where agriculture has been long practiſed with ſucceſs, he muſt 
be deprived entirely of the benefits of commerce, however favour- 
able his fituation may be for that purpoſe. 


For as merchants are induced to ſettle in a place, and carry on 
any particular branch of buſineſs, only when there is an oppor- 
tunity of carrying on that branch of buſineſs on an extenſive ſcale, 
— corn-merchants cannot be expected to ſettle in any country 
where the articles he is to deal in are not to be found in abund- 
ance, ſo as to keep him fully employed at all times, 


The farmer, therefore, who finds himſelf placed ever ſo near a 
ſea-port, 
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ſea-port, if he has not the advantage to meet with merchants ſet- 
tled there, is nearly in the ſame ſtate, as if he lived in an inland 
country at ever ſuch a diſtance from markets *, 


For before he can have acceſs to theſe markets, he muſt be able 
to furniſh, at once, ſuch a quantity of grain as will load a whole 
veſſel fit to carry it to the market, 


He muſt, in the next place, become merchant himſelf, — muſt 
fettle a correſpondence at the port to which he is to ſend it ;— be 
acquainted with the character of the perſons he has to deal with, 
the prices of the market, and all other circumſtances requiſite in 


a compleat merchant. 


But who does not ſee how difficult it is to meet with any man 
who is in ſuch circumſtances as admit of doing this, or has a 
capacity for it, who would ſubmit to place himſelf in ſuch a diſ- 
agreeable ſituation ? or who does not perceive how incompatible 


this profeſſion would be with the buſineſs of a farmer ? 


And if it be next to impoſſible to meet with one man who is 
capable of doing all this, — what advantages can it be ſuppoſed a 
common farmer can reap from that ſituation, who is ignorant of 
every thing but his own affairs ; which muſt, and ought ever to be 
the caſe with the bulk of farmers ! He is nearly in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, that a mere plain manufacturer in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds or Wakefield would be, if the markets of theſe two places. 
ſhould be deſtroyed, and he himſelf ſhould be obliged to ſend his 
ſmall ſtock weekly to Holland, London, or the other markets to 


It is on this account chiefly, that the free commerce of corn, which is ſo be- 
ne ficial to England, is but of little uſe to Scotland, | 
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which his goods at preſent are ſent ——Juſt now he labours at 
home contented five days in the week, carries his web upon his 
ſhoulder on the market-day, and returns with the price of it in 
his pocket, or with neceſſaries for his family purchaſed with it. — 
But inſtead of that, he would then be obliged to wait till he ſhould 
get a whole ſhip-load,— form a correſpondence with the, people in 
the different countries to which they are ſent, negotiate bills, and 
do other things that have no more concern with his buſineſs as a 
manufacturer, than he has with the employment of a miniſter of 
ſtate. Is it not plain, that not one man out of a million could be 
capable of doing this ? and that of courſe the manufacture there 
would be totally deſtroyed, although the power of ſending his 
goods to a foreign market remained the ſame as before ? 


Such are the unſurmountable obſtacles that lie in the way of a 
farmer in an unimproved country, who has nothing but commerce 
alone to depend upon for providing a market for the produce of 
his farm, 


No earthly method therefore remains for encouraging agricul- 
ture where it has not yet reared up its head, that can be conſi- 
dered as in any way efficacious, but the eſtabliſhing proper ma- 
nufactures in thoſe countries you with to encourage; or beſtowing 
the moſt liberal encouragement to corn-merchants to ſettle in it; 
which, although it would be of ſome uſe, is far leſs beneficial than 
manufactures. So that I now return to the ſame point where I 
ended my laſt letter. and proceed to make ſome remarks on the 
nature of ſheep and wool, 


Few animals are of greater utility to man, or have been leſs at- 


tended to in general by modern nations, than ſheep, Certain pe- 
culiar 


l 
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cular notions prevail with reſpect to the management of this va- 
Iuable/animalin every particular diſtrict, which have been adopt- 
ed no body can tell how, and are adhered to with a blind perſe- 
verance, that but ill accords with the idea we are taught to enter- 
tain of the liberal turn of mind of modern improvers. And as 
theſe opinions influence the practice of the greateſt part of che 
ſheep-breeders in Europe, it 1s of conſequence to examine them 
with attention, in order to rectify the abuſes that may have been 
thus introduced into practice; and to encourage thoſe to begin to 
make improvements in this reſpect, who have hitherto been deter- 
red from attempting it, by the dread of the evils they were threa- 
tened with by theſe falſe theoriſts, And as I have beſtowed a 
more than ordinary ſhare of attention on this ſubject, I ſhall hope 
to have your excuſe if on this occaſion I endeavour to inveſtigate 
it with a ſcrupulous degree of preciſion, 


In the courſe of this inveſtigation you may naturally expect to 
meet with ſome things that will have a little of a paradoxical ap- 
pearance; as contradicting directly ſeveral opinions very univer- 
fally received. But I make no doubt that you will, with calm 
impartiality, weigh the arguments that may be produced in de- 
fence of theſe opinions : and if you ſhould find any of them un- 
ſatisfactory, be ſo kind as communicate your opinion on theſe 
heads with freedom, that I may have it in my power, either to 
convince you by more concluſive arguments, or to retract my 
opinion where it may chance to be erroneous. For you know I 
am no advocate for infallibility in man; or at leaſt have not yet 
attained that high degree of eminence as to be intitled to claim 
it for myſelf, — I enquire with candour, and deliver my opinion 


with freedom; but I have no party to ſerve, nor any theory to 
defend, 


* 
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I find it has long been a prevailing opionion, that richneſs of 
paſture *, and temperature of climate, have a great tendency to 
improve the quality of the wool of ſheep : and that fine wool can- 
not be produced but in countries that have been improved by 
ſowing artificial graſſes, turnips, &c. ; on which account it may 
be imagined that no good wool could be produced in the high 
lands of Scotland. But, upon a careful examination, I have not 
met with one fact that tends to prove, that rich paſture improves 
the finene/s of the wool, although I have met with a hundred vague 
aſſertions to that effect. | 


If with a view to aſcertain this fact, we attend to the nature of 
the places that are well known to produce the coarſeſt or the fineſt 
wool, we {hall not find that either of theſe peculiarities have any 


neceſlary connection with the richneſs of the paſture. 


The fineſt wool in England is produced about Leominſter in 
Herefordſhire, the ſouth downs of Suſſex, and on Cotſwold downs 
in Glouceſterſhire; yet it is well known, that in neither of theſe 
places is the graſs remarkable for its richneſs. The latter, eſpe- 
cially, is a bleak fituation, where no ſort of improvement has 
ever taken place. | 


The other places in England remarkable for the fineneſs of their 
wool, are the Iſle of Wight, Romney marſh, and Lincolnſhire. 
Now although it 1s allowed that Romney marſh affords exceeding 
rich graſs, and that in both the other places there is abundance 


The reader will find, that J have been here obliged to repeat ſome of the argu- 
ments enumerated in the Effays relating to agriculture and rural affairs. The ſub- 
ject here neceſſarily required that theſe ſhould not be omitted; they make, how- 
ever, only a ſmall part of what is here mentioned about ſheep and wooL 

2 of 
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of very good paſture; yet a great part of the {hcep-walks in both 
theſe places afford but very indifferent paſturage. 


If rich graſs makes valuable wool, — whence comes it that no 
other places in England can equal the places above named in this 
reſpe&? for as good mutton is produced in almoſt every other 


county. 


In Buckinghamſhire their ſheep are among the largeſt, and 
their mutton the fatteſt, in England; yet the wool of that county 


is of the very coarſeſt quality. 


The rich paſtures of Holland and Germany, likewiſe nouriſh 
abundance of ſheep, and yield mutton as good as can be found in 
any part of the world ; but their wool cannot be compared with 
ours : while the barren mountains of Leon and Aſturias in Spain 
nouriſh great flocks of ſheep that yield the fineſt flecces in 
Europe, 


From this review it would ſeem that the nature of the paſture 
has but little influence on the nene of the wool ; and that there- 
fore we ought to attribute the peculiarities we meet with in this 
reſpect to ſome other cauſe. 


It was in conſequence of the following accidental experiment 
that I was led to make the foregoing obſervations, 


Afarmerof a more enterpriſing ſpirit than ordinary, with whom. 
{| was intimately connected “, having been diſſatisfied with the 


My own father, who died when I was but a child. 


K quality 
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quality of the wool that his ſheep afforded, put away his whole 
flock, and ſupplied himſelf with ſome fine-wooled Engliſh ſheep 
1n their ſtead. 


Tt happened that the only walk he had for his ſheep was a com- 
mon, on which he and a neighbour-farmer had an equal right of 
paſturage. And as it was not of great extent, they employed one 
ſhepherd to keep both their flocks, ſo that his ſheep were inter- 
mixed with thoſe of his neighbour. And although the rams were 
common to both flocks, yet, merely in conſequence of the difference 
in the ewes, the wool of the one part of the flock continued to be 
ſold at more .than 25 per cent. dearer than the other, at the di- 
ſtance of thirty years from the time they were firſt brought to the 


Common. 


This is a fact that I have particular reaſon to know for a truth; 
and ſeems to prove, in a very ſatisfactory manner, that the nature 
of the paſture, whatever effects it may produce in other reſpects, 
has but very ſmall influence upon altering the quality of the 


Wool. 


It is likewiſe worth remarking, that in the year 1666, the Eng- 
liſh having prohibited the importation of live cattle from Ire- 
land, the inhabitants of that country were obliged to turn their 
attention to the rearing of ſheep. A breed of the valuable ſort was 
in conſequence of this tranſported from England; which have 
thriven ſo well, and continue to afford ſuch fine wool, as enables 
the Iriſh to rival the Engliſh in ſome of their fineſt woollen ma- 
nufactures, particularly poplins and crapes ; which has obliged 
the Engliſh, ever jealous of any rival in this their favourite ma- 


nufacture, to cramp them with ſuch prohibitory laws as prevents 
them 
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them in a great meaſure from vending theſe any where out of their 
own country. 80 that we ſee there is little reaſon for believing, 
as is commonly with confidence aſſerted, that the fineneſs of Eng- 
liſh wool is entirely owing to the peculiar richneſs of their pa- 
ſtures. 


It is likewiſe well known, that the ſhire of Galloway at preſent 
produces finer wool in general, than any other part of Scotland ; 
which is entirely occaſioned by a breed of Engliſh ſheep, that 
were introduced into that country abour fifty or ſixty years ago, 
by Mr Heron (as I am told), which has improved the wool to the 
degree for which it is at preſent remarkable. For before that it 
was in no reſpects better than the other wool of the country * 


I might add many other obſeryations tending to ſhow, that im- 
provements by artificial graſſes, turnips, &c. do not tend to pro- 
duce any alteration on the fineneſs of the wool of ſheep fed upon 
them : but fearing that you may be already tired of this ſubject, 
and wiſhing rather that you ſhould ſatisfy yourſelf as to this par- 
ticular, by attending to ſuch circumſtances relating to this as 
may for the future fall within the reach of your own obſervation, 
I ſhall not longer inſiſt upon it at this time. 


It is, however, very neceſſary for me here to remark, that al- 
though it ſeems evident, that richneſs of paſture has no effect in 
altering the finenz/s of the ſtaple of wool ; yet it is certain, that 


Hector Boethius, who takes notice of the fineneſs of the wool of ſeveral other 
parts of Scotland in terms of the higheſt applauſe, mentions that of Galloway as 
under:“ Annandale, Niddeſdale, and Gallawaie, beſide fine wool and ſtore of 
cattle, doth alſo abound with all kinds of grain, wheat only excepted.” Holin g- 
Beds tranſlation, p. 9. 


K 2 unleſs. 
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unleſs a ſheep ſhall have as much food as is neceſſary to keep the 
animal at all times in perfect health, and good plight of body, the 
goodneſs of the wool in other reſpects will be conſiderably impair- 
ed, For it is an undoubted fact, that a poor diſeaſed ſheep never 
produced a fleece of wool of the beſt quality; as, in theſe caſes, 
however fine it may be, it is hard and dry, and wants that ſoftneſs 


and ſtrength which is ſo eſſentially neceſſary for rendering the 


wool pliable in working, and durable in wearing. 


In this ſenſe, therefore, richneſs of paſture may have ſome ef- 
fect upon the quality of the wool; becauſe in feeding countries the 
theep are always kept in very high condition, which is not al- 
ways ſo much attended to in breeding countries. But this incon- 
venience may in every caſe be avoided even in theſe countries, by 
taking care never to overſtock the paſture, For if this 1s attend- 
ed to, no animal will continue longer in good health on poorer 
fare than a ſheep. | 


On this account alſo it is of great conſequence to guard againſt 
an accidental temporary want of food, from the long continuance 
of a ſtorm of ſnow in winter: for if the ſheep ſhould be then too 
much ſtinted in this reſpect, the wool which grows at that ſeaſon 
will be ſo tender, as to break through at that place much more 
readily than any where elſe, ſo as to become incapable of being 
properly manufactured. The wool-buyers, though ignorant of 
the cauſe of it, are well acquainted with this defect in the wool; 
and therefore never fail to try its ſtrength between their hands at 
buying, and if it break with much eaſe about the middle, it is 
rejected. 


As this muſt always be attended with loſs to the farmer, and 
the 
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the inconveniencies that he muſt feel in other reſpects from this 
temporary want of food are very great, it behoves every conſi- 
derate farmer to guard againſt it with the moſt anxious ſolicitude. 

In moſt ſituations this may be done by providing a ſtock of hay 
for that purpoſe : : A thing but too little attended to by moſt of 
the ſheep-raiſers in Scotland, which tends greatly to impair the 
quality of our wool, ſo as in many caſes to render the manufac- 
tures made of it not only leſs beautiful to look on, but alſo leſs 
durable in the wear, than they otherwiſe would have been. 

In moſt ſituations this inconvenience may be guarded againſt 
by providing a moderate ſtock of hay to be ſet apart entirely for 
this uſe; and in ſome ſituations turnips may be providcd for this 
purpoſe. But an eaſier method of effecting this end in a great 
meaſure, eſpecially in mountainous countries, is to propagate a- 
bundance of whins (furze), which, if ſowed upon high and expo- 
ſed ſituations, will there be in little danger of ever being entirely 
covered with ſnow ; and will afford the ſheep at all times during 
the winter-ſeaſon abundance of the moſt wholeſome green food, 
when all other plants are withered and inſipid. It likewiſe affords 
a comfortable ſhelter from the wind, from which-ever quarter it 
may blow : Acircumſtance that thoſe who live in a ſheep-country 
well know to be of the utmoſt importance to the well-being of 
this uſeful animal at all times, but more eſpecially, in the ſpring, 
when the lambs are young and tender, which are allowed to baſk 
themſelves and batten * in the ſun, when, without its aſliſtance, 


they would be ſhivering with cold, or pining in miſery. And | 


A word now obſolcte, that is ſo expreſſive as to compel me to uſe it on this oc- 
caſion. It means that kind of fattening, or good plight of body, that proceeds from 
eaſe, and high enjoyment of health. 


as 


_— 
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as this plant bloſſoms very early, and produces flowers in prodi- 
gious abundance, it furniſhes likewiſe a ready food to the lambs, 
that they ſeem to be fonder of than any other, by the help of 
which they live more comfortably, and can be reared earlier in 
the ſeaſon than they could be by any other means. This plant 
therefore deſerves to be cultivated with care by the ſheep-breeder, 
as a precious bleſſing that Heaven has put at all times within his 
power to command. 


You will perhaps be ſurpriſed to hear me ſpeak with ſo much 
warmth in favour of a plant that has been often proſcribed by 
writers on agriculture as a moſt pernicious weed. Bur although | 
it may be juſtly deemed ſuch in ſome ſituations, it is in others, as 
I have ſaid, a moſt ineſtimable bleſſing. All quadrupeds du- 
ring the winter-ſeaſon ſeem to prefer it to almoſt any other food, 
and may be nouriſhed upon it to the greateſt perfection. Its 
prickles prevent horſes or cows from. browſing upon it readily un- 
til it is bruiſed; but when it is thus prepared, they are greedy of it 
to a degree that 1s ſcarce conceivable. I have ſeen horſes which 
had once taſted it, neighing in their ſtalls for want of it, when 
their racks were filled with the beſt hay ; — and when corn and 
bruiſed whins have been offered to them, they have left the former, 
and conſumed the latter with the greateſt keenneſs. And I have 
known inſtances where horſes have been nouriſhed by this alone 
for months together, although hard-worked all the time, that 
have fallen off in fleſh and ſpirits when they were afterwards put 
upon hay and oats. 


But however valuable it may be for theſe animals, the difficulty 
of gathering and preparing it for them 1s ſo great, as to prevent it 
from. ever being of very extenſive utility with regard to them: 

> but 
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but as ſheep can eaſily be brought to nip off the ſingle prickles one 
by one, they can be fed upon it without any trouble to the owner ; 
and therefore it ought always to be provided as a winter-food, 
even without regard to the conſideration above mentioned. 
In ſummer the Juices of this plant become leſs palatable to moſt 
animals, and therefore they will at that ſeaſon prefer ſucculent 
graſs to it if it is at their command. But even then it is preferred 
by them before coarſe graſs, or heath (liny) of any ſort. So that 
where-ever the fields abound with this laſt plant, it would always 
be a very great improvement, to ſubſtitute this more valuable one in 
its ſtead, as there can be no doubt but the ſame field, when filled 
with whins, would maintain at leaſt three times as many ſheep as 
if it were covered with heather. 


Conſidering it therefore in this light, it muſt be deemed a 
lucky circumſtance for the farmer that it admits of being ſo eaſily 
propagated : For the ſeeds of it, if ſcattered on any bare piece of 
ground, at almoſt any ſeaſon of the year, will not fail to come up, 
and thrive in any foil that is dry; for wet is its only unconquer- 
able enemy. But where the earth 1s covered thick with heather, 
it is only neceſſary to turn up a ſpadeful of earth where you with 
a buth to grow, and ſtrew a few ſeeds upon the new turned up 
mold, which will quickly germinate, and advance without any 
further trouble or care. 


In this manner might very extenſive tracts be quickly filled 
with this plant, which would not only tend to beautify, but 
highly to improve the country where extenſive heather moors a- 
bound. As it continues to propagate itſelf where-ever it is once 
eſtabliſhed, there is no danger that ever it would ſtand in need of 
being renewed, 


b I I 
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I thought the knowledge of theſe circumſtances relating to this 
plant would be agreeable to you, as I imagine they will at leaſt 
have the advantage of novelty to recommend them, But as I 
ſuppoſe you are heartily tired of this very long letter, I ſhall re- 
lieve you for the preſent. In a ſhort time, however, you may 
expect to have ſome obſervations on the influence of climate upon 


the quality of wool, Till chen adieu. 
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Difquifitions relating to ſheep and wool continued. / the influence 
of climate on the qualily of wool. Warm climatet have been often 
imagined moſt favourable for producing fine wool : — Hence it has 
been concluded that fine wool cauld not be reared in Scotland — 
This opinion is erroneous, — as experience ſhews that very fine v 
has been produced in Scotland, — exemplified by an anecdote of Mar- 
bal Keith, — by the teſtimony of the author of the Atlas-General, 
— by that of Hector Boethius.— by a letter written in the year 
1774,— by various well-authenticated facts collected by the au- 
thor.——Unprejudiced reaſon would make us expect to find fine ww01! 
only in cold chmates. This opinion confirmed by experience, reſult- 
ing from an extenſive ſurvey of this globe, and a minute attention t1 
the nature of the climate of all thy/e places where fine wool is pro- 
duced, 5 . 
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LETTER FIFTH, 


To Mr * * * * R #*F***F* London. 


DEAR SIR, September 26. 1775. 


N ſuch northern climates as ours, we ſo often experience the 
hurtful effects of cold, and feel in ſuch a powerful manner the 
beneficial influence of heat, as makes us have a partial fondneſs 
for warm regions, and imagine that the meliorating influence of 


the climate is extended to almoſt every thing that is there pro- 
duced. 
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It has probably been in this manner we have firſt adopted the 
opinion, that the wool produced in warm regions was neceſlarily 
of a finer quality than that which is found in colder climate, 
But as it is of great importance to have this fact aſcertained with 
certainty, it will not be right in us to acquieſce in this opinion, 
till we ſee if it is ſupported by experience or ſound reaſoning, 


The prejudice is in general ſo ſtrong againſt the opinion, that 
very fine wool can be produced in cold climates, that I ſhall not 
be much ſurpriſed if you ſhould find yourſelf at firſt diſpoſed ty 
doubt the truth of the following anecdote, which I had from 2 
gentleman of undoubted veracity, and is indeed ſo well known 
by thouſands in this neighbourhood that nothing can be aſcer- 
tained with greater certainty. 


About the beginning of the late war, the magiſtrates of a con- 
ſiderable town in the north of Scotland, famous for its manu- 
facture of worſted ſtockings, deſirous to expreſs, in ſome meaſure, 
the eſteem they bore for their countryman the late Marſhal Keith, 
reſolved to make him a preſent of a pair of ſtockings of their own 
manufacture, of an uncommon degree of fineneſs. With this 
view they commiſſioned from London ſome of the fineſt wool that 
could poſſibly be found; without any limitation of price. In 


conſequence of which, ſome pounds of the very fineſt Spaniſh 
wool, picked out by very good judges of this matter, were ſent to 


them. 


When it arrived, the magiſtrates ſent for the women who were 
to manufacture it; and having told them what they wanted, 
ſhowed them the wool they had got for that purpoſe. But when 


the women had examined it, they complained of its quality ; fay- 


ing 
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iog it was ſo coarſe that they could not undertake to draw above 
forty heeres * from the pound of it; but added, that if the magi- 
ſtrates would wait till the Highland woo! came to their own mar- 
ket in the month of June, they would there pick out wool for 
themſelves, that they would undertake to ſpin to the fineneſs of 
ſeventy heeres from the pound, 


As they were entirely unanimous in this opinion, the difference 
appeared ſo very great, that the magiſtrates agreed to their re- 
queſt, and waited till the Highland wool came to market; where 
the women provided themſelves with wool that they ſpun to the 
fineneſs they had promiſed. The ſtockings when finiſhed were 
valued at upwards of five guineas the pair, having been ſo fine 
that they could be with eaſe drawn through an ordinary thumb- 
ring together, although they were of the largeſt ſize. They were 
| ſent in a box of curious workmanſhip to Marſhal Keith; who 
thought them ſuch a, curioſity as to be worthy of the acceptance 
of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, to whom he afterwards preſented them. 


This fact happened not many years ago, and can be authenti- 
cated by thouſands of witneſſes now alive, ſhould it be judged 
neceſlary ; and proves in a very ſatisfactory manner that the 
Highlands of Scotland are capable of producing as fine wool as is 
perhaps to be met with in the world, 


Nor is this the firſt fact upon record that points out the fineneſs 
of the Highland wool.— For it deſerves to be remarked, that the 
author of the At/as-General, a book publiſhed above forty or fifty 


Heere is a term in the manufacture of yarn denoting two cuts, each cut con- 
taing 120 threads, each thread meaſuring two yards and a half, A Heere, there- 
fore, is a thread meaſuring 600 yards in length. 

years 
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years ago, when enumerating the ſeveral manufactures in Scot- 
land, obſerves, They make worſted ſtockings at Aberdeen from 
ten to thirty ſhillings per pair. They are ſpun of fine wool from the 
Highlands; and ſo much valued, that mens ſtockings of that fort 
are ſometimes ſold at fifty ſhillings or three pounds per pair“. 
The 


* Since writing the above I have been at pains to make particular enquiry about 
the fine woollen manufactures of Aberdeen, — and have learnt the following par- 
ticulars, that may be relied upon with certainty, 


The late Earl of Aberdeen bought a pair of woollen hoſe at Aberdeen when he 
was married, about the year 1707, for which he paid L. 4, 4s.— He afterwards 


gave them in a preſent to the Earl of „his father-in-law, as a curioſity, —— 
This fact 1 learnt from a very old man, ſtill alive,—who was his Lordſhip's principal 
ſervant at the time,— who bought the ſtockings, and paid for them, 

A lady of the ſtrifteft honour and veracity aſſured me, that a perſon with whom 
ſhe was intimately acquainted, and nearly connected, was in the practice of manu- 
facturing fine woollen hoſe, that were often ſold from two to five guineas per pair; 
and that ſhe had particular reaſon to recollect, that about the year 1733 one pair 
was fold to Mr George Keith, advocate in Aberdeen, for either L. 5, 5s. or L. 5, 
10s. ſhe does not with certainty recollect which, but rather thinks it was L. 5, 10s. 

Being interrogated as to the wool of which theſe were made, * ſhe is certain that 
the fineft Rockings were made of Highland wool bought at the croſs of Aberdeen.” 
Another lady, who was alſo intimately acquainted with ſome of the perſons who 
were in the practice of manufacturing very fine hoſe, being interrogated as to the 
ſineneſs of the yarn of which they were made, returned this anſwer := © 7 remem- 
ber ſhe, (viz. the perſon who manufactured the fine ſtockings) told me, ſbe had 
ſome more than an hundred heeres from the pound :“ ſo that a pound of wool was 
drawn into a thread of upwards of 60,000 yards (about thirty-four miles) in length, 
— an aſtoniſhing degree of fineneſs. 

The ſame lady being interrogated as to the wool, made anſwer,— © lam certain 
it was Scotch wool.” 

The ſame lady procceds, “ likewiſe remember to ſee three pairs of woollen 
gloves for Lady Mary Drummond, one of the Duke of Perth's family, for each 
pair of which the got three guineas. And that afterwards Lady Mary ſent for as 
duch yarn as wo::1d be a pair, and alſo for ſome of her knitting- wires,“ &c. 

have heard of many other perſons whom I could name, were it neceſſary, that 


were 
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he wool of Scotland ſeems to have been remarked for its fine- 
neſs in ſome particular diſtricts at a much earlier period : for 
Hector Boethius, who was a profeſſor in the univerſity of Aber- 
deen, and wrote about the year 1460, as quoted by Hollingſhed 
in his Scottiſh Chronicle, p. 12. ſays, that Buchqukane (now 
« Buchan, a diſtrict of Aberdeenſhire) is a very valuable ſoil for 


« all kinds of cattel, but eſpecially ſheep, whoſe woole exceedeth 


&« that of the like beaſt of all other countries thereabouts, for whiteneſs 
&« and finene/s.” 


But as this only marks the proportional degree of fineneſs of the 
Buchan wool when compared with other places around it, ſome 
may think it indicates not any uncommon degree of fineneſs 
when compared with England or other places. He adds, how- 
ever, a little afterwards, ** There is alſo in this county (Angus) 
* one place, called the Vale of Eſk, whoſe ſheepe have ſuch white, 
„fine, and excellent wool, as the like of it is hardly to be found a- 
« gain within the whole iſland. — And as England was at that 
time remarkable for producing wool of as fine a quality, at leaſt, as 


were then in the practice of manufacturing hoſe, at two, three, or four guineas 
per pair,— all of Scots wool. Nor is this art entirely forgot yet, although much 
neglected of late: for there were at one time within theſe few months paſt no leſs 
than fix pairs of ſtockings, in the ſhop of Mr James Burnet clothicr in Aberdeen, 
that were ſold for two guineas a-pair, 

It may likewiſe be of importance to remark, that the wool of the ſheep in the 
Zetland iſles is ſo very fine, that a great many pairs of hoſe are annually manufac- 
tured of it, and ſent to market, and ſold at ten or twelve ſhillings a-pair The 
filaments of the beſt Zetland wool are much finer and ſofter than Spaniſh wool.— 
In colour and ſoftneſs it in ſome meaſures reſembles Vigonia wool ; — but the 
poor people there are ſo ill acquainted with the proper manner of ſorting wool, 
that the coarſe parts of the fleece are never thoroughly ſeparated from the fine, 


which makes their manufactures much leſs valuable than they would otherwiſe be. 


any 
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any in Europe; if we ſhould even allow for a ſmall degree of ex- 
aggeration, we {hall be obliged to acknowledge, that there is rea · 
ſon to conclude, that very fine wool was produced in different pla- 
ces of the north of Scotland at that time. 


The foregoing facts are ful further confirmed by the following 
extract of a letter to Mr David Loch, dated October 5. 1774. 
As to the quality of ſome of the wool bred on the weſt coaſt of 
* Scotland, I can with certainty ſay, that it equals that of 
Spain: for by a comparative trial I made ſome time ago, by 
bringing ſome of it from ſheep killed for my own uſe, I carried 
it to Mr Alexander Smart at Muſſelburgh; who compared it 
*© with his Spaniſh wool, and ſaid it was equal if not ſuperior to 
any he had ever ſeen from Spain ; and begged me to procure a 
© quantity of it for him: but his death, which happened 2 
after, put an end to the ſcheme.” 


cc 


* However, though I did not bring wool, I brought worſted 
** which was manufactured here, and much admired by the ma- 
„ nufaQurer for its ſoftneſs and ſtrength ; who begged to have 
ſome of it ſent, though at an advanced price.” 


Theſe are facts which prove in a very ſatisfactory manner, that 
Scotland did formerly produce, ſtill does, and may continue for 
the future to produce wool of an exceeding fine quality. 


Nor would we perhaps have deemed this a circumſtance of ſuch 
an extraordinary nature, had not our minds been prepoſſeſſed with 
an undue bias in prejudice of northern climates. For if we had 
reaſoned from analogy, and judged of the effect that it might 
have been expected cold would have had upon the wool of ſheep, 
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by what it is known to have upon the furs of other animals, we 
would have been led to expect that the fineſt wool could only be 
produced in the coldeſt climates; as it is well known, that cold 
climates alone are naturally fitted to produce, and rear to the ut- 
moſt perfection, animals bearing warm furs ; the fineneſs and 
cloſeneſs of which are always in proportion to the colanèſs of the 
climate, nature having thus provided for the inhabitants of theſe 
cold regions a plentiful ſupply of thoſe materials which are beſt 
ſuited for defending them from the rigours of the ſeaſon; while 
the inhabitants of warmer regions are bleſſed with the more deli— 
cate filk-worm, which affords them materials for forming vett- 
ments more ſuited to their wants. Now, as the ſheep is evident- 
ly an animal of this claſs, and its wool the molt plentiiul aud be- 
neficial kind of fur, we ought naturally to have been led to expe, 
that, like every other kind of fur, it would have been cloſeſt and 
fineſt in cold regions, and in every other reſpect more valuable 
than that which ſhould be produced in warmer climates. 


It is, however, ſometimes dangerous to truſt too implicitly to 
reaſoning a priori; but it is always of ule to attend to the hints 
that may be ſuggeſted by that means, ſo far at leaſt as to be cer- 
tain that any opinion that may ſeem to run counter to it has been 
adopted only in conſequence of experience and accurate obſerva- 
tions, Let us try how far this will hold good in the preſent caſc, 


With this view, let us take a more extenſive ſurvey of the 
globe than we have yet done; and remark the nature of thoſe 
places where different kinds of wool are produced : for as there 
are particular places even in tropical regions that are extremely 
cold, unleſs we take care to diſtinguiſh theſe, we can form no 
proper judgement as to this particular from the latitude of dif- 
ferent places, The Andes in America, although directly under 
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the line, are perpetually covered with ſnow “; and every moun- 
tainous country experiences a degree of cold in proportion to its 
height, in whatever latitude it may be placed. The peak of Te- 
neriff is as perpetually covered with ſnow as Mount Hecla; and 
the mountains of Ararat are equally buried under ice as the Alps 
of Switzerland, 


: 
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This being premiſed, we need not be ſurpriſed if we ſhould meet 
with fine wool in regions of low latitudes, even although it ſhould 


be certain that a conſiderable degree of cold ſhould be neceſlary for 


* « Both parties,” ſays Don George Juan, ſpeaking of himſelf and his compa- 
nions, * when upon the hills near Quito, ſuffered not a little from the ſeverity of 
„ the cold; which was the more painful to us, as we had been but little uſed to 
© ſuch ſenſations. Thus, under the EquineFial, where it was natural to fear we 
% had moſt to apprehend from heat, our greateſt pain was cauſed by the exceflive- 

« neſs of the cold. Though our hut was ſmall, and crouded with inhabitants, be- 
e fides the heat of the lamp; yet the intenſeneſs of the cold was ſuch, that every 
« one of us was obliged to have a chaffing-diſh of coals. It may eaſily be imagi- 
« ned what we ſuffered from the aſperities of ſuch a climate. Our feet were ſwel- 
led, and ſo tender, that we could not even bear the heat; our hands were co- 
« vered with chilblains; our lips ſwelled and chopped, ſo that every motion in 
„ ſpeaking, or the like, drew blood, &c.— While we were eating, every one was 
« obliged to keep his plate over a chaffing-difh of coals, to prevent his proviſions 
* from freezing. The ſame was done with regard to water.“ Book 5. chap. 2. 

Again, he obſerves, Book 6. chap. 7. Some of theſe mountains feem as it 
% were founded on others, and riſe to an aſtoniſhing height, which are covered 
« with ſnow even to their ſummits. The Parama of Aſſuay is not of this claſs. 
ts height is the degree in this climate where a continual congelation commences; 
and as theſe mountains exceed this height, ſo they are perpetually covered with 
« jce or ſnow ; and from a determined point above the furface of the fea, the con- 
« gelation is found at the ſame height in all che mountains,“ &c. 

The ſame might be remarked of every mountain on the globe, with this only 
difference,— that under the line, from the little variation of the ſeaſons, this point 
of congelation remains nearly at the ſame height at all times; whereas, in bigher 
latitudes, it varies greatly at different ſeaſons of the year. 
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Producing it. And in fact it ſeems to be a rule without exception, 
chat no fine wool is produced in any ſouthern climate, unleſs in 
te ne mountainous and cold. 


Thus, es, we find, that about Mount Atlas, and along 
the northern parts of that large peninſula, ſome wool is produced, 
which, although of a much coarſer quality than that of many 
places in Europe, is fine in compariſon of any wool that grows in 
the more ſouthern parts of Africa; the ſheep of theſe regions 
yielding only a thin coat of a particular kind of wool as coarſe as 
goats hair. Nor is there any place throughout the whole torrid 
zone where any tolerable wool is produced, except on the Andes 
of America; on ſome parts of which the ſheep originally ſent 
from old Spain continue to carry very fine wool, as well as the 
native ſheep of the country called Lamas, Pacos, and Vicunna's, But 
all of theſe feed in the mountains, where the cold is as intenſe as 
in any habitable part of Europe *, 


In Aſia, — there are ſome parts of Perſia, and the province of 
Caſhemire in the northern parts of Indoſtan, which afford wool 
of perhaps the fineſt quality of any in the world. But the ſheep 
that yield the fine Perſian wool are kept upon the bleak mountains 
of Armenia the greateſt part of the year, whoſe tops are conti- 
nually covered with ſnow ef; and the Caſhemirian wool grows on 


In the diſtrict of Lipes in Peru, Ulloa obſerves, that * Pair y eſt tres froid; & 
6 d'alpueas ou tarugas, & de amas, animaux aflez communs dans les hautes 


e montagnes, od le froid eſt continuel.” Prev. Coll. Voyag. t. 13. p. 315. 


+ Tavernier ſpeaking of mount Ararat ſays, * Elle eſt comme detachee des toutes 
les montagnes de V Armenie, qui font une longue chaine, et depuis le millieu 
« juſques au ſommet elle eſt contenuellement couverte de niẽge.“ t. 1, P+ 43. 


: M 2 thoſe 


e terroir n'offre que des parages ou l'on nourrit de grands troupeaux de vicunas, 
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thoſe cold mountains that divide that province from Thibet, where 
the cold, according to Bernier, is ſo intenſe as to keep the country 
continually frozen for near one half the year *, 


- Since, then, we find, that no fine wool 1s ever produced in warm 
climates, excepting in ſuch diſtricts of theſe as are remarkable for 
their intenſe degree of cold, it would ſeem that experience, as well 
as reaſoning, points out in the ſtrongeſt manner the bad effects of 
heat in this reſpect, and ought to compel us to reſt ſatisfied, that 
a cold climate is beſt for producing fine wool, 


Theſe facts ſeem to be concluſive as to this particular; but the 
foregoing reaſoning acquires a ſtill more inconteſtable degree of 
evidence from the concurring teſtimony of all our navigators who 
have occaſion to ſail to warm climates, who invariably aſſert, that 
the ſheep which they carry with them from Europe for live ſtock, 
loſe their fleeces in theſe warm regions, which they never again re- 
cover till they are brought into a colder climate ; and that, inſtead 
of wool, there grows upon their bodies, in theſe warm climates, 


He ſays, it is a miſerable country, covered with ſnow during five months of the 
year; and that the only commerce of the country is for muſk, chryſtal, and 
jachem : © Mais ſur tout de laines, les unes des brebis (qui eſt plus fine que celle 
« Q'Eſpagne), les autres qui nomment cuz, et qui approchent plutot du poil de 
« caſtor que de laine.” t. 1. : 

He further adds, that the natives manufacture their wool into a kind of cloth 
called chales, conſiſting of a yard and a half in length. The fineſt of theſe that are 
made of ſheep's wool, fell at the higheſt for fifty rupees, (L.6, 5s) ; whereas 
thoſe that are made of the fleece of the touz ſell for a hundred and fifty, (L. 18, 158.) 

L'Abbe Raynal ſays, that they manufacture of the ſame fine wool turbans for 
the omrahs and other grandees, of a yard in breadth, and ſomewhat more than 
three yards+in length, which fell from 2400 to 3600 livres a- piece; that is, from 


about L. 100 to L. 150 Sterling. Hiſt. Philo. t. 2. p. 31. 
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à thin coat of a particular kind of hair, hardly at all reſembling 
wool; exactly like that which grows upon the native Guinea ſheep, 


This is a fact ſo univerſally well known and acknowledged for 
a truth by every one who has been either in the Eaſt or Welt In- 
dies, as ought aſſuredly long ago to have deſtroyed the vulgar pre- 
judice in favour of warm climates with regard to the produc- 
tion of fine wool, were not mankind in general more diſpoled to 
acquieſce in any opinion that may be firſt ſuggeſted to them, 
than be at the trouble of exerciſing their reaſoning faculties in a 


road that has not been ſmoothed by others 
1 

* Since writing the above, I have been aſſured by a gentleman. of the ſtricteſt ho- 
nour and integrity, who lived long in the Weſt Indies, that he has ſeen hundreds of 
ſheep that had been brought at different times from Europe, which have been kept 
in theſe iſlands for years together, and always yiclded the thin kind of hair above 
deſcribed inſtead of wool, ſo long as they remained there. He added, that theſe 
ſheep are ſometimes brought back to Europe by way of live ſtock, or for the ſakc 
of their milk ; and being uſually very lean before they arrive, they are ſometimes 
put aſhore in Britain to get into fleſh before they are killed : but when they arrive, 
they have ſo litle the appearance of any European animal, that they are uſually cal- 
led by the vulgar Weft- Indian Deer. | 

In a ſhort time, however, they loſe that ſhaggy hair, — their fleece of wool be- 
gins to grow upon them, and they quickly become in every reſpect the ſame as the 
other ſheep of the country from whence they were originally carried. 

After having written the above, I ſhowcd it to the gentleman to whom formerly 
alluded; who made the following obſervations upon it, which I have his permiſſion to 
inſert in his own words. «If (fays he) the author has no other authority but mine 
for all that is here ſaid of ſuch ſheep, ſome abatement muſt be made from the ac- 
count given of them. What I know about this matter, and what I am ready to 
vouch, even upon oath, is as follows. I have ſeen in the Weſt Indies ſeveral ſheep 
with hair rather than wool, ſomewhat like goats hair, and was credibly informed, 
ſo that I had no reaſon to doubt, they were brought from England. Again, after 
my return to London, I was credibly informed, that ſuch ſheep being brought back, 


and 
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I have purpoſely declined taking ary notice” of the peculiar 
mode of management of their ſheep in Spain, till you ſhould be 
made acquainted with theſe facts, as from a knowledge of theſe 
you will be enabled to diſcern clearly the utility of the practice 
that in general prevails in Spain with regard to the management 
of ſheep; and to explain the reaſons why in a country, many 
parts of which are warm to a conſiderable degree, they have been 
able, for ſo many ages, to prevent their wool from degenerating, 
But that you may be allowed to amuſe yourſelf with your own 
conjectures on this head for ſome time, I ſhall reſerve it as the ſub- 
jet of another letter; which will not perhaps be the leaſt inte- 
reſting of this whole ſeries, I am, &c, 


and put into the fine paſtures on the banks of the Thames, recover their wool, and 
become again like other Engliſh ſheep.— I have heard too, that while they are 
in their ſhabby ſtate, the vulgar call them Indian Deer. I not only firmly believe 
all this to be true, but am alſo fully convinced, that, upon enquiry made about it in 
London, the fact would be as well attefted as any other fact whatſoever. 

It is very penal to export ſheep from England; therefore I can hardly think 
that many are exported, unleſs for great profit, to France, or ſome other country 
in Europe. I mult add, that there are many thouſands of ſheep in the Weſt-Indian 
iſlands and continent, which, it is well known, came all originally from Europe, 
and have hair inſtead of wool. Of theſe I have ſeen no doubt many hundreds. 80 
far I could and would ſay upon the moſt ſolemn examination in the higheſt court 
upon earth; and this I think is enough for your argument. — ] have ſcen goats 
at ſea for the ſake of their milk, and believe it very common, but never any ſheep 
for that purpoſe.” 
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To Mr * * * * * * K * * * London. 
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DEAR SIR, | October 2. 1775, 


HE earlieſt records we have of Spain mention their wool as 
particularly fine “; and as it was a conſiderable article of 


ſhare 


* Strabo mentions fine wool as one of the principal articles of commerce carried 
on from Spain; and, ſpeaking of Turdetania, one of its provinces, now a part of 
F Portugal, he has theſe words. “ Frequens inde primum veſtis veniebat, nunc ve- 
8 N g * x6 


commerce, it has probably at all times obtained a very particular 
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ſhare of their attention. But when the Moors, in the eighth cen- 
tury, over-ran that country, and drove the natives to the moun- 
tains in the northern parts of that kingdom, their monarchs 
themſelves might be ſaid to be little better than ſhepherds; and 
the produce of their flocks was, in all probability, their only re- 
venue. And even after the Moors were gradually forced to retire, 
this ſeems to have continued long a very conſiderable part of the 


royal demeſne ; for till of late, all the ſheep of that country be- 
h longed 


* ro Craxcrum amplius lanificium excellentiſſimæ pulchritudinis, unde admiſſarii 
* arietes talento emantur.” The Coraxi were a peopl2 of Aa. We may remark 
by this paſſage, that fine wool had been in very high eſtimation under the Roman 
emperors, as they gave ſuch a high price as a talent, equal to L. 216 Sterling, for a 


ram, for improving the breed. 


* It is computed, that the number of ſheep that formerly belonged to the erown 
amounted to five millions, which yielded ſuch a confiderable revenue as to give it a 
juſt claim to the title of The precious jewel of the crown, which the kings of Spain be- 
ſtowed upon them in their ordinances. To take care of theſe, a royal council was 
formed, under the title of The council of the grand royal flack, which exiſts to this day; 
and the laws relating to ſheep in Spain have been digeſted into one code, and pu- 
bliſhed in a large folio volume, under the title of The laws of the royal flock, although 
the King has not now a ſingle ſheep. 

Uſtariz, a very well informed author, computes that the ſheep in Spain do ſtill a- 
mount to upwards of eight millions, which require forty thouſand perſons at leaſt 
to keep them. His words are, Para que veas quan'grande es el numero de gente, 
** (his argument led him here to take notice of the propriety of encouraging thoſe 
e occupations that tended to produce active ſubjects to the ſtate), que ſe emplea en 
« el penoſo exercicio de guardar el ganado lanar, dire, que en el cierto papel, 
e que un miniſtro de graduacion, intelligente, y digno de fe, me communicò po- 

cos anos ha, explicando los muchos motivos, que obligan a cuidar de ſu con- 
& ſervacion, y aumento, ſe refiere que el ganado lanar tra/umante, que ſe transfi- 
« ere todos los inviernos a, Eſtremadura, lega a quatro millones de cabezas; y 
« que para el cuidado de 20th ſe emplean 100 perſonas, poco mas, o menos, ſe- 
« oun eſtan unidas o divididas las dcheſſas, lo que correſponde a 20,000 hombres; 


© afſegurandoſe por algunos autores, que el numero de las ganados antes (que 
| | 6 ſon 
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longed to the crown. But in proportion as the monarch became 
more ambitious and needy, theſe flocks were gradually alienated, 
this being a ready mean of filling the coffers of every inattentive 
monarch, —This kind of traffic, however, could not long con- 
tinue ; — the whole ſtock was in a ſhort time exhauſted, and the 
laſt lock was fold by Philip I. to the Marquis of 7urbleta. 


While the ſheep remained the property of the crown, they natu- 
rally obtained a very great ſhare of the attention of the legiſlature, 
Numerous laws were made for protecting the flocks, and re- 
gulating every circumſtance relating to them, which have been 
ſince collected into a large folio volume, entitled, the laws of the 
royal flock, It was at that time that the regular ſubordination 
of ſhepherds that ſtill prevails in that country was firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed; and under the powerful influence of the King, private inte- 
reſt was made to give way to the conveniencies of the ſtare, ſo as 
to remove every obſtacle that might have interrupted thoſe regular 
and extenſive perambulations of their ſheep, ſo neceſſary for the 
health of the flock, and preſervation of the wool, But as you are 


e ſon los que no baxan a Eſtremadura), es mucho mayor, fe puede creer, que paſ- 
% faran de 40,000-perſonas que ſe ocupan en el reſguardo, y cuidado de los gana- 
dos traſumantes, y de los eſtantes; y mucho mas en los tiempos preſentes (this 
© was about the year 1740) en que aſſeguran los praticos, haverſe aumentado 
* conſiderabilemente, aſſi con el beneficio de la par, como por lo propicios, que 
b eſtos ultimos anos han ſido, para conſervarlos, y acrecentarlos : lo que ſe acre- 
« (ita tambien por el gran precio que las yervas tienan oy en Eſtremadura. They 
% pract. de commercia, &c. par Uſtariz, p. 21. ch. 11.” 

- This is entirely excluſive of the ſheep that remain always in the plains of Eſtre- 
madura, &c. which ſcem to be omitted by him as of no value. If we ſuppoſe the 
fleece of one ſheep with another to weigh only two pounds of waſhed wool, and 
that that is ſold for 2 8. 6 d. per Ib. the value of the wool alone will amount to up— 
wards of one million Sterling; an article, it will be allowed, of conſiderable im- 
portance. 


N 2 8 perhaps 
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perhaps unacquainted with the particular mode of managing 
ſheep in that country, I ſhall endeavour briefly to give you ſome 
idea of it, 


In Spain it is not fo cuſtomary to meet with fmall detached. 


parcels of ſheep, the property of private individuals, as in other 
parts of Europe, While they belonged to the crown, they were 
divided into large flocks, conſiſting of ten or twelve thouſand cach. 
Every ſuch flock was governed by one chief ſhepherd, who had 
under him others of an inferior degree, who likewiſe had others 
under their command, in a regular gradation, as in the army, 
And like the army likewiſe they had power to puniſh treſpaſles a- 
mong themſelves, without being amenable to any other court, 
And as the ſheep were diſpoſed of in whole flocks, they could only 
become the property of great men, who keep them {till entire; 
fo that the ſame laws and cuſtoms ſtill prevail with reſpec to theſe 


as formerly. The flocks are nearly of the ſame ſize as of old; 


and the ſame h:erarchy of ſhepherds is ſtill continued. 


Theſe large flocks of ſheep have each, by law, a privilege of 
paſturage in certain diſtricts of the mountains in ſummer, and on 
particular parts of the low countries in winter, upon paying to 
the proprietors of the ground a fixed price per head for that pri- 
vilege, On this account they are obliged to travel regularly in 
the ſpring of the year from the low countries of Eſtramadura, An- 


daluſia, &c. towards the mountains of Leon and Aſturias, where 


they feed till autumn; and then, ſetting out in a contrary direc- 
tion, they as regularly return to inhabit the plains during the 


winter ſeaſon : thus making twice a-year a journey of ſeveral - 


kundred miles ; the inhabitants of the countries through which 


they paſs, being obliged, at the proper ſeaſons, . to leave openings 
in 
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in their vineyards, &c. ſufficient to give them a free paſſage 
without moleſtation, 


This mode of management, although it may appear to us a 
little ſingular and unaccountable, has evidently been ſuggeſted to 
them by motives of convenience alone, and not from any capri- 
cious fancies on the one hand, nor on the other hand from any 
premeditated deſign of improving their wool. For as the moun- 
tains are covered with ſnow during many months in winter, when 
the vallies enjoy an agreeable temperature of climate, the ſheep, 
having had at that ſeaſon no food in the mountains, while they 
could gather abundance in the low countries without doing any 
damage to the ſummer-crop, were ſent to the vallies to reap the 
advantage of it: and in ſummer, when the low ground is co- 
vered with a crop, or parched up with the violent heats in 
theſe ſouthern climates, they aſcend to the mountains, and eat 
the freſh herbage that grows upon them at that ſeaſon ; which 
they could not get at in winter *. 


And as this practice was eſtabliſhed by the influence of the 
crown, as the country was gradually recovered from the Moors, 
before individuals had acquired an idea of that ſtability with re- 
ſpect to private property that now ſo univerſally prevails in 
Europe, it continues ſtill to be practiſed there ; which gives to 
Spain one advantage in point of political ceconomy over every o- 


A practice exactly ſimilar in kind to that in Spain, and for the ſame reaſons, 
takes place in ſome parts of the provinces of Rouſillon and Languedoc in France, 
where the ſheep are driven every winter from the plains of Reveral and Salangue to 
the neighbouring mountains of Aſpres and the high Conflant ; and from the Clape 
de Narbonnes, and the baſſes Corbieres, in Languedoc, to the mountains of Cevenne, 
and Gevaudon, But as the flocks are leſs numerous than in Spain, and more inter- 
mixed with one another, — the wool is not improved to an equal degree, — al- 
though the beſt wool of Rouſillon is reckoned finer than the inferior ſorts of Spa- 
niſh wool, 


ther 
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ther country in Europe, who might in vain now attempt to ren- 
der a practice of this fort {0 ONO prevalent as it is there al- 
ready. 


This practice has been attended with greater advantages to the 
ſtate than the inhabitants have been aware of; as it has been, in 
all probability, the principal mean of preſerving the wool of that 
country ſo long of ſuch a fine quality; and of ſecuring to it al- 
moſt the only beneficial branch of commerce that they now fol- 
low. For as the ſheep are always Kept upon the cold mountains 
in ſummer, they never experience a degree of heat near ſo great 
as what is felt even in this iſland during that ſeaſon of the year; 
and prodigiouſly leſs than: 1n the vallies of any other country in 
Europe : which tends very much to give to their wool a ſuperior 


degree of cloſeneſs and fineneſs. 


By this practice, likewiſe, their flocks being Carefully TY from 
intermixing with one another, eſpecially at the rutting-ſeaſon, 
when they are in the mountains at a great diſtance from every 
other kind of ſheep, the original breed is more effectually preſer- 
ved from being debaſed by any of the baſtard ſort, than could 
poſſibly be effected in any country where property 1s more divi- 
ded, and flocks of different kinds more intermixed with one an- 
other. 


And if to theſe particulars we add, that the wool in Spain is al- 
moſt the only article that brings any money to the owner of a 
flock, and that by conſequence it muſt become a principal object 
of his attention to prevent it from degenerating, we ſhall not 
be ſurpriſed that this country has ſo long preſerved a ſuperiority 
over the neighbour! ing ſtates in this reſpect; Who have neither 
ſuch 
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ſach conveniencies for paſturage,— ſuch means of preſerving 
their race of ſheep diſtin from one another, nor ſuch temptations 
to beſtow their whole attention to the improving of. their wool ; 
as the carcaſe, in many caſes, becomes an object of greater im- 
portance than the fleece. 


That the wool of Spain would quickly become of as bad a qua- 
lity as in other warm climates, were the ſheep allowed to remain 
in the vallies during the ſummer-ſeaſon, ſeems to be clearly de- 
monſtrated by this circumſtance, that in the provinces of Andalu- 
fia and Eſtramadura there are ſome individuals who keep a few 
ſheep for their own uſe, which remain in theſe warm places 
throughout the whole ſeaſon, whoſe fleeces, inſtead of being fine 
and ſilky like the others, are hard and coarſe, more nearly re- 
ſembling ſome kinds of hair than fine wool. 


But that theſe regular perambulations of the ſheep in Spain 
contribute in a very high degree-towards the improvement of 
their wool, and that a temporary heat during the ſummer-ſea- 
ſon tends much to debaſe it, may be eaſily perceived by any one 
who will take the trouble to examine a fleece of wool of our own 
produce, which has been allowed to grow till it has attained its 
whole length; as he will immediately perceive, that the out-fide, 
or that part of the fleece that grew upon the ſheep during the 
ſummer-ſeafon, is much coarſer than the in- ſide of the fleece, that 
has been produced during the cold weather of winter: for, let 
him pull out any ſingle filament of the wool, and he will find, 
that the end which adhered to the ſheep is not in ſome caſes per- 
haps one fourth part of the thickneſs of che other end. 


This 
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This is a fact that all wool-ſorters are well acquainted with, al- 
though few perſons ſeem to have given themſelves any trouble to 
diſcover the cauſe of it. But as it will afford us more light in en- 
deavouring to diſcover the nature of the wool produced in diffe- 
rent countries, with the means they may have of improving the 
ſame, and conſequently their fitneſs or the reverſe for carrying on 
an extenſive woollen manufacture with their own materials, than 
any other fact that I have hitherto met with, it is of great import- 
ance to examine it with all poſſible degrees of cautious circumſpec- 
tion, For as nothing can be a greater defect in the quality of 
wool, than this inequality in the ſize of different parts of the ſame 
filament ; it being impoſſible in this caſe by any kind of ſorting 
to ſeparate the coarſe from the fine, which muſt always prevent 
it from working kindly in any manufacture whatever; thoſe na- 
tions which muſt of neceſſity be condemned to have all their wool 
with this defect in a high degree, will never be able to cope with 
another nation in the woollen manufacture, which is not ſubject- 
ed to this inconvenience. | | 


On this account I hope you will not think it impertinent, if I 
here relate, with a very ſcrupulous degree of preciſion, ſeveral ob- 
ſervations that have occurred to myſelf, and experiments I have 
made, with regard to this ſubject; from which I hope you will 
with me be convinced, that the cauſe of this phenomenon needs no 


longer be eſteemed doubtful, 


It is {ome years ſince J firſt took notice of the above-mentioned 
fact; and having often had occaſion to converſe with people who 
had never abſerved it, I was on many occaſions induced to ſhow 
them ſome wool before they could be ſatisfied of it; ſo that I had 
many opportunities diſecing the experiment verified without ha- 

2 ving 
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ving met with one inſtance in which it failed, or was in the leaſt 
doubtful. 


In the month of June of this preſent year 1775, I took ſome fi- 
laments of wool from a fleece lately thorn from the ſheep, with an 
intention to ſhow a friend the difference between the fineneſs of 
the root end and that of the top; but although there was a per- 
ceptible difference between them, yet I was a good deal ſurpriſed 
to find that this difference was far leſs than I had ever obſerved it 
before. At firſt I imagined that my former obſervations might 
perhaps have been erroneous, and that what I had imagined to be 
a general rule was perhaps only a particular exception, ariſing 
from ſome accidental unobſerved cauſe; and therefore, with ſome 
degree of eagerneſs, examined ſeveral other fleeces; all of which 
I found to agree in this particular with the firſt, 


Ar a loſs to account for this ſingular phenomenon, I continued 
to reflect upon it for ſome time; and as I again and again exami- 
ned with great attention the ſeparate filaments of wool, I could 
not help remarking that the root-end of the filament was not the 
fineſt part of it, as I had till then imagined ; but could plainly 
perceive, that it was ſenſibly ſmaller about a fourth or a fifth part 
of its whole length from the root-end than it was there; ſo that 
the whole filament was of unequal thickneſs in every part, vary- 
ing in this manner, At the point it was thicker than at any 0- 
ther place, from whence it gradually and ſlowly diminiſhed for a 
bout three fourths of its whole length, from which it begun, at 
firſt imperceptibly, but gradually more ſenſibly, to encreaſe in ſize 
as it approached towards the root-end. | 


This form of the filament ſoon ſatisfied me as to the cauſe of 
f 8 the 


— 


| 
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the phenomenon that had at firſt perplexed me, and at the ſame 
time afforded a very clear illuſtration of the great effect that the 
climate has upon the fineneſs of the wool, For it was here palpa- 
bly evident, that that part of the filament that was produced du- 
ring the ſummer months, forming the points of the wool, was 
coarſer than that which grew during the cold winter months, fo 
that it gradually grew finer and finer as the rigour of the cold 
encreaſed, till about the month of February, when the cold is u- 
tually moſt intenſe in our climate; after which time the weather 
beginning to grow gradually warmer and warmer, the ſize of the 
filament as gradually expanded till the middle or end of May, when 
it was ſeparated from the body of the ſheep. 


[ was by this experiment furniſhed with a very ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer to an objection that had often before been made againſt the 
opinion I had entertained, that the cold of the ſeaſon in which it 
grew, was the cauſe of the ſuperior ſineneſs of the roots in compa- 
riſon of the tops of the wool ; it having been often alledged, that 
it was poſſible this circumſtance might rather be occaſioned by 
the warmth that was produced near the ſkin of the ſheep even 
during the cold weather, by the length and cloſeneſs of the woo! 
ſo perfectly covering its body at that ſeaſon, But had this been 
the caſe, che fineneſs muſt have gradually become greater and 
greater at the roots as the deepneſs of the fleece encreaſed, and of 
conſequence the very root of the filament ought to have been the 


fineſt part of it. 


This phenomenon appeared to tally fo exactly with the idea I 
had preconceived, as to make me be afraid leſt I might become 
the dupe of my own prejudices, which might make me imagine 
that I aQually perceived things, that only exiſted in my own ima- 

| | gination; 
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gination; as has often happened with others in the ſame circum- 
ſtances. But to guard againſt all danger of being impoſed upon 
in this reſpect, I drew out ſome of the filaments fingly ; and ha- 
ving doubled them in my hand, held out the two ends to a per- 
ſon who knew nothing of my intention in doing it; and having 
aſked which was ſmalleſt, the root-end was invariably made 
choice of as the ſmalleſt. | | 


I then cut the filament at the ſmalleſt part of it as above deſeri- 
bed, and in the fame manner preſented an end of. this ſmalleſt 
part along with that end of the filament that had tormerly been 
the root; which laſt was as invariably pitched upon as the coarſeſt 


of the two. 


Theſe experiments I. repeated frequently with five or fix diffe- 
rent perſons, at different times; none of whom ever committed 
one miſtake in chuſing as above ſpecified. From which I was 
perfectly ſatisfied, that my own obſervations had been entirely 
Juſt; and that the inference I drew from thence could not be con- 


troverted, 


It readily then occurred to me, that the ſmaller difference be- 
tween the roots and the points of the wool thorn at Whitſunday 
1775 than what I had ever before obſerved, was to be entirely a- 
ſcribed to the peculiarity of the ſeaſons for the year preceding that. 
For in this part of Scotland the ſummer 1774 was the coldeſt 
throughout that was ever known in the memory of man ; which 
ought naturally to have made the points of the woo} that grew 
in that ſeaſon much ſmaller than uſual. And as the ſpring 1775 
was uncommonly warm, it was not at all ſurpriſing, that the dif- 
ference between the two ends of the filament ſhould be far leſs 
O 2 | perceptible 
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perceptible than uſual. I have been told, that the feaſon with you 
was nearly ſimilar to our own: if ſo, you will be perhaps able to 
recollect it. DY 


To ſatisfy myſelf, however, experimentally of the difference, in | 


theſe reſpects, between the wool of this and the former year, I was 
at pains to procure ſome wool of laſt year's growth ; and having 
compared ſome of the filaments of it with others of this year 1774-5, 
the following particulars were obſervable. | 


1/7, The difference between the point and the root of the fila- 


ment of wool of crop 1773-4 was much greater than between the 
two ends of the filament thar g in the year 1774-5: And, 


2dly, The difference between the root- end and the ſmalleſt part 
of the filament, was much greater in the wool of crop 1774-5 than 
in that of the former ſeaſon. This was perceived and acknowled- 
ged by others than myſelf, as before, to prevent my being de- 
caved, EL SCOTIA | 2 


Theſe phenomena admit of as eaſy an explantation as the for- 
mer; being the natural confequences of the two different ſeaſons 
in which the ſeparate filaments were produced. 


For it is probable you may yet be able to recollect, that ſum- 
mer 1773 was very warm and comfortable, and the winter of the 
{ſame year uncommonly mild; the ſpring of the year 1774 having 
been the coldeſt and moſt uncomfortable that was almoft ever 
known. SES 


Hence the points of the wool were coarſe, and the roots fine, to | 
gh as 
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as great a degree as may ever be expected to happen in this cli- 
mate; and as there was little variation between the temperature 
of winter 1773-4, and ſpring 1774, there was likewiſe little 
variation between the roots and the fineſt parts of the filament, 


But as the heat of ſpring 1775 was greater than we almoſt ever 
experienced, the roots of the wool of that year's growth were un- 
commonly coarſe, ſo as to difter much more than uſually happens 
from the ſmaller parts of the filament produced in winter; which 
was probably the cauſe of my remarking it ſo readily that year, 
although it had always eſcaped me before. 


I have been thus particular in deſcribing the phenomena ob- 
ſervable in comparing the wool of theſe two different ſeaſons, not 
only to prevent any miſtakes that you might fall into by making 
your obſervations on any wool that might fall into your hands, 
without paying attention to the nature of the ſeaſon in which it may 
have been produced; which might make you imagine, the facts 
had not been by me fairly related, if the appearances ſhould 
differ in ſome reſpects from thoſe I have enumerated, owing to a 
variation of the ſeaſon; but alſo to enable you to repeat theſe e 
periments yourſelf, if you ſhould be ſo incliged, with pleafure 
and advantage, inſtead of perplexity and doubt that might other- 
wiſe have diſtreſſed 26. 


To verify theſe 8 in a ſtill ſtronger manner, and give 
the obſervations a more inconteſtable degree of certainty, it rea- 
dily occurred, that if the coarſeneſs of the points of wool is to be 
aſcribed entirely to the heat of the ſeaſon in which it is produced, 
there muſt be a difference between the form of a filament of woot 
that has grown upon a lamb, and one that has been produced 


upon 
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upon a ſhorn ſheep. For as the lamb is yeaned in the ſpring, 
while the weather is yet cold, if our obſervations have been juſt, 
the points of it ought to be finer than that part of the wool that- 
grows during the warmer weather in ſummer. | 


To aſcertain this particular, I examined ſome filaments of wool 
that had been cut from a lamb on the 15th of Auguſt this ſeaſon 
1775, and had the ſatisfaction to find, that this additional trial 
tended to confirm all the foregoing obſervations : for the roots of 
this wool were ſenſibly coarſer than the points; which is directly 
the reverſe of what invariably happens with regard to the wool 
of old ſheep . This experiment I alſo tried as before, by ſhow- 
ing the two ends to different perſons, none of whom ever com- 
mitted a miſtake, 


From this experiment it alſo follows, that a filament of the wool 
of a ſheep of the firſt ſhear, commonly called in England as well 
as Scotland hog-/heep, if it has not been ſhorn, will always be of a 
different form from that of a ſhorn ſheep; as it will gradually en- 
creaſe in ſize from the point till about a fourth part of its length 
from thence, after which it will as gradually diminiſh till within 
about a fourth of the root-end; when it will begin again to ex- 
pand till it arrives at the root altogether. On this account it is 
neceſſary, if you repeat the experiments, to take care that you do 
not get a Heg's fleece inſtead of a ſhorn ſheep. 

Theſe experiments. demonſtrate in the cleareſt and moſt ſatiſ- 
factory manner, that heat at all times tends to render wool coarſer 
in quality, and that cold to a certain degree is indiſpenſably ne- 
cellary for the production of fine wool; ſo that the opinion u- 
ſually entertained on this head is directly the reverſe of truth, _ 

; A 
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A neceſſary inference that muſt follow from theſe premiſes, if 
our obſervations have been uſt, is, that thoſe countries alone will 
he capable of producing wool of a very. fine quality, which are 
not only cold upon the whole, but as uniformly ſo throughout the 
whole ſeaſon as TO 


On this account we might expect, that the fineſt wool could be 
produced, with leaſt trouble or care, upon the ſides of very high 
mountains in the torrid zone; for as the heat in theſe latitudes is 
almoſt invariably of the ſame degree throughout the whole year, 
if the ſheep are confined at a ſufficient height in the mountains, 
they will there experience an uniform degree of cold from one end 
of the year to the other, without farther trouble or care. But 
ſmall as this degree of trouble is, it has never yet been beſtowed : 
yet, even without this, the ſheep that were carried from Spain to the 
Andes of America, continue to afford jn ſome places there as fine, 
or perhaps finer wool, than that of old Spain ; although they are 
not there an object of any concern to proprietors, except on ac- 
count of their carcaſe. 


We would next expect to find wool of the beſt quality in mild 
uncultivated countries, where property was unfixed, and the in- 
habitants accuſtomed to an ambulatory life; as there they would 
always vary their habitations as the ſeaſon required; aſcending 
to the mountains in ſummer, to enjoy the coolneſs, and freſh ver- 
dure, that theſe afforded, and retreating to the vallies in winter, 
that they may ſhun the rigour of the ſeafon themſelves, and find 


abundance of food for their flocks ——Such is exactly the con- 
duct of the inhabitants of Perſia, where the fine wool * before 


mentioned 


. * Tavernier takes notice in many places of his journal of perambulations of thi; 


ſort. 
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mentioned is produced. And although the natives of Spain have 
for the moſt part fixed habitations, yet we have ſeen, that the ſheep 
and their attendants follow the fame ambulatory life as in Perſia, 
and theſe ſheep aftord wool nearer approaching to. that than any 
other country in Europe. 


In northern climates, if property is much divided ſo as to pre- 
:cnt theſe extenſive perambulations, little fine wool can be expect- 
ed, except in ſmall iſlands; and not even in theſe if they are in 
very high latitudes : becauſe the heat of ſummer in northern 
countries becomes for a ſhort time ſo intenſe, as muſt tend in a 
powerful manner to alter the quality of their wool in this reſpec, 


It is from this cauſe that the wool of the ſheep in Iceland is cx- 


tremely coarſe on the outſide of their fleece, while that part 
which adheres to their bodies 1s exceeding fine, as is remarked 
by Buſching, vol. 1. p. 219. and other natural hiſtorians, 


For the ſame reaſon we may expect, that the wool in Norway, 


Denmark, Sweden, and other northern continental countries, 


will be ſtill more ſubjected to this inconvenience, unleſs the ſheep 
be carefully driven to the mountains in ſummer ; as the heat is 
then in theſe countries extremely intenſe, Nor do we find that 
any fine wool has ever been produced in any of theſe regions, 


We are as yet ſo little acquainted with the internal ſtate of 
Tartary, or the nature of things that are produced in it, that we 


ſort. A quatre lieues (ſays he, t. 1. p. 38.) de la ville (Erevan), vers la midi, 
il y a des hautes montagnes, ou les payſans qui habitent les pays chaud du cote 
« qe la Chaldeè, viennent, juſques au nombre de vingt mille tentes, c'eſt à dire de 
„ familles, chercher en eſte le bon-paturage pour leur betail, et ſur le ſin de 
4 Pautomane ils reprennent leur chemin a leur pays,” &c. | 
a wk FE ein, have 
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| have only room to conjecture what may be their ſtate in this re- 
ſpect. But as the natives lead a wandering life, like many other 
Aſiatic nations, and as the country is mountainous and cold for 
its latitude, we have reaſon to think that they might produce 
wool of a very fine quality, I know not if you will or will not 
admit the following fact as tending to prove the probability of 
ſome of the northern hordes having at preſent fine wool : but as 
it is curious, I doubt not but you will be pleaſed to be informed 


of it. 


When Earl Mariſchal was laſt in Scotland, a gentleman of my 
acquaintance who was on a very intimate footing with him, call- 
ed on him one morning to breakfact; when he found his Lordſhip 
in his nightgown ; which was lined with a kind of fur that catch- 
ed the gentleman's attention. When the Earl perceived that he 
took notice of the fur, he came up to him, and aſked if he knew 
what kind of fur it was : but the gentleman having told him that 
he had never ſeen any of that fort before, nor could conjecture to 
what animal it belonged, his Lordſhip ſaid, that the gown had 
been ſent to him in a preſent by his brother Marſhal Keith when 
he was in the Ruſſian ſervice, who had informed him, that the 
fur with which it was lined was Siberian lambs ſkins. The gentle- 
man was a good deal ſurpriſed at this account, and examined the 
fur with attention. It was, he ſaid, of a jetty black colour, and 
ſilky ſoftneſs, exceeding cloſe and warm; and was in his opinion 
the moſt beautiful fur he ever beheld. I give you the ftory as 1 
had it, and leave you to credit it or not as you ſhall ſee proper. 

I, for my own part, ſhould not be much ſurpriſed if ſome of the 
Tartar hordes, who border on Siberia, and range through all the 
northern provinces of As, ſhould have ſheep of that ſort, the 


P ſkins 
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fl:ins of which might ſometimes. find their way through Siberia 
to Ruſha “. 


But however this may be, it is certain, that the difference be- 
tween the heat of ſummer and the cold in winter is far leſs conſi— 
derable in Great Britain than in any other country in Europe; 
which gives this iſland an undoubted ſuperiority over all the 


neighbouring nations with regard to rearing-of.wool : A ſuperi- 


ority of which we often vainly boaſt, but in other reſpects take 
little heed how to improve to the utmoſt : for which we are ſure- 
ly much to blame; as it is hardly to be doubted, that through 
carleſſneſs the quality of our wool is gradually debaſing, while that 
of our neighbours, by an oppoſite conduct, is as gradually im- 
proving. | 


Nor is the ſuperiority that we enjoy from our ſituation ſo great 
as to put it out of the power of other rival nations, by a ſkilful 
management of their ſheep, in time greatly to excel us, if we ne- 
glect to take care of ourſelves, It behoves, therefore, not only 
the inhabitants of Scotland, but of England alſo, to beſtir them- 
ſelves in time, and by a due attention take care to enſure to 
themſelves that ſuperiority in the woollen manufactures which 
they have long enjoyed ; but which, from many untoward cir- 


* In confirmation of this opinion, I find that Buſhing mentions lambs ſkins with 
curled wool, as one of the articles of commerce carried on between the Tartar 
hordes and the Ruſſians in Siberia, in the following terms. —“ The trade to Bugar, 
or Bochora, which brings in ready money, or, by bartering of goods, curled lambs 
ins, Indian filks, and ſometimes gems'; which are brought to the yearly fair of 
Samarkand.“ Buſh. Geog. vol. 1. p. 391. — But as theep abound in Siberia, it is 
not probable that this article would bave been mentioned unleſs they were remark- 
able for ſome valuable peculiarity. Probably this may be the very ſort with which 
the gown was lined, | 
cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, does not ſeem to be at preſent fixed on ſuch a firm ba- 
ſis as many would fondly wiſh to perſuade themſelves it is. Eng- 
land has already reaped great benefits from the wool produced in 
it; but as Scotland has not yet been in any eminent degree bene- 
fited by her wool, it is of importance to diſcover the cauſes of it, 
which I ſhall endeavour to point out in another letter, In 
the the mean time I remain &c, 


P 2 POS T- 


POSTSCRIPT, 


87 NCE the above "IIs was written I have oct my expe- 


riments on wool, one of which deſerves to be here related, 


In conſequence of the diſcovery that the wool which grew in 
cold weather was finer than. that which was produced in the warm 
ſeaſon, it occurred, that if a ſheep ſhould carry ſuch long wool as 
to admit of being cut twice in one year, there would be a poſſibi- 
lity of ſeparating the coarſe part of the filament from the fine, 
which might ſometimes be attended with very beneficial conſe- 
quences, 


To try if this could be done with profit, I took two lambs that 
carried. long wool, and on the lach of Auguſt 1775 cauſed them 
to be clipped ; and having taken a lock of wool exactly from the 
top of the ſhoulder of each, marked the lock of wool by a piece of 
paper, referring to a particular mark put upon each of the lambs, fo 
as that they might be exactly known, and with certainty diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another in the ſpring. 


In the end of May 1776 theſe two ſheep were again taken, and a 
lock. of wool cut exactly from the ſame part of the ſhoulder from 
whence the former had been cut—Theſe were compared with 
the two former locks; when it was found, that the wool which 


had grown before Auguſt 1775, was twice as coarſe at leaſt, and 


much harder and drier, and more apt to fly about in ſeparate fi- 
laments when working, than what had grown between Auguſt 


| 160 1 May 1776, It was Reewise remarkable, that there was 
little 
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Iittle variation in the ſize of any part of each of theſe fllaments, 
that which grew in ſummer being nearly of an equal coarſeneſs 
in every part, and that which grew in winter being as equally 
fine —The winter was not remarkably ſevere, nor the ſpring 
uncommonly hot —— Theſe locks I ſul preſerve, for the inſpection 
of the curious, 


From this experiment, ' beſides a confirmation of the general 


theory above advanced, we may be able to draw ſome corollarics, 
that may perhaps be of uſe in practice. 


Cor. 1. Thoſe who have long wool, only fit for combing in its 
native ſtate, may thus be enabled to obtain wool from their ſheep 
that ſhall be very proper for carding, as the wool of each cutting 
is only half its natural length. In the North Highlands of Scot- 
land this practice of clipping their ſheep twice a-year is pretty. 
univerſally followed. Probably it ought to be accompanied with 
ſome precautions about ſhearing-time, to prevent the ſheep from 
catching cold. It is obvious this could never be practiſed with 
profit on ſhort-woolled ſheep, unleſs for making hats. 


Cor. 2. Thoſe who inhabit a climate that is too hot for produ- 
cing fine wool in ſummer, might by this practice obtain fine card- 
ing-wool if they were poſſeſſed of a breed of fine long-woolled 
ſheep : for by thus ſeparating the coarſe from the fine, they would 
obtain an equality of filament, which it would be impoſſible for 


them ever to attain * any wool that grew for the whole ſeaſon. 
Hence, | 


Cor. 3. If ever thoſe who inhabit a country enjoying ſuch a cli- 
mate, hope to obtain good and fine carding-wool' of their own 


growth, 


2 
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growth, it muſt be by. importing a breed of long, and not of 
{hort woolled ſheep, and treating them 1n this way. 


Cor. 4. It appears from the above induction, that although a 
country having a warm climate, may obtain, by good manage- 
ment, fine carding-wool, it is impoſſible for them ever to have 
very fine combing-wool ; as the ends of it which grow in ſum- 
mer muſt always be coarſe. 


Query. Since long combing-wool can thus be made to afford 
fine carding-wool, and ſince a ſheep of the ſame bulk will afford 
a much more weighty fleece of the firſt kind than of the laſt, — 
Whether would it be more œconomical, even for thoſe that inhabit 
a climate that admits of it, to rear ſheep that produce only ſhort: 
wool, or to obtain it in the manner above deſcribed ? 


CONTENT A 


Difquifitions relating to ſheep and wool continued. other circum- 
ances that tend to produce a variation in the quality of the wool of 
different difiritts.——There are different varieties of ſheep, whoſe 
qualities are not accidental, but are tranſmiſſible to their poſterity — 
Buffon's opinion in this reſpect erroneous, — exemplified as to dogs,— 
and horſes,— and ſheep—— Erroneous reaſonings that have thus 
been adopted, pointed out, and refuted. Conſequences that reſult 
from this diſcuſſion —Objeftions anſwered, | 
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LETTER SEVENTH, 


"To Mr $9999 $$0890* London, 


Dran SIR October 10, 1775. 


| Hor you received mine of the ad inſtant, containing many 
obſervations on the influence of the climate on the quality of 


the wool of ſheep. Without waiting for your remarks on that let- 
ter, I now proceed to take notice of ſome other particulars relating 
to ſheep, that ought to be examined with candour before we can 


with certainty determine whether or not Scotland is capable of 
rearing abundance of fine wool. | 
Q_ It 
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It may probably have occurred to you on reading my laſt letter, 
that if a variation in the heat of the climate produces ſuch a ſen- 
ſible change on the quality of the wool as is there alledged, there 
muſt undoubtedly be ſome other circumſtances, beſides a varia- 
tion in the climate, that have a powerful influence in that reſpect; 
ſeeing we find a very great difference in the fineneſs and other 
qualities of wool produced in different diſtricts, where the diffe- 
rence of climate is but very inconſiderable. 


For although we ſhould be diſpoſed to attribute ever ſo much 
to the influence of the climate of Great Britain over that of any 
place on the continent; yet the difference between the heat of the 
climate of ſeveral places in this iſland that aftord wool of very dif- 
ferent qualities is but very inconſiderable, if at all perceptible. 
Lincolnſhire ſeems to enjoy no advantages in this reſpect over the 
neighbouring counties of York and Durham. The ſouthern 
parts of Kent, Suffolk, and Hampſhire, are rather warmer than 
Buckinghamfhire. Many parts of England enjoy a climate near- 
ly ſimilar to that of Hereford and Glouceſter ; yet wool of an e- 
qual quality is not to be met with in any other part of England. 
The mountains in Shropſhire enjoy a temperature nearly the ſame 
as thoſe of Derby and Northumberland ; but the wool that grows 
on the firſt is of double the value of that which is produced on the 
laſt. In ſhort, there ſeems to be ſo little connection between the 
fneneſs of the wool that grows in different parts of Britain, and 
the temperature of the climate of theſe places, that had we not 
other proofs which demonſtrate in the moſt ſatisfactory manner 
the influence that heat or cold has over the quality of the wool, 
we ſhould from this circumſtance conſidered ſingly, be diſpoſed 
to believe that a difference in point of climate had no effect at 


All. n 6. 
: There 
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. There ſeems to be but one way of reconciling theſe two contrary 
facts with one another, viz. by ſuppoſing that there may be a 
great many varieties of this ſpecies of animals ; each of which 
varieties is endowed with certain peculiar qualities that are tranſ- 


mitted to its progeny, ſo long as the particular breed 1 15 kept pure 
from ny admixture with others, 


As you are a profeſſed aaturalit and a great admirer of Mr 
Buffon's ſyſtem, you will poſhbly be diſpoſed at the firſt to re- 
ject this hypotheſis with indignation, as unſyſtematical, being 
directly contradictory to the opinion of that celebrated naturaliſt ; 
yet Jam not in the leaſt afraid that you will differ in opinion from 
me as to this particular, after you have conſidered it with an e- 
qual degree of attention as I have done. Buffon, you know, my 
good Sir, with all his talents, is but a man; and a man as liable 
to be hurned away into the regions of fancy by the vivacity of 
his own ideas, and the bewitching ſeduCtions of a ſpirit for 9 tem 
as almoſt any other man whatever, 


It ſeems probable, that every ſpecies of animals which inhabit 
this globe, admits of many permanent varieties, each of which 
poſſeſſes certain qualities in a more eminent degree than other va- 
rities of the ſame ſpecies, which may be tranſmitted to their de- 
ſcendents to the end of time, if they be kept from intermixing 
with other varieties of the ſame ſpecies. But as nature hath pla- 


As naturalifts have not yet taken much notice of the petuliar diſtinction of a- 
nimals mentioned in che text, I am at ſome loſs for a proper term by which to ex- 
preſs 3 it. In botany the term varieties is employed to denote ſomething of this 
kind—with regard to LS HH ; in the language of the farmer theſe var iations are 
ſometimes called breeds. I htre uſe this term, or varieties, as ſynonymous, for 
want a a more proper word than either of them. 15 


Q 2. ced 
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ced no barrier to prevent the intercopulation of theſe varieties with 
one another, where-ever theſe have free acceſs to each other, the 
original diſtinguiſhing qualities of the parents will be ſoon con- 
founded in the deſcendents by this promiſcuous copulation. 


But from the natural indolence of mind to which mankind are 
ſo univerſally ſubjected, we have hardly hitherto diſtinguiſhed 
with any degree of accuracy, the varieties that take place in this 
reſpect among any. claſs of animals, unleſs it be dogs, horſes, and 
cocks, 5 | 


The dog, from his peculiar attachment to man, has become 
fuch a favourite domeſtic as to experience a more particular ſhare 
of his attention than any other animal whatever. He partakes 
with man in his ordinary food in every part of the globe; and as 
he lives more immediately under his maſter's eye at all times than 
any other creature, it was impoſhble for him not to remark the 
different diſtinguiſhing properties for which the ſeveral varie- 
ties were peculiarly remarkable. And as the qualities which diſ- 
tinguiſhed the ſeveral breeds of dogs did on many occaſions become 
ſ{ubſervient to the pleaſure or conveniency of man, he was natu- 
| rally induced to try if theſe could be tranſmitted to their poſterity 

in full perfection, by keeping the breed diſtin from others. 
And. in conſequence of many experiments that have been thus 
made, he has been enabled to perceive with certainty, that the ſe- 
veral varieties of this claſs of animals are poſſeſſed of peculiar 
natural talents which are permanent; inſomuch that any 
particular breed may be kept quite diſtinct from any other breed 
for ever, if care be taken always to prevent them from intermixing 
with one another at the time of copulation. TRY 


And 
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And although it be true, that certain climates produce peculiar 
changes on the temperament of this claſs of animals; yer, as theſe 
changes equally affect the whole ſpecies, it has not the ſmallett 
tendency to tranſmute one variety into another, as Buffon ſup- 
poſes. On ſome parts of the coaſts of Africa dogs of any kind in 
a ſhort time loſe the power of barking ; but every kind of dog 
experiences this metamorphoſis. In warm climates the hair of 
all dogs is thinner than it would be in colder regions; but every 
variety of the ſpecies experiences a ſimilar change in. this parti- 
cular. The Spaniſh. pointer bred in Britain with proper care, 


poſſeſſes the ſame kind of inſtinct with its parent breed, and ne- 


ver could acquire any of the qualities of the beagle, but by inter- 
mixing with ſome of that ſpecies. The ſmall Italian and large 
ſhagged greyhound may be kept diſtin from one another for 
ages about the ſame family, Nor is there any inſtance ofa ſpa- 
niel, a ſhepherd's dog, or a greyhound, producing a bull-dog, ma- 
ſtiff, or any other ſpecies but their own, unleſs where they had 
acceſs to dogs of that kind; in which caſe a mongrel breed would 
infallibly be produced *. 


* I cannot help here pointing out another error of Mr Buffon, nearly con- 
nected with the ſubject here treated of. He maintains, that ſheep and goats are of 
the ſame ſpecies, and readily intercopulate with one another; and that this pro- 
geny is not of the infertile hybrydic ſort, but only a mongrel breed that are capable 
of producing others; and that, after a few generations, this kind of animal becomes 
a ſheep in every ſenſe of the word, and carries as fine wool as the parem - ſheep. 
Where he met with the facts that tend to eſtabliſh this opinion, I know not; but it 

is well known, that although ſheep and goats are kept promiſcuouſly at all ſeaſons 
of the year in the Highlands of Scotland, there are no inſtances to be found of 
their intercopulating ; nor is there ever there found any mongrel animal of this 
kind, The horfe and the afs are by him allowed to be diſtinct ſpecies ; yet there are 
inſtances of mules being produced without the interpoſition of man. From whence 
x would ſeem, that there is a much greater natural reluctance between the theep and 
goat, than between the mare and the aſs; as it is univerſally allowed, that the he- 
* goat is the moſt ſalacious animal that is known. 


It 
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It would ſurely be neceſſary to aſk your pardon for dwelling ſo 
long on a particular ſo obvious to every one who will think upon 
it for one moment ſeriouſly, did not the deference that is juſtly 
due to a philoſopher of ſo much eminence plead my excuſe, 1 
forbear to enter into any formal refutation of his aſſertions on this 
head, as you cannot but perceive their futility at the firſt glance, 
after being thus put upon your guard “. 


Something 


* To ſuch as are not acquainted with Mr Buffon's ſyſtem, it may be neceſſary 
to be ſomewhat more particular. I ſhall endeavour to give an idea of his hypothe- 
ſis on this ſubject as briefly as poſſible. 

The ſhepherd's dog Mr Buffon conſiders as the parent-ſtock from which all the 
different varieties have been produced, by a change of climate, education, food, and 
other circumſtances. © This animal (he obſerves) ſtill continues pretty nearly in 
* its original ſtate among the poor in temperate climates. Being tranſported into 
*« colder regions, he becomes ſmaller, as among the Laplanders ; but becomes more 
5 perfect in Iceland, Ruſſia, and Siberia, where the climate is leſs rigorous, and 
* the people more civilized.— But if there is a difference in the dogs of theſc 
countries, it can ſcarcely be owing to the cauſe aſſigned, as the climate of Lapland 
is as mild as that of Siberia, and the inhabitants perhaps more civilized, 

„The ſhepherd's dog, (he farther obſerves), if tranſported to temperate climates, 
„ and among people entirely civilized, ſuch as England, France, or Germany, 
«© becomes diveſted of his ſavage air, his pricked ears, his long thick hair, and 
from the influence of climate and education will become a bull-dog, a maſtiff, a 
ec beagle, or a hound.” But if this were the caſe, whence ſhould it happen that 
we in Britain have the race of ſhepherds dogs in as great perfection as any where 
elſe, and the maſtiff, bull-dog, hound, &c. in equal perfection; and can preſerve 
che breeds of each of theſe kinds as diſtinct from one another, as if they had been 
bred in the moſt diſtant corners of the earth ? 

* The hound, the tarrier, and ſmall-ſported ſetting-dog, he conſiders as of the 
* ſame family; and aſſerts, that they are often all produced at the ſame litter, al- 
though the bitch ſhould have been covered with only one kind of dog.” ——1 
alk at the reader, if ever he knew a fingle inſtance where this happened ? 

The hound, (he farther obſerves), if tranſported into Spain or Barbary, where 
the hair of all anumals becomes ſoft and long, will be converted i into the land and 

& water 
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. Something of the ſame kind has been obſerved with regard to 
horſes ; but, from the greater difficulty in making the neceſſary 
Ones "on Wenn, and the leſs obvious diſtinctions with re- 

gard 


« water ſpaniel; — and when theſe are again brought back to Britain,“ inſtead of 
returning to their former ſtate of a hound, they become the ſmall ſhagged dog.” 
hut who does not know, that ſpaniels continue to be bred in Britain for ages 
without degenerating in the ſmalleſt degree ? 

We have ſeen above, that the maſtiff, bull - dog, beagle, and hound, to which 
may be added the tarrier and ſmall ſetting dog, are all produced in Britain from 
the ſhepherd's dog tranſported from cold climates, ——* But this maſtiff dog, (he 
« obſerves), when carried to the north,” deſerts his original family, and © be- 
« comes the large Daniſh dog; — and when tranſported to the ſouth, becomes a 
10 grey hound. The ſame tranſported into Ireland, the Ukrain, Tartary, Epirus, 
« and Albania, becomes the great wolf dog, known by the name of the 1ri/þ dog, 
« which is the largeſt of all dogs.” Thus he makes the ſhepherd's dog, when tranſ- 
ported from the north to Britain, become a maſtiff; and that again, when remand- 
ed back to the north, inſtead of returning to its original ſtate of a ſhepherd's dog, 
becomes a large Daniſh dog ;— which again brought back to Britain, its original 
country, inſtead of a maſtiff, becomes a greyhound ; which, by another change of 
climate, ſcarce perceptible, is metamorphoſed into the large lrith dog.—-Theſe ſur- 
priſing transformations might figure very well in Ovid, but do not tally quite fo 
well with the character of a philoſophic natural hiſtorian. 

„The bull-dog, (he farther goes on), when tranſported into Denmark, becomes 
« the little Daniſh dog; and this little Daniſh. dog, ſent into warm climates, becomes 

„ the Turkiſh dog without hair.” — In the laſt paragraph, we ſaw the maſtiff in a 

northern climate encreaſe in ſize, and become the large Danith dog: — here his 

brother the bull-dog, by a like change of place, dwindles into the ſmall Daniſh dog. 
How it ſhould happen, that the ſame change of climate ſhould produce changes 

ſo diametrically oppofite, remains to be explained. —— When this little Daniſh 

dog, however, is fent back to milder climates again, he does not recover his former 

fize, or grow larger, like the maſtiff; but by another metamorphoſis, altogether as 
extraordinary, becomes the naked Turkifh dog.—— The hound, the full brother 
of this maſtiff, we ſaw on a former occaſion, when carried to the warm coaſt of 

Barbary, got a coat of longer hair, and became a ſpaniel. | 
i might proceed at this rate, for pages, and expoſe the abſurdity of almoſt every 
potitiun 
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gard to the qualities of each different breed of theſe, 'our ideas, 
as to this particular relating to them, are far leſs certain and de- 
finite than with reſpect to dogs. Yet the connoiſſeur can point 
out with clearneſs and accuracy many unequivocal marks of diſ- 
tinction between the horſes of Barbary, Spain, Arabia, Perſia, 
Turkey, Hungary, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, &c. And any 
man who has travelled ever ſo little from home in his own native 
country, can hardly have failed to obſerve, that the horſes in al- 
moſt every particular diſtrict, differ from thoſe of other diſtricts 
in ſome very diſtinguiſhable reſpects; although he is but too apt 
heedleſsly to aſcribe almoſt the whole of this to the different nature 
of the ſoil, paſture, &c. in different places, rather than to any 
influence produced from a variation in the original ſtamina of the 
parent-animal. And although every one muſt have had innume- 
rable inſtances of obſerving, that horſes which have been brought 
from one part of the country to another, continue to thrive there 
equally well as at home, and to poſſeſs all the qualities for which 
that breed were remarkable, in as high perfection as if they had 
ſtill remained there ; yet the favourire idea he had been made to 
adopt in his infancy too often prevails, and makes his experience 
avail nothing in correcting this vulgar error, 


But if theſe illiberal ideas prevail very univerſally as to this fa- 


\ poſition he aſſumes ; for it is perhaps ſcarce poſſible to meet with ſuch a bundle of 
contradictions, founded upon crude and indigeſted general analogies, crouded into 
foch a ſmall compaſs.—— But it is painful for an ingenuous mind thus to be obli- 
geil to expoſe the accidental weakneſſes of a man of real original genius, led aſtray 
by an unreaſonable fondneſs for /y/fematizing. Such reveries from almoſt any o- 
ther man could have required no ſort of anſwer: — as coming from him; they re- 
quire to be pointed out, and treated with ſome degree of ſeriouſneſs. 


15 | | | = voured 
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voured and more domeſtic animal, in ſpite of the daily experience 


of thoſe who breed running horſes to the contrary, much more 
may we expe that they ſhould take place with reſpect to ſheep, 


an animal, which, on account of its inability to travel, has little 


chance of being carried far from home, and on account of its 
mode of life, ſo nearly approaching to that of wild animals, hard- 
ly admits of being ſo narrowly obſerved in the rutting- ſeaſon, as 
to prevent any individual of that ſpecies from intermixing with, 
any others that may chance to be in the country around it, and 
of thus having its original diſtinguiſhing qualities much altered 


in its progeny, if it ſhould be carried to a part of the country 


where a different variety prevails ! 


1 have heard it ſometimes aſſerted, that a man had better not 


reaſon at all, than content himſelf with a ſuperficial and imperfect 


induction of facts upon which his reaſoning is founded. Perhaps 
the aſſertion is rather bold; but it is certain, that many errors are 
thus introduced into arts and ſciences, and continue long to infeſt 
them with their baneful influences, which never would have been 


tolerated, had it not been for the ſpecious appearance of reaſon. 


with which they were at firſt eſtabliſhed. An example of this 


ſort occurs in the preſent caſe, which it is of importance to ex- 


plain, 


As many of the varieties of this ſpecies of animal are ſo diſtinct- 


ly marked, and obviouſly different from many others, there are 
few who can deny, that there is a very great difference between 


the qualities of the ſheep that are bred in different diſtricts. But 
as It has been remarked, that if a ſmall number of theep are in- 


troduced into a diſtrict where there is a breed differing from theſe 
in any reſpect, the deſcendents of theſe ſtrange ſheep, after a few 
R generations, 
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generations, cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the original breed of 
ſheep in the country, it has been concluded, with ſome appear- 
ance of reaſon, that the ſoil or climate of that particular diſtrict 
were beſt calculated to rear the ſheep that were originally found 
in it; and that if any other ſort ſhould be introduced into it; the 

influence of theſe circumſtances would be ſo powerful as to bring 
| its in a ſhort time to be of the fame kind with their native 
ſheep. | 


This opinign being once firmly eſtabliſhed, the neceſſary con- 
ſequence mult be, that the inhabitants of each diſtri will become 
entirely ſatisfied, that their own breed of ſheep is better fitted for 
their- ſoil and fituation than any other breed whatever; and that 
if theſe are of a kind peculiarly excellent, there is no danger of 
hurting them eſſentially by the intermixing among them others of | 
aninferior ſort; and if they are of a bad kind, there is as little hope 
of improving them by introducing {ome of a better breed among 
them. For although it ſhould be allowed, that there is /me change 
produced upon their flocks when any different ſort is fir in- 
troduced among them; yet as this is imagined not to be of a per- 
manent nature, it is apprehended that. neither benefit nor hurt 
can accrue to either diſtrict, but by continuing perpetually to in- 
troduce. great numbers of {heep of a ſort different from their own; 
which could not be done but at ſuch an expence as gives no room 
to hope for any conſiderable profit, or be apprehenſive of any im- 
portant loſs. from this cauſe. Thus both parties ſit down con- 
rented with their ſituation, neither of them improving to the ut- 
moſt the real advantages that they may be ee 8 


But as this reaſoning reſts entirely upon an 1 aſſumed fac, which 
more accurate obſervations prove to be directly the reverſe of 
| ; FTT 
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what has been ſuppoſed, nothing can be more crroneous than the 
= conlufion that has been drawn from it. For although it ſeems 
| 5 hardly to admit of any doubt, that every diſtinct breed of ſheep, 25 
| well as every variety of the canine ſpecies, may be kept for any 
length of time without degenerating into another kind, in any 
part of Britain, if its blood be kept from being contaminated by 
the admixture with any other breed; yet ſo invariably docs ever 
particular ſpecies propagate its kind, and communicate its own 
peculiar qualities to its deſcendents, that if any one ſpecies be 
E:. mixed with any other, the progeny will invariably be a mongrel 
1 breed, N alike of the qualities both of the father and 
Þ mother. 


Hence it happens, that when a ſmall number of ſtrange ſheep 
come into any diſtrict where there are others differing in any re- 
ſpect from themſelves, as it is impoſſible, by any ordinary care, 
to keep them from intermixing with the native ſheep at the rut- 
ting-ſeaſon, their progeny neceſſarily approach one ſtep towards 
the nature of the ſheep with which they are intermixed. And as 
theſe their deſcendents run the ſame riſk of being farther debaſed 
= than their parents were, it muſt of conſequence follow, that, after 
* a few generations, they will have fo far loſt their original marks, 
as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhable from the ſheep with which they are 
HM now aſſociated. And although theſe ſtrange theep | muſt commu- 
nicate ſome part of their properties to their deſcendents, which 
will alter in ſome degree the qualities of the original breed of the 

country; yet this in time becomes ſo much divided, and bears 
ſuch a ſmall proportion to the whole, as to produce hardly any 

ſenſible effect, unleſs. the experiment ſhould be very often re- 
| prated.. 5 4 
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To this cauſe, rather than the change of climate and paſture 
muſt we attribute the little ſucceſs that has attended 'numberleſ; 
trials which are ſaid to have been made to improve the breed of 
ſheep in ſome particular diſtricts: and to this cauſe likewite muſt 
we aſcribe that permanency of the qualities obſervable in the breed 
of ſheep in many diſtricts of the country. 

C 

Thus in Norfolk they have poſſeſſed, from the earlieſt period of 
which we have any records, a breed of ſheep, remarkable, among 
other particulars, for having black faces; which continue una- 
dulterated to this day; while in the neighbouring county of Lin- 
coln they always had, and till have, another ſort, diſtinguiſh- 
able by many other particulars beſides the ſhining whiteneſs of 
their faces. And although it muſt have happened, that a few 
white-faced ſheep have been at different times brought into Nor- 
folk ; yet by their ſpeedy admixture with the others, the race has 
been quickly debaſed, ſo as that it has been impoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the original breed of the country. In the 
{ame manner, if a black-faced ſheep ſhould accidentally have 
come into Lincolnſhire, its deſcendents would quickly loſe this 
diſtinguiſhable peculiarity, and become in a few generations in 
no reſpect different from the other ſheep of the county; ſo that 
the particular breed of each county continues ſtill diſtin from 
the other, notwithſtanding theſe catual mixtures of different ſorts 
from time to time, | | 


| That the difference in this reſpect muſt be aſcribed to the cauſe 
here aſſigned, and not the former, ſeems to be evident; ſeeing 
there is ſo little difference between the climate of theſe two coun- 
ties as to be hardly perceptible. And the paſtures of each are ſo 
acarly.alke, that no one who thinks ſeriouſly on the ſubject can 
| | I  - 
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be in good earneſt perſuaded, that this great difference in the na- 
ture of the ſheep of each diſtrict, and the change that happens 
upon their being carried from the one to the other, can be produ- 
ced by theſe cauſes. 


But what proves beyond a- poſſibility of doubt, that theſe chan- 
ges are occaſioned merely by a mixture of blood, and not from 
any change of climate or paſture, is, that the original ſheep 
brought into either of theſe places, continue to retain all their 


diſtinguiſhable qualities during their whole life, in as great per- . 


fection as if they had always continued in their own native diſ- 
trict: the changes ſpecified above being only obſerved to take 
place with regard to the ſheep that are their deſcendents. There 
never was an inſtance known of a ſheep that had once been 
black-faced becoming white-faced, nor vice ver/a, 


If theſe obſervations, together with the fact related in my fourth 


letter, p. 73, 4. were not ſufficient to afford entire ſatisfaction as to 
this particular, I would refer you to the experience of almoſt every 
individual who has ever been poſſeſſed of ſheep for a confirma- 


tion of it. And if you yourſelf attend to it, you can hardly fail to 
meet with inconteſtable proofs of it in the fe expeditions that you 


take to the country. For where- ever you meet with a flock of 


ſheep in which you perceive diſſerent kinds, you will always find 


that the lamb participates a good deal-of the nature of the mother, 
ſo that there will be as many different kinds of lambs in the flock 
as there has been. of ewes, although there has been but one ram for 
the whole, This I myſelf know experimentally : for as I have had 


in my own flock for ſome time paſt ſheep of three different kinds, 


cafily diſtinguiſhable from one another by the different lengths of 
their wool, and manner of its growing, as well as by the parti- 


cular 
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cular make and carriage of each ſort, although not by che colout 
of their faces, I could venture to pick out all the lambs of each 
particular breed without ſeeing: any of their mothers ; and could 
in ſome caſes diſtinguiſh a mixture of the blood of one ſort with 
another, even to the third or fourth generation. Nor is it diff 
cult for one who beſtows attention upon theſe matters, to diſtinguiſh 
with a conſiderable degree of accuracy the lambs of each patti- 
cular ram in his flock, if theſe are not exactly of the ſame kind, 
Neither of which could be done, were it not that the deſcendents 
invariably e of che ſhape and quality of wool of their pa- 
rents. 


It will readily, however, occur to you, that thoſe who have not 
been accuſtomed to view this animal with a critical familiarity, 
will find it impoſſible to repeat this experiment with the ſame fa- 
cility, as another who has been long accuſtomed to examine this 
ſpecies of animals with attention. For the experienced ſheep- 
-breeder will perceive, at the firſt glance of his eye, a ſenſible diffe- 
rence between two ſheep which appear to be an every reſpect the 
"ſame to another perſon ignorant of theſe matters, in the ſame 


manner as a failor perceives a ſenſible difference between every 


ſhip he meets with and any other, when a land-man thinks they 
are all alike. This I only hint to you, leſt you myo be _ 
Perot in trying this experiment. 


1 * been at arent pains to aſcertain, this fact ; as it is a fun- 
datnenical one in leading to a proper plan for improving the breed 
of ſheep in any particular diſtrict, while, at the ſame time it ex- 
plains in the moſt fatisfactory manner the cauſes of thoſe other- 

| . wile 


P . ; od X / 
As ſome time has intervened. ſince writing the above, I have had occaſion to 
5 make 
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wiſe unaccountable variations we meet with in this reſpect. For 
where ever chance has eſtabliſhed a breed of ſheep that have been 
remarkable for any valuable quality, they have there encreaſed; 
and their defcendents have continued to poſſeſs the fame qualities 
in a leſſer or greater degree, according to the attention of the 
owner, or the favourable nature of the place. And, in like man- 
ner, thoſe places that have got a bad breed of ſheep at firſt, con- 
tinue-ftill to feel the inconveniencies ariſing from thence, unleſs 
they have been at pains to correct it by a more than. ordinary de- 
gree of care. : 


* 


Thus Lincolnſhire, Cotſwold, and Leominſter, have each of 
them been bleſſed originally with a good breed of ſheep, although 
differing from one another in many particulars ; and their pro- 
geny continue to have the ſame qualities in kind, for which they 
were at firſt remarkable: while many other parts of England and 
Scotland that are equally well fitted for producing fine wool, ha- 
ving never been poſſeſſed of ſuch a valuable kind of ſheen, have 


make many obſervations, all of which tend to prove, that every varicty of any kind 
of animals retains its own peculiar qualities without alteration, if care be taken to 
keep them from copulating with other varieties of the ſame f. pecics. Some of the 
provis of this matter that have occurred have been curious enough; one of them 
is {0 lingularly ſtriking, that cannot help taking notice of it here. Thoſe who 
keep game-cocks are well aware of the neceſflity of preſerving the genuine breed” 
unadulterated'by any ſpurious mixture, but other varieties of this tribe of animals 
have been much diſregarded, except by ſome curious perſons who take delight! in 
rearing and feeding them. A lady of my acquaintance of this caſt, having acei- 
dentally met with-a breed of fowls that had no tail, got a cock of that kind, which 
ſoon produced a motley breed with her former hens, part wanting and part having” 
tails, .though thinner than uſval. One in particular had the feathers on one fide * 
N ot the tall complete, but not the leaſt mark of a feather in the other fide of it. 


#.. --p 
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never yet been able to equal the places mentioned immediately 
before, in this reſpect. But as we are now acquainted with the 
cauſes of our failure, and may be ſenſible of the way to obviate 

them, let us not deſpair of being able to ſucceed in our attempts 

at improving our breed of ſheep, if we act with judgement and 

diſcretion, 


To point out ſome other circumſtances neceſſary to be attended 
to in making this attempt, will furniſh matter for another letter, 
But before I conclude this, I ſhall obviate one objection that 
may perhaps occur to you in reflecting on what has been already 
ſaid relating to ſheep. | EDD 


It may perhaps appear a little difficult, to reconcile what has 
been ſaid in this letter about the permanency of the qualities of 
different breeds of ſheep, - with what had been formerly demon- 
ſtrated as to the great influence that the climate has over the fine- 
neſs of the wool, 


But if it be conſidered, that the heat or cold of the climate pro- 
duces invariably an alteration on the fineneſs of the wool of ſheep 
exactly proportioned to its degree, whether the wool produced 
upon the ſheep has been originally fine or coarſe, we ſhall eaſily 
perceive, that it can have no tendency to affect the permanency of 
the qualities that the different breeds of ſheep are poſſeſſed of. 


For let us ſuppoſe, that in two diſtricts which enjoy a like tem- 
perature of climate, there ſhould be found two breeds of ſhcep, 
one of which afforded: wool of a very coarſe quality, while the o- 
ther afforded very fine wool: If theſe two different breeds of 
ſheep were carried both to any other climate either warmer or 


colder than the former, the wool of both kinds of ſheep would be- 
2 | | come 
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come coarſer or finer, in proportion to the change of climate: 
but they would become equally ſo changed; ſo that there would 
ſtill remain the ſame difference between the two breeds as if they 
had never been tranſported from their native country: and if 
they were brought back again, each of them would afford wool of 
the ſame quality as if they had continued always. in the ſame 
place. Thus it appears, that although the wool may be ſenſibly 
affected by the degree of heat or cold that the animal may fuller 
for the time, yet the ſtamina of the creature may be ſaid to re- 
main the ſame, and the peculiar qualities of each breed to be un- 
alterable by this means. 


But if two breeds of ſheep ſhould be found which afforded 
wool of the ſame degree of fineneſs, although one of them inha- 
bited a warm climate and the other a cold one, we ſhould form a 
very erroneous judgement, if we imagined that they had been ori- 
ginally of the ſame kind, and therefore are of equal value. For 
{ſhould theſe two kinds be both tranſported into a country enjoy + 
ing a temperature of climate between the two extremes they for- 
merly inhabited, the wool of the one would become finer than 
before, while that of the other would be coarſer. Or ſhould they 
mutually change places with one another, their wool, inſtcad of 
continuing of an equal degree of fineneſs, as at firſt, would ſoon 
become-exceedingly unlike; that of the ſheep which originally 
inhabited the warmer climate becoming extremely fine, while 

that of the other would grow coarter in an equal degree, Theſe 
two breeds, therefore, inſtead of being eſlentially the ſame, as 
they appeared at firſt fight, are exceedingly diflerent from one 

0 


another, although in diflimilar circumſtances they appeared the 
lame, 


— 


From theſe obſervations we may be enabled to draw one uſe- 
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ful corollary, viz. That in our attempts to improve the fineneſ; 
of our wool, it will be always neceſſary to chuſe the fine-wooled 
ſheep from a warmer climate than our own, For if, in their na- 
tive country, they produced wool of an equal or finer quality than 
our own, it will be ſo far bettered by the change of place, as to 
be an eſſential improvement. But if we were to bring ſheep from 
a colder climate, it would ſo far degenerate, as to be no im- 
provement at all, unleſs it happened to be exceedingly finer than 
our own. 7 


This ſeems to give ſome probability to the ſtory told by Colu- 
mella, who ſays, that his uncle Marcus Columella introduced ſome 
rams from Barbary, which helped greatly to improve the quality 
of the wool of Spain. The ſame experiment is ſaid to have been 
repeared with more ſucceſs by Don Pedro IV. King of Caſtile; 
in which he was followed by the great Cardinal Ximenes *, who 
thus is ſaid to have ſecured to his country the pre-eminence in 
that reſpe& for which they have been ſince that time ſo juſtly fa- 
mous. For although the wool of Spain was much valued by the 
Romans, yet we learn from Pliny, that this was chiefly on ac- 
count of a brown colour that was natural to it; the Romans 
not being well acquainted with the art of dying wool. And 
although the African wool is at preſent inferior to that of Spain, 
yet as the mounrains of Leon are much colder than thoſe of Africa, 
itis poſſible they may be originally deſcended from the ſame ſtock, 


But not to detain you longer on theſe circumſtances, which 
are at beſt but conjectural, I ſhall deſcend to the regions of ſober 
certainty, by aſſuring you that I, ever am, with the moſt ſincere 
regard, your very affectionate humble ſervant. 


I quote the whole of this ſtory from M. Carlier, who does not ſeem on many 
occaſions a very accurate hiſtorian, See Traite des betes à laine, p. 13. 
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Diſquiſitions relating to ſheep and wool continued. Sheep that carry 
fine wool not neceſſarily leſs hardy than others. Sheep bearing 
fine-wool do not neceſſarily afford leſs weighty fleeces than thoſe that 
carry coarſe wool Long wool not neceſſarily coarſer than ſhort 


wool. Large-ſized ſheep not neceſſarily leſs hardy than thoſe that 
are of a ſmaller ſize. Every valuable quality or hurtful peculiarity 


of ſheep may be united with any other quality in the ſame animal, — 

* Conſequences that reſult from thence. An encomum on Mr Bake- 
 <vell, —Cautions with regard to his breed of ſheep. Sheep of a 
moderate fize more proper for Scotland in general than a large breed 
— and why. Circumſtances in which the large breed ought to 
be preferred. Ihe woollen manufacture having been neglected 
in Scotland, little care Hat been taken' to prevent the quality of our 
woot from growing worſe ——Diquifitions relating to the practice 
of ſmearing or laying . - Proved to be a uſeleſs, — expenſive, 
— and hurtful practice. 
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LETTER EIGHTH, 


To Mr * R N N F * R N * * * London. 


DAR SIR, | Oftober 16. 1775. 


Y comparing together the ſeveral obſervations that have been 
already made in this ſeries of letters, I make no doubt but 

you will be very well ſatisfied, that if Scotland has not hitherto 
produced ſuch fine wool as ſome other parts of Europe, it has 
neither been owing to the coldneſs of its climate nor the badneſs of 
its paſtures. But as I purpoſe to make a more particular ſurvey 
of this part of our iſland in theſe reſpects, after having fully en- 
| b quired 
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quired into the nature and peculiarities of the different kinds of 
ſheep, and examined the various popular opinions that prevail 
with reſpect to them, I now proceed to the diſcuſſion of ſuch of 
theſe as have not hitherto been taken notice of. 


Many who are fully ſatisfied that there are different breeds of 
itheep, whoſe diſtinguiſhing properties might be tranſmitted to 


their progeny, for any length of time, if kept from intermixing 


with others, would ſtill be extremely averſe to any propoſal that 
might be made for improving the quality of the wool of any par- 
eicylar diſtrict, by introducing into it a breed of finer-wooled 


| ſheep than they had formerly poſſeſſed : becauſe, ſay they, theſe 


fine-wooled ſheep being of a more tender and delicate conſtitu- 
tion than ſuch as carry wool of a coarſer quality, the farmer 
would loſe more by the additional care that theſe would require, 


than he would gain by the additional price he might get for his 


wool. 


But, with all due deference to the judgement of thoſe who may 
maintain this opinion, it may be allowed me to aſk, if they have 


ever met with any ſatisfactory proof that they, are not miſtaken 


with regard to the ſuppoſed fact from which they draw their con- 
cluſion, For my own part, I think there is great reaſon to believe, 
that it reſts upon no better foundation, than that general bias we 


always feel in our mind, to aſſociate the idea of fineneſs of quality, 


in any organized ſubſtance, with that of weakneſs and delicacy in 
che ſubject that produces it. But when we look around us for 
facts to corroborate this idea, we meet with none that tend to 


upport it. 


Ve have: no ita x to believe, that the ſheep i in choſe parts of 
| England 
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Eng land that produce the fineſt wool, are in any reſpect leſs 
hardy than thoſe that yield wool of the coarſeſt quality. They 
live in a climate equally ſevere as the others, — are not in any re- 
ſpect more carefully tended, nor are more ſubjected to diſeaſes of 


any ſort than theſe are. 


And with regard to the flock mentioned p. which conſiſted 
alike of theſe two kinds of ſheep, and were in every reſpect mana- 
ged in the ſame way during the whole time that they continued 
together; it was obſerved, that the fine-wooled ſort encreaſed 
more, and were at all times in as good plight, and ſubje& to as 
few diſeaſes. or accidents of any ſort, as the coarſe-wooled ſheep 
that were kept along with them, 


The ſame thing I have alſo remarked with regard to my own 
flock ; in which there are ſome ſheep that carry wool of the very 
coarſeſt quality, which are in general of a much more weakly 
conſtitution, and liable to more diſaſters, than others that carry 
wool of four times its value *, 


* Mr Carlier, ſpeaking of the ſhcep of Bretagne, obſerves, that near Landerau, 
« Le betail blanc y eſt a ſi bas prix, qu'on vend les moutons non a la paire, mais 
& à la douzaine. La chair en eſt dure, & la laine mauvaiſe. Cette raiſon fait 
ce qu'on neglige d' en clever autant que les paturages pourroient en nourir. 
Nous ſommes certains que les paturages des lieux dont il s'agit ne ſont pas de 
ce fine condition, que ceux de cent autres endroits, ol les metayers & les menagers 
© ſe trouvent bien de cultiver cette partie de l' Economie rurale. Les proprictaires 
& ſe plaignent beaucoup des maladies, comme d'un ſujet de decouragement.“ p. 68 5. 
Here is a bad, and tender, and worthleſs breed of 8 in every reſpect, carrying 
coarſe wool. 


Mr Haſtfer, a Swediſh author, who has written a judicious treatiſe on ſheep, 
| which 
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I do not however mean from -this to. infer, that ſheep which 
carry fine wool are always, and neceſſarily, of a more hardy ſort 
than thoſe that yield coarſer fleeces ; but think, I may, without 
heſitation, venture to place the contrary opinion under the claſs of 
vnc gor errors, which have been heedleſsly adopted without ſuffi- 
dent foundation. | 


To the ſame claſs likewiſe muſt we refer that opinion which 
ſuppoſes, that a fleece of fine wool always weighs leſs than one of 
coarſe wool, from a ſheep of the ſame ſize: for, from repeated 
experience I can ſafely aver, that this is not the caſe. My on 
experience, would rather make me encline to the contrary opi- 
nion; as the fineſt-wooled ſheep in my flock yield the weightieſt 
fleeces from ſheep of the ſame ſize. But neither would I venture 
to affirm that this is always the caſe; as I rather believe it is in 
ſome caſes the one way, and in others the reverſe; A French au- 
thor who has beſtowed much attention upon this ſubject, remarks,— 
that the wool of the breed of fine-wooled ſheep in the Barrois de 
| Champagne is cloſer, and the fleece more weighty, than that of the 
coarſe-wooled ſheep of the ſame diſtrict ; which is the reverſe in 


which has been tranſlated into French, confirms the ſame opinion by the follow- 
ing obſervations, 

«x Lexperience (ſays he, preface p. 38. ) m'a appris, que les brebis etrangeres, 
« pourvũ qu'on les ſoigne bien, proſperent beacoup mieux chez nous que les nv- 
te tres, qui ont fourtant le feau plus graſſiere.“ | 

And again, “ L'agneau d'un belier de Flandre & d'un mere Francoiſe, ne de- 
«« yient gueres plus grand que le commune eſpece en France; ls fertent cependent 
« le double de laine & beaucoup plus fine, quoiquiils n'ayent que le meme piturag? 
*« qu*ont les autres.” Maniere d'elever les beres a laine par Haſtfer, p. 41. 

And again, p. 56.“ Moins Veſpece eſt bonne, moins elles pourront pong 
4 le froid ; au contraire, plus Peſpece eſt fine, nes elles y reſi teront ro oo 


1 Norman Tr, 
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Normandy, where a fleece of the fine-wooled ſheep of that diſtrict 
weighs a third leſs than one of the coarſe-wooled ſheep of that 
county. Traite des betes d lame, par M. Carlier, 4to, p. 784. 


It is alſo a common opinion; that the longer the wool is, the 
coarſer is its quality. And you will frequently meet with perſons 
who judge dogmatically of the coarſeneſs of the ſtaple of the wool 
from the length of it. But this opinion is equally ill founded as 
the former, I myſelf have had wool very near half a yard in 
length; the filaments of which were ſo fine, that many perſons, 


who were not very great judges indeed of this matter, thought e- 


qually fine as ſome Spaniſh wool with which it was compared ; 
while other ſheep of the ſame flock gave me wool that hardly ex- 
ceeded an inch in length, which was at the ſame time as coarſe as 
dog's hair. The wool of the Corniſh ſheep is not of half the length 
of ſtaple as the fineſt Lincolnſhire wool ; but it is of ſuch a bad 
quality as to obtain univerſally the name of Corni/h hair *, 


Neither, however, would I from this infer, that long wool is 
always of a finer ſtaple than ſhort ; for I have likewiſe had long 
wool of a very coarſe quality, and ſhort wool very fine. It is e- 
nough if we reſt ſatisfied that the fineneſs of the ſtaple of the 
wool is in no wiſe connected with the length of it; although it is 


not diſputed, that thoſe parts of the fleece are uſually coarſeſt 


\ 


Va laine Eiderſtadienne (ſays Mr Haſtfer), eſt à la verite plus fine que VAlle- 
mande; mais elle Þ eſt moins que PAngloiſe ; & pour la longeur elle n'approche ni 
de “Allemande, ni de PAngtoiſe, ni de PEſpagnole, p. 52. EN: 
Here the particular wool, that he calls laine Eiderſtadienne, is finer, and at the 
fame time ſhorter, than the German wool. —-It is coarſer than the Engliſh wool 
though ſhorter. It is even ſhorter than the Spaniſh wool, though it. muſt be 
coarſer by many degrees than it, ſeeing it is even inferior to the Engliſh. 
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which are of the greateſt length ; the buttocks being for the moſt 
part longer and coarſer that the ſides; the obſerving of which 
might probably have given riſe to that opinion, But thoſe who 
are ſufficiently careful of their breed of ſheep, may ſoon render 
the difference in this reſpect far leſs conſiderable” than it uſually 
is found to be at . ” 


It is likewiſe a prevailing opinion, that large-ſized ſheep are 
| leſs hardy than thoſe that are of a ſmaller fort: An opinion 
which, if taken in the fame. general and unlimited ſenſe as the 
former, propably is as little juſt as theſe are. It will not be diſ- 
puted, that a large- ſized ſheep requires a greater quantity of food 
than one of a ſmaller ſort, But that it either requires it of a 
richer quality, or in greater quantity in proportion to its own 
bulk, appears to me extremely doubtful. For although I have 
had both ſorts in my own flock for ſome years paſt; and though 
theſe have been always fed upon the ſame paſtures, and treated in 
every reſpect alike ; yet the larger ſheep have been at all times in 
better order, and more forward in feeding, than the other ſort ; 
in ſo much that my ſhepherd, who was at firſt greatly prejudiced 
againſt the larger ſheep, is now ſo fully convinced of their ſupe- 
rior hardineſs, that he has * 2 me to _ none of 
the others. 


I might proceed to take notice of many other opinions that are 
generally adopted on this head, with as little reaſon as theſe al- 


By chuſing ſuch ſheep to breed from, as have little variation between the fine- 
neſs of the wool on the buttocks and other parts of the fleece, I have ſeen ſome 
| ſheep, in which the difference of value of different parts of the fleece was upwards 
of ten to one, and others in which it would hardly amount to 1 r l of 
two to one. 
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enumerated, which, to avoid prolixity I omit. To enable 
you to judge for yourſelf in theſe caſes, it may perhaps be ſuffi- 
cient for me briefly to remark,— that as there ſeems to be an in- 


definite variety of breeds of ſheep, ſo the peculiarities that diſtin- 


guiſh theſe different breeds from one another may be infinitely 
diverſified. Some differ from others in regard to ſize; others 
may vary with reſpect to hardineſs or delicacy of conſtitution 
others in the ſhortneſs or length of the wool, while others differ 
only with regard to the coarſeneſs or fineneſs of it. And in the 
ſame manner they may vary from one another in reſpect to every 


other peculiarity by which one breed n. in any caſe be diſtin- 


guiſhed from another. 


And as there i is cet to vrevent any of theſe diſtinguiſhing 
qualities from being united with any one or more of the others in 
the ſame ſheep, -we need not be ſurpriſed if we meet with varieties 
of ſheep differing from one another in all poſſible reſpects. Thus 
one kind may be ſmall and hardy ; while another, although ſmall, 
may be endowed with a tender and delicate conſtitution. One 
ſort may be of a large ſize, and weakly temperament ; while ano- 
ther is large, hardy, and robuſt.— One kind, although large, 


may carry ſhort wool of a fine quality; while another ſmall breed 


carries long coarſe wool ; or the reverſe, One ſort may be 
large, hardy, eaſily fatted, and carry an exceeding weighty fleece 
of the fineſt filky wool; another may be large-boned and ſtately, 


and carry a very light Kees of fine wool ; or a third ſort, poſſeſſ- 


ing all the other qualities of theſe, may yield a poor fleece of wool 
of the very coarſeſt quality: | | 


In this manner may any one quality that renders ſheep valuable, 
or the erke be accidentally confbined with any other qualities 
12 | | in 


r 
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in infnitum : which Tam ſatisfied does actually take place in na- 
ture, and produces a much greater variety of breeds of ſheep, 
more or leſs fitted for any particular purpoſe that may be requi- 
red, than is commonly imagined, 


A neceſſary. inference that we muſt draw from theſe premiſes 
will be, That in ſome particular places it may ſo happen, that 
a particular breed of fine-wooled ſheep may be met with, which 
may be really of a more tender conſtitution,— more difficult to 
rear, and leſs profitable to the owner, than another ſort in his 
neighbourhood that carries wool of a coarſer quality, On the 
other hand, it is poſſible, that in another diſtrict there may be a 
breed of ſheep that carry very coarſe wool, which are at the ſame 
time of a weakly and delicate conſtitution; while in another corner 
there is found a breed which carry as fine wool as the firſt, and 
enjoy a conſtitution and temperament of body as — as could 
be wiſhed for. 


And as the ſame diverſity may take place with regard to the 
qualities that may be combined with the length or ſhortneſs of 
the wool, or any other diſtinguiſhable peculiarity, we ought to 
be taught to be extremely cautious about drawing general conclu- 
ſions from any particular caſes that may have come under our 
own cogniſance, and by no means to conclude, that becauſe, in 
the inſtances that have occurred to ourſelves, any two of theſe 
qualities were united or disjoined, that therefore they are always 


ſo *; but rather, with : a cautious circum 3 let every one 
extend 


* Theſe obſcryations are confirmed by the following facts, furniſhed me by Mr 


| „eee in his 7. reite des betes 2 laine, who has made a more accurate ſurvey of the 
| different 
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extend his obſervations around him as far as is in his power; and 
if he perceives that his own breed does not already poſſeſs all the 
valuable qualities he would wiſh for, endeavour to diſcover others 
that poſſeſs in an eminent degree thoſe qualities that are moſt 


wanted in his own. 


But while he thus, with a laudable zeal, endeavours to improve 
his breed in one reſpect, let him be anxiouſly ſolicitous not to 
overlook any other particular that may alter the quality of his 
flock ; leſt, in gaining one thing, he ſhould loſe ſome others of yet 


greater value, Thus, let us ſuppoſe that his own ſheep do not 
carry wool of a very fine quality, and that he would wiſh to im- 


prove it in that reſpect ; in his choice of a breed to improve his 
own, or to ſupply its place altogether, he ought not to reſt ſatiſ- 


' fied that he has obtained all he ought to have, if he gets a breed 
chat carries wool of a much finer quality than his own ; but be- 


fore he finally makes a choice, he ought to attend to the quantity 


thereof, to the hardineſs,— ſhape, and all other valuable pecu- 


different races of ſheep in France, than ever has been made with regard to thoſe of 
Britain. 

In the Champaign de Berry they keep two kinds of ſneep; one of which carries 
exceeding fine wool, reckoned equal to that of Segovia in Spain (p. 704.), from 
which the breed originally came; — and the other affords wool of a very coarſe 
quality, The race of coarſe-wooled ſheep is there found to fatten more eaſily than 
the fine-wooled ſheep (p. 705.) In Picardy there are alſo two breeds of ſheep, 
the one yielding coarſe, and the other fine wool ; — but here the laſt-named fort 
fatten more eaſily, have a ſweeter fleſh, as well as finer wool, than the former, 
(p. 797.) | 

Again, -the fine-wooled 3 of Berry yield fleeces near one fourth weightier 
than the others (p. 514.), while the fine-wooled ſheep in CORY 1 hay leſs 

| 1 fleeces, than the others there that nn coarſer wool (P- 128 5 * 
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liarities of the ſheep. And if he ſhould find them deficient in 
any one of theſe, let him weigh the importance of it; and if he 
finds it too great to be ſacrificed, there is no reaſon to deſpair of 
ever ſucceeding, but ſufficient inducement for him to ſearch a- 
round, till he perhaps meets with a breed poſſeſſing all the valu- 
able . he wiſhes for. 


This is a field for ſpeculation, which although perhaps in ſome 
meaſure new to you, has not altogether eſcaped the penetrating 
attention of ſome Engliſh farmers : and although the principles 
upon which it depends, have not hitherto been fully developed, 
the ſagacious Mr Bakewell, of whom you have probably heard, has, 
in ſome branches of rural ceconomics, confirmed by a moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful practice the juſtice of the above remarks,” By an attention 
peculiar to himſelf, he has been enabled to pick out for himſelf a 
breed of ſheep, and cattle, and horſes, more eminently diſtin- 
guiſhable for thoſe peculiar qualities in each kind that he moſt 
'withed for, than is perhaps to be met with in the ifland ; which 
ought to encourage others to go on with alacrity in proſecuting 
the ſame path that he has ſo happily entered, with the aſſured 
hope of malang ſtill greater, and perhaps more important diſ- 


coveries. 


Let us imitate Mr Bakewell, but not ſervilely copy after him, 
Did he ſit down contented with adopting without reſerve the im- 
provements of thoſe who went before him; - or with a blind ad- 
miration of the talents of any man of the moſt ſuperior merit im- 
plicitly adopt all the ideas that they ſuggeſted to him ? Far from 
it, —He opened his eyes; — he obſerved with attention; — he 
reaſoned with accuracy ; —he determined for himſelf according to 


the beſt lights chat he could n, We only then imitate him 
5 when 


* 
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when we purſue the ſame route that he took for acquiring 1 
ledge Let us thankfully avail ourſelves of the lights that he 
has given us; — but let us not be ſo weakly blind as to ſuppoſe 
that he, or any other man, has ever attained the ſummit of per- 


fection in this or any other ſcience. 


My countrymen in Scotland ſeem to be at preſent ſo fully pre- 
poſſeſſed with an idea of the ineſtimable value of his breed of 
ſheep, that they ſeem to be in ſome danger rather of adopting them 
becauſe of his name, than from any real excellencies that they 
with certainty know they are poſſeſſed of. Spurious breeds are 
introduced as his; and the art of ſheep-rearing is become a ſpe- 
cies of gaming, in ſome inſtances little ſhort of that of Change 
Alley”. When things are carried too far, I am always apprehen= 

ave 


* As an inſtance of this kind, I beg the reader to peruſe the following ſale of 
ſheep made at Ballinaſloe in Ireland. The account of which I was favoured with 
by a friend. 


October 5. 1773. 
Leiceſterſhire cattle ſold at Ballinaſloe, in Ireland, county of Gallway 


E 8. d. 
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ſive of danger, ——lf the one end of a balance is raiſed too high, 
there is danger that when it is left to itſelf it will deſcend too 
low,— and in national experiments this is always attended with 
danger, 


* 


Let it not be thought that I mean to depreciate in any reſpect 

the breed of ſheep introduced by Mr Bakewell, Far from it: — 
for I am convinced that it is perhaps upon the whole the moſt 
valuable that is found in the iſland. But it ought to be re- 
membered, that the views of this gentleman when he began to 
improve his breed, were very different from thoſe that ought to 
actuate the improvers in Scotland. His principal aim was, to ob- 
tain a breed of ſheep that would fatten kindly for the Engliſh 
market, and at an earlier age than ordinary, all other conſidera- 
tions being looked upon as only of a ſecondary nature when com- 
pared with this one. But from the preſent ſtate of Scotland it 
is evident, that the principal view of the improver there, ought 
to be to obtain abundance of fine wool,— and the other qualities 
to be conſidered as of an inferior importance to this moſt material 
one, | 


3 | Brought forward Guincas L. 102 18 


— 
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Hence then it may happen, that Mr Bakewell's breed may be 
the very beſt that can poſſibly be found for his own particular 


ſituation ; and yet of only a ſecondary nature with regard to us. 
And although I am diſpoſed to think that no man ought ever 


to be entirely ſatisfied with the improvements of another, ſo far 
45 to allow his own underſtanding and active faculties to be lulled 
aſleep, and thus prevent all future attempts at improvement; — 


yet even if we ſhould grant it in the preſent, caſe, as to the end 
that he propoſed, ſeeing that cannot anſwer the views of our 
northern improvers, it ſurely behoves us to look out for ourſelves, 


in the hope that ſtrenuous and unremitting efforts may at laſt be 
crowned with the deſired ſucceſs, 


The people of Scotland in general ſeem to be in | danger of fall- 


ing into another error with regard to their attempts at improving 
their breed of ſheep; as it is a very prevailing opinion, that thoſe 


only can ſucceed in this reſpect who introduce into the country a 


breed of larger ſheep than they formerly poſſeſſed; and they u- 
ſually judge of the degree of improvement that has taken place in 
the improvement of the breed of ſheep by the Proportional encreaſe 
in their ſize. 2 


But as there is no reaſon to doubt, that all thoſe qualities that 
ought to be moſt prized in this ſpecies of animals, may be as often 
found united with a moderate ſize of body, as with an enormous 
bulk; it may very readily happen, that we may get a very large, 
and at the ſame time a very unprofitable breed. This circum- 
ſtance, therefore, ought to be looked upon as a matter of very 


1 importance, in determining our choice of a proper breed of 
ep. | 


U Perhaps 


( 
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Perhaps I might go a little farther; and were it not that it 
might have ſomewhat the appearance of a fondneſs for paradoxi- 
cal opinions, I would even alledge, that, in the preſent fituation of 
Scotland, it would perhaps in general be more prudent to make 
choice of a breed of ſheep of a moderate fize, rather than one of a 
very large ſort, ſuppoſing all other circumſtances equal, 


For as the wool muſt ever be conſidered as an article of greater 
proportional importance in Scotland than in England, whatever 
tends to produce the greateft load of it without any additional ex- 
pence, ought to be conſidered as a' certain gain in point of œco- 
nomy. But as the ſurface of the body bears a greater proportion 
to its ſolid contents in a ſmall than in a large animal, the ſame 
weight of ſmall ſheep ought on this account to produce a greater 
weight of wool than if they were larger. This may appear to 
ſome a trifling conſideration, — but upon an accurate inveſtiga- 
tion it will be found to be much greater than my are at pre- 
ſent aware of *, 


In the ſecond place, a ſheep of a moderate ſize is not in ſuch 


„The diſproportion in this reſpect may be ſeen from the following comparative 
trial of the weight of the {kin of a large and ſmall beaſt. 


Weight of the ox, - Weight of the ſkin, 
: 784 ld. . — 84 lb. nearly one ninth. 
2686 Ib. - — - 155 bb. nearly one ſeventeenth. 


Hence the weight of the ſkin of a ſmall ox is nearly as one to nine of the whole 
weight of its carcaſe, and that of a large ox not above one to ſeventeen.—And as 
the wool of a ſheep would be nearly in the ſame proportion, it would ſeem, that 
from this circumſtance alone, nearly twice as much wool would be obtained from 
the ſame weight of ſmall ſhcep as of large ſheep. dee W Polit. Surv. 
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danger of ſinking deep in ſoftiſh ground, as one of very great 
weight; on which account it is not ſo apt to have its hoofs ſpoil- 
ed, and its feet hurt, ſo as to render it in ſome meaſure unable to 
travel; and therefore lives upon the whole more comfortably for 
itſelf, and ought in general to thrive better, unleſs in fituations 
where they can live entirely at their own eaſe, and quite free 
from wet or ſoft ground of any ſort, 


Thirdly, As many of the ſheep-walks in Scotland conſiſt of 
very extenſive tracts of country, many parts of which are hilly 
and uneven, very weighty ſheep would not be able to undergo the 
neceſſary fatigue of ſeeking their food on theſe extended paſtures ; 
whereas ſheep of a moderate ſize could range through the whole 
without the ſmalleſt inconvenience or fatigue to themſelves, and 
therefore with — profit to their owner, And 


Laſtly, In the preſent ſituation of Scotland, where it has not 
yet become the faſhion to cut mutton into ſmall pieces to be ſold 
by weight, ſo as that nothing leſs than a quarter can be bought 
at once, there are ſo many more people who chuſe to purchaſe 
ſmall than large mutton, that, on this account alone, the ſmall, if 
equally good, may always be ſold to much better account, and 
come to a more ready market, at all times of the year, than that 
which is of a large fize, 


On theſe accounts it would ſeem prudent in the ceconomical 
1mprover in Scotland, rather to avoid getting a large breed of 
ſheep than to with for it; and to endeavour, if poſſible, to diſco- 
ver a breed of a moderate ſize that ſhould be poſſeſſed of che other 
valuable peculiarities that he might wiſh for. 
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It deſerves, however, to be here remarked, that the ſame qua- 
lities which render large ſheep improper for Scotland in general, 
may render them peculiarly proper in ſome ſituations, —— A 
large ſheep is leſs able to travel, and worſe fitted for leaping fences 
than a ſmall one,— on which account this breed will be moſt pri- 
zed in rich encloſed grounds, where: it 15 hardly poſſible to confine 
the others, ; 


The woollen manufacture in Scotland has been for many years 
paſt of ſo little conſequence, as to prevent men of talents from 
making any ſerious attempts toward the improvement of the qua- 
lity of our wool. The care of our flocks has been entruſted to the 
loweſt and moſt ignorant claſs of people among us, ſo that many 
errors in practice that have been introduced through ignorance or 
caprice, have been ſtill adhered to with a blind perſeverance, 
which may obtain the name of civil bigotry. The practice has 
been once introduced, and it becomes not a queſtion now, whe- 
ther it is at all neceſſary or not ; but, taking that as already cer- 
tain, the greateſt ingenuity is exerted to diſcover reaſons why it 
muſt be beneficial, 


I have juſt now chiefly in my eye the practice of /mearing ſheep, 
as it is called; a practice ſo univerſally prevalent over a very large 
diſtrict in the ſouth of Scotland, that 1 believe there are thou- 
ſands of inhabitants in that corner of the country, who are as 
firmly perſuaded that their fheep could not live without it, as 
that they could not live without food. Yet, however ſtrange it 
may ſound in their ears, it is a fact that admits not of a diſpute, 
that in the northern parts of Scotland, where there are ſome as good 
ſheep, and finer wool than any they have, the inhabitants have 
not a name for ſuch an operation, nor the moſt diſtant idea of 

1 15 the 
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the practice: and yet their ſheep do not ſuffer in the ſmalleſt degree 
from the want of it. Nor do the ſheep of England, where this 


practice is hardly at all known,— nor thoſe of any other part of 
the globe, feel any inconvenience from the entire ignorance of the 


inhabitants as to this practice. How it came to be originally in- 


troduced into this particular diſtrict, would be matter of curioſity 
to enquire ; — but it will be of greater Atility, to examine with 


ſtrict impartiality the reaſons that are given by thoſe who live in 
that diſtri for their ſtill adhering to this practice; that we may 
thus diſcover, if it is attended with any beneficial conſequences 
to make up for the prejudicial effects that it is well known to 


have upon the wool. 


But as you are probably as much unacquainted with the prac- 
tice as with the name of /incaring, or laying, as it is ſometimes called, 


be pleaſed to be informed, that by that term is meant a particular 


kind of plaiſtering, or be/mearmg, the whole body of the ſheep, 


with an ointment compoſed of tar, and melted butter, or oil, mix- 


ed in certain proportions with one another. This is uſually laid 
upon the ſheep about the Martinmas ſeaſon, - about the 11th of 
November, in a particular manner which it is unneceſſary here to 


deſcribe. 


Although this practice is ſo univerſal throughout all that part 
of Scotland to the ſouth of the Forth, that there is perhaps hardly 
one man there who omits it ; yet if they be aſked what are the 
beneficial conſequences that reſult from it, and what would be 
the conſequence of neglecting: it, it is ten to one if any more ſa- 
usfaory anſwer is given, than that it is neceſſary for keeping 
their ſheep: alive through the winter. I have examined many of 
the moſt ſenſible among them on this head; and have never 


met with any thing that had the appearance of a reaſon for it, 


exceptinz 
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excepting the allegations of ſome, that it was of uſe in preſerving 
their ſheep from the ſcab; — that it keeps them warm during the 
winter ſeaſon ; — that it keeps the wool from loſing in the ſpring, 
and that it augments its quantity. If there are any other reaſons 
alledged for this practice, they have not yet come to my know- 
ledge; although I have uſed my beſt endeavours to diſcover 
them. But as it is of importance that this practice ſhould either 
be firmly eſtabliſhed, or totally laid aſide, I ſhall examine with a 
conſiderable degree of attention how far it can be beneficial to che 
public in any of theſe reſpects. 


It is now well known, that the ſcab in ſheep is entirely a cuta- 
neous diſeaſe, like the itch in the human ſpecies, occaſioned by 
ſmall animalcules concealed in the ſkin, which excite an uneaſy 
ſenſation in the animal, that, if allowed to come to a great height, 
will infalbty deſtroy it at laſt. In both caſes theſe animalcules 
may be killed by proper ointments judiciouſly applied, and the 
diſorder be thus removed. Oil, if of a proper tenuity to enter 
the ſmall pores where they lodge, and envelope them entirely, 
might ſuffocate and deſtroy them: — and although butter and 
tar may in ſome ſtages of the diſeaſe be perhaps of ſome uſe in this 
reſpect, yet its efficacy, as I, and many others, have repeatedly 
found, is ſo inconfiderable as to be of very little avail in remo- 


ving that diſorder ; for if it be far advanced, it will have no ſen- 
ſible effect at all. 


But even ſuppoſing that it could be an effefual remedy for this 
_ diſeaſe in all its ſtages, it could only produce its effects when it 
ſhould be applied cloſe to the ſkin, and thus allowed to enter the 
pores made by theſe animalcules and ſuffocating them; which could 
ooly Te if. the ſheep were troubled with this diſeaſe, at the 

| time 


. 
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time that this ointment was applied, But as the oil is quickly ab- 
ſorbed or diſſipated, and the tar adheres to the wool, and riſes 
from the ſkin as the wool advances in its growth, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed, after it has riſen from the ſkin, that it can have any ef- 
fect either in preventing or in curing the diſeaſe, For after that 
happens, the tar adheres ſo firmly to the wool as never to touch 
the ſkin again; and as this uſually happens in the courſe of two 
or three weeks after it is applied, it could not poſſibly be of any 
utility either 1n preventing or curing the ſcab but at that very 
time when it was applied. This is what we might expect from 
reaſoning : nor have they any argument to draw from experience 
to contradict this; as the ſheep in the diſtrict where ſmearing is 
practiſed, are as liable to the ſcab, and ſuffer as much. from this 
diſeaſe, as in any other part of the globe. 


Probably their attachment to this favourite ointment may on 
this occaſion be hurtful to them, as it will prevent them from at- 
tending to other cheaper and more efficacious remedies for this diſ- 
order than it is; tobacco-juice being a cheap, ſafe, and infallible 
cure for this diſeaſe in almoſt all its ſtages. Bur as this can only 
operate as a remedy after the diſeaſe has taken place, and not as a 
preventitive, it would be almoſt equally abſurd to anoint them 
with it when the ſheep are in perfect health as with the other 
mixture *, 

| . 


* Tobacconiſts ſometimes fell this juice, which they obtain in ſome particular 
part of their manufacture of that ſubſtance, under the name of tobacco-oil. This 
is a thick, black, fetid ſubſtance and this likewiſe is the cheapeſt and beſt way of being 
ſupplied with it where i it can be eaſily got. But where this cannot be had, a watery 
decoction of the leaves may be made at no great expence. Five Scots pints (two 


1 and a half) of water may be added to one pound of the leaves and ſtalks, and 
digeſted 
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As to keeping the ſheep warm in winter, it is evident, that if 
they ſtood in need of it, their favourite ointment could not pro- 
duce this effect; becauſe it is riſen from the ſkin before the ſeve- 
reſt cold of the ſeaſon ſets in. But the truth 15, that ſheep ſtand 
| leſs 1 in need of a defence from cold than almoſt any other animal, 
Covered with their warm fleece, they reſiſt the ſevereſt cold without 
| the ſmalleſt inconvenience ; and they are probably never in better 
health, and of a certainty are never in higher ſpirits, than during 

A ſevere ſtorm of froſt in winter, provided they have their bellies 


digeſted in a flow heat for twenty-four hours, and then ſtrained off for uſe. I: 
will be ſufficiently ſtrong for every purpoſe required if you have four pints of ex- 
tract; — ſo that if it has evaporated more than enough during the operation, ſome 
water may be added to make up the quantity before it is filtred. This is a thin 
Juice, which being poured upon the upper parts of the body, readily inſinuates itſelf 
among the wool, and along the whole ſkin if neceſſary. | 
It is not only of uſe for curing the ſcab in all its ſtages,— but is alſo the moſt ef- 
fectual mean of deftroying lice, (commonly called keds .or kebs), which are often 
very troubleſome to young ſheep. When you ſee any one nibbling at any part of 
its body with its teeth, and pulling out ſmall tufts of its wool, it ought to be 
catched immediately, and, after parting the wool on its back, pour a little of this 
juice all along it, which will ſoon run down the ſides, and cover the whole body, fo - 
as to deſtroy theſe vermin effectually, without injuring the wool, or hurting the 
ſhcep.— A weaker decoction than this above named, will often effect this purpoſe, 
Tobacco- oil is ſometimes employed for curing the mange in dogs; but if it is too 
ſtrong, it often proves fatal to them. Sheep are not ſo eaſily hurt by it. —— | had | 
once a dog killed with this juice, although it had been diluted with a large quan- 
tity of Water, though this very juice, without any dilution, never hurt the 
ſheep.——1 have not yet been able to aſcertain with preciſion the ſtrongeſt decoc- 
tions that could be borne by ſheep.— nor the weakeſt that would be of any ſervice. 
It were to be wiſhed, that, inſtead of burning the tobacco that is ſeized, it were 
condemned to be ſteeped, as the juice might thus be ſold out at a very moderate 
| price, and be beneficial to the country. ,—— Such as incline it, may eaſily rear as 
much in their garden, at a very ſmall expence, as would ſerve their purpoſe well. — 
— The ſeeds may be had in every ſeed-merchant's ſhop. | 
15 _ filled 
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filled with abundance of wholeſome food. Could it defend them 
from wet, it would be of real ſervice to them indeed; as this al- 
ways diſheartens them, and occaſions various diſcaſes. It will 
hardly, however, be alledged that it produces this effect; as it is 


not at any time ſufftcient to prevent the fleece from anz drench- 
ed with water, the weight of which is then extremely burthen- 


ſome, which is ſtill augmented by the weight of the tar. It is 
doubtful if even at the firſt it be capable of keeping the moiſture 
from the ſkin; but ſure enough, after it is riſen from the ſkin, 
and adheres entirely to the wool, it can have no beneficial influ- 
ence either in this or in any other way. In this point of view, 
therefore, the practice muſt be condemned as uſeleſs. 


As to its keeping the wool from loſing in the ſpring ; if it once 
looſens from the ſkin at the roots, nothing will keep it from fall- 
ing off: and experience ſhows, that the ſheep in the ſmearing-dif- 
tricts are as often tattered in the ſpring as in any other parts of 
the country. The moſt effectual method of preventing that, is to 


keep the animal at all ſeaſons of the year in high health and good 
condition, 


With regard to encreaſing the weight of the fleece; this it cer- 
tainly does, not only by the weight of tar that is put upon it, 
but alſo by that of the dirt and rubbiſh that it fixes in the fleece 
by means of its glutinous quality. But what it thus gains 1n 


weight it much more than loſes in value, not to mention the detri- 


ment that it is to the ſheep, to carry ſuch an additional uſeleſs 
burthen upon them: ſo that in this reſpect alſo it is a detri- 
mental *, 


1 


have ſeen a ſmall pamphlet, entitled, 0&/ervations on the method of growing 
| X wool 


* 
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I have met with a few gentlemen who have been convinced of 
the inexpediency of /mearmg their ſheep in general, who have ne- 
vertheleſs continued the practice with regard to their lambs, af- 
ter they had given it up with their old ſheep. But if it can be of 
no uſe to old ſheep, it cannot benefit the younger, It muſt even 
in one reſpect be more prejudicial to them than it would be to the 
-others. For as the wool of a lamb 1s longer than that of an old 
{heep of the ſame kind, and as it carries a much greater quantity 
in proportion to its bulk, while it is weaker, and leſs able to un- 
dergo great fatigue, than at a more advanced age; that wool, when 
drenched with water, becomes to it ſuch an oppreſſive burthen, as 
often to occaſion weakneſs, diſeaſes, and death, when it would 
not have happened but for that cauſe. And as the tar adds con- 
ſiderably to the weight of the fleece, it tends to encreaſc this miſ- 
fortune; and therefore is more highly injurious to this kind of 
ſheep than it would be to ſuch as are older. 


Much more are thoſe to be commended, who, with a view to 
prevent this inconvenience, cauſe all their lambs, eſpecially if they 
are of the long-wooled ſort, to be ſhorn about Lammas ; as this 
makes them light and chearful during the winter ſeaſon, and pre- 

-vents many of thoſe diſorders to which the others are ſubjected, 
as I have often experienced. In particular, it is the only effectual 
method of preventing the wool of theſe ſheep from looſening from 


u in Scotland, Edinburgh 1756, written by an ingenious and patriotic gentle- 
man, who ſeems to be perſuaded, that the practice of ſmearing wich tar has been 
-fondly adhered to by the farmers, from the gain they hope to make from this en- 

creaſe of weight of their wool.-— He very judiciouſly propoſes to ſubſtitute a leſs 
' burtful ſalve than that commonly uſed ;— but even that is unneceſſary. c 
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the body in tufts in the ſpring, which can hardly be prevented 
in any other way. 


Theſe reaſons, one would imagine, might be ſufficient to ſatisf y 
any one that nearing is at beſt but an uſeleſs operation; and as it is 
always attended with a conſiderable expence, and no little trouble, 
it might be imagined, that ſome would be induced to try if it 


could with ſafety be omitted, even were the practice ſo univerſal 


as to afford no example of this having been ever done. But when 
we add to this, that the expericnce of ſo many extenſive countries, 
in which ſheep are reared to as great perfection as in any part of 
the world, ſhows that it can be omitted without the ſmalleſt in- 
convenience, we can find no other apology for thoſe who till 
blindly continue it, but that obſtinate perſeverance in an old 
unaccountable practice, which no reaſon can authoriſe ; al- 
though they muſt be ſenſible that it 1s attended with very per- 
nicious conſequences in ſome reſpects ; as it renders the wool to- 
tally unfit for many kinds of manufactures, and makes it more 
expenſive and troubleſome to prepare for any purpoſe whatever; 
which has given occaſion to our old ballad- makers to compoſe a 
ſong, the burthen of which is, Tarry woo" is ill to ſpin, 


If you are as heartily tired of this diſagreeable taſk of finding 
fault as I am, — you will be happy to be here relieved from ir, 
In hopes of which, &c. 
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Necapitulation,——Tnferences Ihe climate if Scotland compared 
. with that of England. — proved to be better adapted for rearing 
fine wool than it is. 4 compari/ zſon between the profits that would 
accrue to the farmer by rearing cattle or ſheep in the Hi whlands of 
Scotland, The advantage greatly in favours of ſheep —— If 
ſheep were kept there, a greater number of cattle could be likewiſe 

maintained in theſe mountainous diftrifts than at preſent, — Ihe in- 
* habitants of that country are at preſent poor, — on ROE?! account it. 
ic not nearly fully flocked : — conſequences that reſult from hence. 
This poverty is daily encreaſing. Breeding ſheep and mannfactu- 
ring their wool the only practicable means of remedymg this. 
The promoting theſe ftrongly recommended to gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty in the Highlands he eaſe with ꝛuhich. it might be accom- 
pliſhed pointed out. Impediments to be removed. A plan far 
deflroying faxes, and other deſtructive vermin, 
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To Mr #*#*##*#* *#*#*#*#*#* London. 


4* 


Dear SIR, October 24. 1775. 


F we take a retroſpective view of what has been ſaid in this 
L ſeries of letters, I hope you will now remain ſatisfied, that the 
diſtreſs of the inhabitants of the Highlands, and the poverty of 
Scotland in general, has been chiefly occaſioned by an inattention 
to the only means that nature has provided theſe countries with 
for ſupporting the inhabitants, the eſtabliſhing proper manu- 


of 


factures amöhg th which mi ght render dem uſeful members 


* 
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o: icciety, and happy in the enjoyment of the bleſſings of life; — 
that ſuch manufactures alone are fitted to produce this ſalutary 
effect, as draw their materials from the ſoil of the country itſelf, 
as theſe manufactures only can in the higheſt degree promote the 
intereſts of agriculture, without which manufactures muſt be 
precarious, and commerce for the moſt part deſtructive; — that 
the nature of the country does not admit of rearing flax in a- 
bundance, and that the attempts. that have been made to intro- 
duce that crop, have been evidently detrimental to the country; 
— that, on the contrary, the rearing of wool for that purpoſe 
would be highly beneficial in this reſpect ; — and that although 
Scotland hath not hitherto been remarkable either for the quan- 
tity or the quality of the wool produced in it, this has ariſen en- 
tirely from accidental cauſes, that might be eaſily removed by 
a little care in the inhabitants. It now remains, that we pro- 
ceed to enquire, if it poſſeſſes any poſitive advantages in this re- 
ſpect over the countries around us, that might ſerve as an incite- 
ment ſtill more ſtrongly to rouſe us to engage with alacrity in im- 
provements that ſo evidently tend to the good of the public, and 
the felicity of numberleſs individuals. 


And as J hope you are ſatisfied that I have hitherto proceeded 
with a ſteady impartiality in diſcuſſing the ſeveral topics that 
have incidentally come in the way, and have on no occaſion 
warped any facts to ſerve a particular hypotheſis, I flatter myſelf 
that 1 {hall be able to purſue the ſame ſteady and impartial con- 
duct in what remains to be ſaid relating to this ſubject. I the ra- 
ther take notice of this circumſtance here, becauſe I am ſenſible, 
that in the whole courſe of theſe lucubrations, facts have ſo ex- 
actly correſponded with the plan I have been obliged to adopt, 


that a ſtranger would almoſt be tempted to think they had in 
2 tome 
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ſome caſes been fabricated for the purpoſe of ſupporting a favon- 


rite theory; whereas the reverſe of this is the truth. I began 


with a ſerious diſpoſition to diſcover if poſſible what might be the 
moſt proper ſteps to be purſued to free my countrymen from mi- 
ſery and want. I have probed my way all along, as the French 
would ſay, la ſonde d la main; have examined every circumſtance 
with the utmoſt attention; and have been gradually induced, by 
an amazing concurrence of facts, to fall into the opinion that ] 


have at length adopted. 


I need not, however, obſerve to you, who already know full 
well the natural warmth, and almoſt enthuſiaſm, of my diſpoſi- 
tion, that it 1s poſſible, afrer I have once been induced to form a 
decided opinion on this head, I may be on ſome occaſions hurried 
perhaps rather too far. I am on my guard againſt it, and truſt 
you will ſeldom find occaſion to complain on this account. 
But as you are cool and impartial, I depend upon meeting with 
your friendly correction if in any caſe I ſhould tranſgreſs. In the 
firm perſuaſion of which I proceed with alacrity to the remaining 
part of the taſk I have aſſigned myſelf, 


It has been proved already, p. 114. that wool of the beſt quality 
can only be preduced m countries where the variation between 
the heat and cold of different ſeafons of the year is but very in- 
conſiderable ; and the advantages that Great Britain poſſeſſes in 
this reſpect above the continental countries of Europe, was at the 
ſame time pointed out. 


But although every part of chis iſland partakes in ſome degree 
of this peculiarity of climate, yet the northern parts of it are 
much more eminently diſtinguiſhable by it than the ſouthern. 

3 For 
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For as England is not only larger in itſelf, but alſo approaches 
much nearer the continent than Scotland does, its climate in ſome 
retpects more nearly reſembles that of a continental country; 
whereas Scotland, being in itfelf ſuch a narrow tract of country, 
— ſo deeply indented by various arms of the ſea, and fo far dif- 
:oincd from the main-land, enjoys all the peculiarities of an in- 
{ular ſituation in a much higher degree than England. On this 
account the heat of the ſummer-ſeafon is more moderate in Scot- 
land, and the cold in winter leſs intenſe, than in England; ſo that 
the variations of heat and cold are far leſs conſiderable here than 
in the ſouthern parts of Britain: which, however inconvenient it 
may be in reſpect to raifing grain, and many other particulars, 
muſt be allowed to be a very conſiderable advantage in our fu- 
vour with regard to the rearing of ſheep, and growth of fine 


wool. 


You will not, I believe, be diſpoſed to doubt, that the heat is 
more intenſe in England than in Scotland during the ſummer— 
feaſon ; but it is poſſible you may think it a little improbable, 
that the winters are more mild in the northern than in the ſou- 
thern parts of the iſland. The fact is however not leſs certain; 
although, for obvious reaſons, it has been far leſs attended to than 
the other ; ſo that the general ſenſe of mankind cannot be appeal- 
ed to with ſuch propriety as in the other caſe: but there are not 
wanting particular proofs ſufficient to eſtabliſh its certainty with- 


out a doubt. 


Writers on meteorological affairs having ſeldom extended their 
obſervations ſo far to the northward, have been ſurpriſed to meet 
with inſtances of what they thought ſurpriſing mildneſs in theſe 


northern regions, which they have enumerated as a kind of won- 
| dec 
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der almoſt approaching to a miracle; although theſe inſtances 
they have taken notice of as particular exceptions to the general 
run of ſeaſons, were in no reſpect different from what happens ſor 
ordinary, and might have been expected by thoſe who had a fut- 
ficiently comprehenſive view of the laws of nature in this refpecl, 


Thus we find, that in the year 1709, when the froſt was ſo in- 
tenſe at Paris as to freeze even ſpirituous liquors, and over the 
reſt of Europe was ſo ſevere as to deſtroy many common plants, — 
the French academicians remarking with ſurpriſe, that while 
the reſt of Europe ſuffered ſo ſeverely, the northern parts of 5cot- 
land eſcaped without having been almoſt at all affected with that 
general calamity. 

Again, in the winter 1740-41 we meet with the ſame remark, 
and the truth of it confirmed by numberleſs examples collected 
with great care by the ingenious Mr Miller, in his Gardener's 
Dictionary, article Fro/?, to which I refer you for ſatisfaction on 
this head ; only taking the liberty here to remark, that the roots 
of artichokes were ſo entirely deſtroyed in every other part of Eu- 
rope, that, had it not been for Scotland, which furniſhed plants 
to all the nations around, it was doubtful if the very ſpecies of 
this plant might not then have been loſt. 


Another inſtance of the ſame kind, although in a leſſer degree, 
occurred in our own time, which 1 deliver to you upon my own 
authority, — the fact being ſo recent as to admit of being eaſily 
proved or refuted by numberleſs perſons {till alive who muſt re- 
member it. In the winter 1762-3 you will remember, that the 
froſt was ſo intenſe in England as to freeze the Thames entirely 
over at London, where the ice became ſe ſtrong as to be able to 
| 1 2 | carry 
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carry booths that were erected upon the ice which remained for 
ſeveral weeks together, Art that time I happened to be reſiding in 
a northern part of Scotland, at the diſtance of ſome miles from the 
fea ; and having obſerved the news-papers regularly, I could not 
help remarking with ſome ſurpriſe, that the cold where I lived 
then, during all the time, was ſo very moderate, that even incon- 
fiderabic rills were fcarcely frozen, nor did it almoſt at all inter- 
rupt the ordinary operations of agriculture, 


Neither need we look upon this as a fingular caſe. For it is well 
known to every one who has occaſion to be acquainted with: both 
places, that when the county of Northumberland in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcaſtle, is covered with ſnow to the depth of two 
or three feet, there is for the moſt part hardly as many inches depth 
of ſnow in the counties of Murray and Caithneſs ; and till leſs 
in the weſtern iſles, where fnow is ſeldom known to lie for a week 
or ten days together. In the higher inland parts of the 
country the ſnow does indeed lie longer than on the ſea- coaſt e- 
very where: but as this is equally obſervable in England as in 
Scotland, the variation in this reſpect will always be in Proportion 
to the height and diſtance of any place from the ſea in both coun- 
tries. And as the ſea-coaſt in Scotland bears ſuch a large propor- 
tion to the whole, there can be no doubt, that the winters are in 
general much milder in the northern parts of it, and in the iſles, 
than they are either in the ſouth of Scotland or in England in ge- 
neral ; and that the ſurface of the country 1s not covered with 
mo near ſo long in the firſt as in the laſt of theſe countries *. 


It 


Be pleaſed to obſerve, that There ſpeak of the country in general, and by no means 
zmatend that this ſhould be underſtood of ſuch places as the Ifle of Wight, and the 


ſouthern ' 
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It has been ſhowed in letter third, p. 48. that if wool were 
reared in abundance in the Highlands, there would be a great 
probability that a ſpirit of induſtry and manufacture would na- 
turally prevail among the people. And if the obſervations that 
have been made in this courſe of letters are juſt, there can be no 
longer any doubt, but that wool might be there raiſed in abun- 
dance, of as fine a quality as could be deſired. But before we 
can with propriety adviſe the farmer to make choice of ſheep ra- 
ther than of cattle for his general ſtock, it will be neceſlary to 
enquire which of the two would in all probability afford him the 
greateſt profit, and moſt ſteady and certain returns, 


Nature has intended 'that ſheep ſhould live upon drier and 
leſs ſucculent vegetables than cattle ;' they therefore, in general, 


' thrive better on mountains, where dry kinds of graſs are uſually 


produced, than cattle do ; which, for the moſt part, delight to 
paſture in vallies, where more tender vegetables are produced; 
But as the preateſt part of the Highlands of Scotland conſiſt of 
hills that produce dry vegetables, it ſeems probable that they 
would be better fitted for rearing ſheep in general than cattle ; as 
the firſt would eat a great many plants which are not at all touch- 
ed by the latter. On which account it is probable that a much 
greater weight of meat might be produced in theſe paſtures if 
ſheep were kept upon them, than when cattle only are graſed 
upon them. 


ſouthern ſhores of Kent, Suſſex, Hampſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall, which, 
from their proximity to the ſea, muſt have very mild winters; but of the more in- 


ternal parts of the country, as Wiltſhire, Somerſet{hire, & c., compared with Caith- 
neſs or Sutherland; Sky or Lewes, &c. | 


But 
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But although it ſhould be ſuppoſed that there would be no dif- 
ference in this reſpect, it will not be diſputed, that even in pa- 
ftures that are ever ſo well adapted for cattle, at leaſt an equal 
vreight of mutton could be reared upon them as of beef. And as 
I preſume theſe two kinds of meat are of equal value, let us ex- 
amine, upon this footing, which of the two it would. be moſt the 
intereſt of the breeding farmer to rear, 


'Suppoſe, then, that a farmer has paſture ſufficient to keep a 
hundred pounds worth of cattle, and that he ſells annually one 
Fourth part of theſe ; his annual income from them would be 
twenty-five pounds. Upon the foregoing data he could keep an 
equal value of ſheep, and conſequently draw an equal price for 
thoſe that he ſold annually ; ſo that in this caſe alſo he would 
draw twenty-five pounds. Bur as, on this ſuppoſition, he has al- 
ſo the wool of his flock to diſpoſe of annually, we muſt make al- 
lowance for the value of the fleece; which may be computed, e- 
ven where the wool.is but of an indifferent quality, at one fifth of 
the total value of the lean ſtock, including the young ſheep : 
and if the wool were of the very beſt quality, it might be worth 
the half of it. So that at the moſt moderate computation he could 
ſell twenty pounds worth of wool; which added to the other 
twenty-five pounds, make forty - five in all, — being twenty 
pounds, or eighty per cent. clear profit: ſo that he would draw 
nearly double the profit from ſheep that he can do for.cattle, in- 
dependent of the benefit he might reap from other circum- 
ſtances. | | 


The Engliſh are ſo ſenſible of the ſuperior advantage that they 
derive from the rearing of ſheep inſtead of cattle, that they have 
for many ages in a great meaſure neglected the laſt, depending 
| ELL upon 
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upon Irèland and Scotland for a ſupply. It ſurely, however, be- 
hoves thoſe who are materially intereſted in the produce of the 
Highlands, to conſider well how far it is expedient in them ro 
forego ſuch ſolid advantages as they might derive from thence. 


But if the Engliſh derive greater advantage from rearing ſheep 
than cattle, even in their rich and fertile fields, the difference in 
this reſpet muſt be much greater to the inhabitants of the High- 
lands of Scotland, For ſo long as they ſhall continue to rear 
cattle chiefly, the number of beaſts fed upon their hills muſt be 
but very inconſiderable. For, to keep their cattle from ſtarving, 
in caſe of an unuſual fall of ſnow, it becomes neceſſary for every 
farmer to be provided with ſome hay to give them on theſe occa- 


ſions, or to run the riſk of loſing his whole ſtock, And as they 


have but little ground to ſpare for hay, they are not at liberty to 
keep with ſafety more cattle than this ſmall ſtock of provender is 
ſufficient to ſuſtain on theſe emergencies, Bur as ſheep can be 
ſuſtained on dry heather tops, or ſhort graſs, upon which cattle 
could not live, they are, on hilly countries, in far leſs danger of 


periſhing by ſtorms of ſnow than cattle are, and therefore require 


far lefs proviſion of dry food for winter than. theſe do. 


Thus, ſuppofing the country remained in the ſame Nate it is in 
at preſent in all other reſpects, a much more valuable ſtock could 


be ſafely kept of ſheep than of cattle : but if the attentive. farmer 
ſhould propagate whins for their winter-ſuſtenance, as-has been 
recommended in letter fourth, as many ſheep could with ſafe- 


ty be kept in winter as the paſtures could maintain in ſummer ;. 
which would amount to four times the value of the cattle that. 


could be ſuſtained in the ſame places, 


Nor 
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Nor is this the only benefit that would ariſe from rearing ſheep 
inſtead of cattle on theſe hills. For it has been remarked, that in 


all caſes where ſheep have been ſubſtituted for cattle, the paſture 


has been in a ſhort time improved; inſomuch that thoſe hills 
which were continually covered with heath, in a few years aſſume 
a pleaſant verdure, and carry a much greater quantity of ſhort 
nouriſhing graſs than formerly. This has been lately experienced 
in many parts of Perthſhire and Argyleſhire, where their flocks 
of ſheep have been of late much-cncreaſed *, 


Hitherto it has been ſuppoſed, that ſheep ſhould be ſubſtituted 
inſtead of cattle; but you will now, I hope, perceive, that there is 
no neceſlity for baniſhing the one to make room for the others; 
as it is ſufficiently obvious from the foregoing remarks, that a 
very great value of theep might be kept on theſe Highland hills, 
without diminiſhing the number of cattle in the leaſt. Nay, 
ſhould it be found expedient in other reſpects to encreaſe the 
number of their cattle, theſe very ſheep would put it in the power 
of the inhabitants to do this with much greater ſafety than they 
could attempt it at preſent, For as the dung of theſe ſheep, if 


judiciouſly folded, would greatly enrich ſuch patches as admit of 
being cultivated ; theſe patches, if laid down to graſs in good 


order, would encreaſe the ſtock of winter-provender for his cattle, 


A ſenſible gentleman writes thus to Mr Loch: * As IT am not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with wool, to ſay any thing of the quality of what is produced in the a- 
bove diſtrict (Argyleſhire), I ſhall ſay nothing of that; but an eaſy enquiry will 

» aſcertain it; but can ſay, that, if it improve as much as the ſheep have mended 
the paſture on the hills they feed upon, it muſt ſoon be excellent ; for, from be- 
ing covered with dry ſapleſs heath, they are converted into a beautiful verdure, 
obvious at ſeveral miles diſtance ; ſb that they can be diſtinguiſhed from thetic that 
are not under ſheep.” Loch's Letters, p. 31. 

1 {ſo 
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ſo as to enable the farmer to keep an additional number of cattle 
ſhould he ſo encline. 


In this manner the country could not fail to be improved, and 


the farmer be rendered more comfortable in his circumſtances, 
and become a much more reſpectable member of ſociety than he 


is at preſent. 


In all the foregoing calculations it has been ſuppoſed, that the 
Highlands are as fully ſtocked with cattle at preſent as the nature 
of the country in its preſent ſtate will admit of. But thoſe who 


are beſt acquainted with the preſent ſtate of the Highlands know 


full well that this is far from being the caſe. For as the people 
who now inhabit theſe countries are exceedingly poor, they are 
not able to purchaſe ſtock * properly to conſume the produce of 
their farms, — ſo that you may frequently meet with very exten- 
five tracts of land with hardly any ſtock at all upon it,— the 
number of cattle being uſually rather in proportion to the rich- 
neſs of the poſſeſſor, than to the quantity of food that his farm 
produces. And as the inhabitants, ſo long as the preſent ſyſtem 
continues, muſt become gradually poorer and poorer, the proſpect 
that this affords is ſo truly alarming, as ought to rouſe the gentle- 
men of property there to exert themſelves to the utmoſt to ſtop 
that growing evil, before it becomes ſo utterly intolerable as to- 


tally to depopulate the country, and render their poileſſions a mi- 


ſerable deſert, inſtead of being the ſeats of opulence, 19 8 
and joy. 


And as there ſeems to be no other way of doing this ſo eaſily 


. * By flock here is meant live cattle, which are uſually called flock in graſing- 
countries. ( | 
4. | | as 
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as by encreaſing che number of ſheep, and encouraging the ma- 
nufacture of their wool among the inhabitants, they ought ſure- 
ly to apply themſelves to promote manufactures with an unremit- 
ting attention. For if the farmers had a greater proportion of 
ſheep, carrying good fleeces of fine wool, the profits they would 
derive from thence would enable them gradually to encreaſe their 
number, ſo as in time to have a ſtock of animals proportioned to 
the produce of the fields they rented, which would put it in their 
power to yield to the proprietor, without incommoding themſelves, 
in ſome caſes ten times the rent that would at preſent reduce them 
to miſery and want. 


In their attempts of this kind the gentlemen would meet with 
one favourable circumſtance, that is but ſeldom experienced in at- 
tempts towards improvements of any ſort. For the common 
people, finding that wool is amongſt the moſt faleable commo- 
dities they can rear, would almoſt to a man be diſpoſed to co- 
operate heartily in every plan that had a tendency to facilitate the 
rearing the uſeful animal which affords it. So that almoſt all 
that would be required of the gentlemen, would be to concert 
and put in execution proper plans for removing the principal ob- 
ſtacles that prevent the rearing ſheep in abundance at preſent, and 
taking care to put it in the power of the inhabitants eaſily to ob- 
tain ſheep of the proper kinds, from the rearing of which they 
could reap moſt profit. 


At preſent the greateſt bar to the rearing of ſheep in the north- 
ern parts of Scotland, is the immenſe number of foxes and eagles 
that abound through the greateſt part of theſe extenſive tracts, 
ſo that the inhabitants are under the neceſſity of always houfing 
their ſheep at night; which tends greatly to hurt the quality of 

| | the 
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the wool, and to impair the health of the animal. And as it is 
impoſſible to provide proper houſe- room for great flocks of ſheep, 
this proves a moſt effectual bar to the encreaſing their flocks 
throughout the greateſt part of the Highlands. 


In ſome cannties the gentlemen have entered into an aſſociation 
to tax themſelves for raiſing a fund to be diſtributed in pre- 
miums for killing theſe vermin. But as this practice has not yet 
become entirely general, it is to be feared that ſome counties may 
relax a little in their efforts to this purpoſe, unleſs the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen follow their example. But if a county ſhould be 
found where the gentlemen are ſo dead to all ſenſe of public ſpi- 
rit, or ſo blind to their own intereſt, as to refuſe to join in ſuch ' 
a ſalutary aſſociation, it would be folly in others to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be loſers, becauſe theſe neglect to do their duty. Would it 
not be more becoming in them, publicly to ſtigmatize the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe counties as enemies to improvements, and leave them 
to that contempt that ought to attend them, while others with 
a manly boldneſs advance in the right road to riches and plenty, 


Where theſe vermin are very numerous, a ſmall price ſet upon 
each head may be ſufficient ; and when they begin to decreaſe, 
that price may be gradually raiſed without raiſing the fund of 
payment. The loweſt price on the head of a full-grown fox or 
eagle in any part of Scotland ought to be five ſhillings. If it is 
more, the diligence of individuals will be encreaſed, ſo that they 
will be the more quickly deſtroyed. I know that in ſome coun- 
ties a guinea is already given for a fox's head. Were all the 
hers come to the ſame ſtate, the evil would be quickly removed. 


, "= whatever: is the price to 1 given, chere ought to be a very 
| 2 2 material 5 
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Let. IX. 
material difference between the premium for killing a bitch-fox 
with young, and a fox of any other ſort: nor ought the ſame 
price to be paid for the whelps of that year before Martinmas, as 
for any other fox ; — becauſe if the ſame price is paid for young 
or old, male or female, thoſe who make it their buſineſs to hunt 


for them, will ſpare the females while with young, that they may 
have a chance of getting the whelps; by which means many will 


eſcape that might have been 1 


What I apprehend would be the moſt efficacious plan for ſud- 
denly deſtroying them, would be to fix a very high premium on 
the head of every female with young, — a more moderate price on 
other full- grown foxes, and a ſmaller ſtill upon whelps of that 
year, —Suppole a guinea for every female with young,— half a 
a crown for every whelp of that year before Martinmas, and five 
{ſhillings for every other kind of fox, keeping nearly at theſe 
proportions for any higher or lower price that could be afforded. 


The good effect of this mode of diſtributing the premiums 


would be, that as there was ſuch a ſtrong temptation for ſeeking 
the females when pregnant, every art would be deviſed for diſco- 


vering their haunts at that ſeaſon of the year, and killing them, ſo 
that very few would eſcape; — and thus very few young ones 


would be produced. And as the male uſually frequents the ſame 


haunts with the female at that ſeaſon, many of theſe would na- 
turally fall in the way, and be killed at the ſame time. Or if 


they eſcaped, when the rutting-ſeaſon approached, there would 
be ſo few females, that the males would fight about them, and 
deſtroy one another; or they would withdraw to other parts of 


the country, where they could purſue their pleaſures with leſs in- 
-The ſmall premium that could be obtained for 


2 . | whelps 
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helps would be another reaſon for endeavouring to deſtroy them 
while yet in the mother's womb. | 


The premiums might be paid at a certain ſeaſon of the year, — 
ſuppoſe Martinmas and Whitſunday,— a pair of ears being pro- 
duced as a voucher for every fox killed ; except for the females as 
above,—with regard to which the atteſtation of a parſon, or gentle- 
man in the county, declaring that it was cut up in his preſence, 


and that he ſaw it was with young, ſhould be produced along 


with the ears to entitle to the premium, I am, &c, 
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Benefits that have reſulted to ſociety from a proper degree of attention 
in the inhabitants of any one country to improve the natural advan- 
tages it poſſeſſed, = or to ſupply its defefts by tranſporting from di- 

fant regions the uſeful animals or vegetables of which they were nt 
originally poſſeſſed, — exemplified in many kinds of fruit-trees, ſal- 
lads, and other ęſculent plants, — hops, — potatoes, — rhubarb, C.; 

— as alſo animals, — poultry of various ſorts, — horſes, Oc. 
Hiſtory of the filk-worm, and its various migrations in Europe.—— 
Inferences from this induttion : —T here is no reaſon to doubt but our 
breed of ſheep may be improved. I his cannot be effefted without 
the concurrence of men of power and influence. Arguments to in- 
duce theſe to attempt it Scotland better adapted for carying on 
the woollen manufacture than Eng land, — and why,——A view of 
the peculiar advantages that the pariſh of Halifax in Yorkſhire en- 
joys in this reſpect, — its preſent flouriſhing flate, and the amazing 
encreaſe of its mhabitants of late, in conſequence of poſſeſſing theſe ad- 
vantages. Ihe North Highlands of Scotland compared with the 
pariſh of Halifax. An accurate hydro-geographical deſcription of 
that part of the country.——Reſult of this very accurate compara- 


tive view : — That the pariſh of Hahfax is poſſeſſed of no natural 
advantages for carrying on the woollen manufafture that this part 
of the country does not poſſeſs m as high a degree ; — and that theſe 
' Highlands enjoy many other great advantages for carrying on this 
manufacture that no part of Yorkſhire can lay claim to, 
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LETTER TENTH 


To Mr * * * K E K* N * REER T ondon, 


DEAR SIR, October 30. 1775, 


T would ſeem that the creator of this univerſe, with a view to 
promote that friendly intercourſe between different nations on. 
this globe, which tends ſo much to civilize mankind, and to im- 
prove uſeful knowledge, had denied to every nation /me of the 
principal conveniencies of life that he had beſtowed upon others ; 
which might ſerve not only as a ſpur to the inventive faculties, 
but alfo as a bond of union between different communities. i 
| Aa Thus the 
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Thus we learn from hiſtorical records, that Italy, which has 
long been in poſſeſſion of all the fruits that are known in tempe- 
rate climates, was originally unacquainted with many of the moſt 
valuable kinds. Lucullus firſt brought cherries from Pontus, and 
planted them in his princely gardens at Rome; in which country 
they have ever ſince flouriſhed in as great perfection as in thcir 
native climate. And in like manner had been introduced into 
Italy at different times, the pear (Malus, Pyrus, or Epyrus) from 
Epirus ; — the peach (malus Panica) from Carthage; — the apri- 
cot (mals Armenaca) from Armenia, and the quince (π t Cy;- 
722) from Syria, as their names ſufficiently ſhow. Theſe having 
been in time naturalized to that country, were by the Romans 


tranſported into all thoſe regions which came under their domi- 
nion; by which means they were gradually difperſed over the 
northern and weſtern parts of Europe, where many of them now 
flouriſh as well as if they had been natives of theſe counttics. 
Thus does a ſpirit of conqueſt, that molt deſtructive of all diſpo- 
tions of mind, ſometimes become the means of diffuſing bleſſings 
to the poſterity of thoſe very people whom 1t enflaved, and loaded 
with miſery and chains, 


But commerce effects the ſame ſalutary purpoſes in a more 
gentle and leſs vialent manner, By means of it, many of the 
fruits and roots of the moſt diſtant countries have been naturali- 
zed in Europe, The tree is perhaps ſtill alive in China that afford- 
ed the ſeeds from which the firſt ſweet oranges were reared in 
Portugal; although theſe have ſince proſpered ſo abundantly, that 
were it not for the name of China oranges, which they {till retain, 
it is probable the inhabitants of Portugal might in time imagine 
they were natives of their own country, Nor is it above 


thirty or forty years ſince the firſt handful of rice was intro- 
duced 
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duced into Carolina; where it has proſpered fo abundantly, as to 


enable that country to ſupply almoſt all the markets of Europe 
with this valuable ſort of grain, 


As to ourſelves in this iſland, about the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century, we had ncither ſallads, cabbages, turnips, car- 
rots, nor any of thoſe garden-roots that now conſtitute ſuch a 
principal part of the food of the loweſt people in Britain. Nor 
was it till long after that time, that the colly{lower-plant was in- 
troduced into our gardens, although it is well known that this 


plant cannot now be found in ſuch perfection in any other part of 


the globe, 


About the middle of the ſame dentury hops, and pippins, were 
firſt brought into England, as alſo pale gooleberries,— a fruit 
that is found to proſper better in our northern climate than in 
any warmer region, Poſhbly that plant might be then preſerved 
in a green-houſe, as were the firſt plants of the larix-tree, that 
were introduced into this country between thirty and forty 
years ago, although it is now known to be one of the moſt hardy 
trees that is found on the face of the earth. 


Theſe are inſtances that may not come within the reach of eve- 


ry one. But ſurely there is no man ſo ignorant as not to know, 


that the potato, this moſt uſeful of all common roots, was intro- 
duced into Europe from a very diftant region, almoſt within this 
preſent century; and although it now furnithes the principal part 
of the food of the inhabitants of almoſt every part of the country, 


there are many young people who remember when it was only cul- 
tivated in the gardens of the curious, and preſented as a rarity, 
And not ten years ago, the rhubarb-plant-was reckoned ſo pecu- 


— 


Aa 2 ; | larly 
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liarly confined to the regions of Tartary, that the Ruſſian empe- 
rors regulated the quantity brought to market, and fixed the 
price, in the ſame manner as the Dutch at preſent do the cloves 
and mace, and made us pay annually near two hundred thouſand 
pounds for this article alone; which is now found to grow in 
our gardens to as great perfection as in any other part of the 
earth, and will ere long become as common as the wild dock, if 
it is not attended to. I hope the time 1s not far diſtant, when 
we ſhall be able, by means of our colonies, as effectually to ſerve 
ourſelves with the Dutch ſpiceries ; as ſome attempts for that pur- 
poſe are now carrying on under the direction of a public-ſpirited 
gentleman, who does honour to his country ; and if the underta- 
king be conducted with judgement by thoſe who may ſucceed 
him, can hardly fail of fucceſs *. 


Nor is it with reſpect to vegetables alone that we have reaped 
improvement by our communication with other nations; ſceing 
many of the animals that are now familiar to. us, have been 


* « General Melvil, when Governor of St Vincent's, eſtabliſhed in that iſland a 
public experimental garden, and put it under the care of the ingenious Dr George 
Young, with a view to try what valuable plants might be reared with profit in 
that iſland 3 who brought a certificate from the firſt magiſtrate in St Vincent's, 
mat he had growing in this garden in the month of May 1772, 140 hcalthy plants 
of the true cinnamon-tree,— beſides many other valuable plants, among which are 
Logwood,— Turmerie, — Eaſt India Mangoc,— Tobago Nutmeg,— Scfamum,— 
Caſſia tiſtula,— Vanclloes,— Anatto,—China Tallow tree,” &c.— Poliggcal Survey 
of Great Britain, vol. 2. p. G8 1. | 

Since that time the French have made an attempt to obtain young plants of the 
ſpiceries from the Dutch ſettlements ; and have ſucceeded, notwithitanding the 
jealous watchfulneſs of that ſuſpicious nation: ſo that there is little room to doubt 
but the Dutch will foon be deprived of the benefits of that important monopoly, 
which they have ſo long enjoyed. 

brought 
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brought from very diſtant regions. — The Turkey is a native of 
Aſia, as its name 1mports ;— the Peacock was firſt introduced from 
the Eaſt Indies; —and the Pheaſant is a native of Aſia Minor, which 
has only been introduced to one of the coldeſt places in Scotland 
within theſe very few years, where it thrives as well as the Ptarma- 
gin and Grous. Birds that have always been natives of our de- 
ſert hills, even our common cocks and hens, which are now found 
at every barn-door, were originally brought from Aſia. The 
horſes of Barbary, — Turkey, — Perſia,— Andaluſia, and Arabia, 
have been familiariſed to our iſland; and by a judicious manage- 
ment, have produced to us a breed of horſes that cannot be equal- 
led in any part of the world. And many of the fallow-deer © 
that run wild in our parks, are originally natives of the warm and 
fertile plains of Indoſtan, almoſt within the tropics. 


I might here alſo take notice of the many European animals 
that have been with ſucceſs introduced into our ſettlements in 
Aſia, Africa, and America. I might mention the almoſt total 
want of quadrupeds of every ſort in the newly-diſcovered ifland 


of Otaheite, which enjoys a temperature of climate as favourable 


for all the domeſtic animals of Europe, as any country in this 
northern hemiſphere; and will no doubt, in time, receive great 
benefit from thoſe that may be tranſported to it. But I rather 
chuſe to exemplify this by the hiſtory of the moſt delicate uſeful 


animal that has been reared by man, the filk-worm ; as it affords 
the molt ſtriking proof of what may be atchieved by human in- 


duſtry and application. 


Before the time of Tiberius Cæſar it was imagined, that China 


* The ſpotted fallow- deer were brought from Indoſtan by K. James I. 
o 


. 


— 
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or Perſia were the only parts of the world where this delicate rep- 
tile could be reared; and the cloth wove of its web was ſold for 
its weight of gold, and therefore could only be procured by prin- 
ces, and the chief magiſtrates of kingdoms, But the luxury of the 
Roman court offering ſuch a high premium to adventurers, ſome 
daring genius, about the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius, ventured 
to tranſport the eggs into Greece, where they were found to 
hatch, and the infeR to thrive extremely well. In time they were 
tranſported to the neighbouring country of Aſia Minor ;* but it 
was not till ſeveral ages afterwards, that they were naturalized to 
Italy by the enterpriſing ſpirit of the Franks, who founded a 
kingdorh in theſe parts. From thence they travelled weſtward in- 
to Spain: and France, which now derives from them a conſider- 
able commerce, -owes it entirely to the enterpriſing ſpirit of Hen- 
ry IV.; who, contrary to the opinion and advice of the ſagacious 
Gully *, perſiſted in his reſolution of having the experiment fairly 
tried ; which ſucceeded, in all probability beyond his moſt ſan- 
guine expectations. Nor is it at all certain but that the next century 
£C 


may ſee them upon the borders of the Baltic, as the King ot 
Pruſſia is ſaid to have lately tried the experiment with ſucceſs. 


But however that may be, we have from this example a moſt 
ſatisfactory proof, that animals even of the moſt delicate ſort, 
may be ſucceſsfully reared 1n countries far diſtant from that in 
which they were originally found, and under climates conſidera— 


bly different frora what theſe enjoyed. 


In the time of Tiberius Cæſar, it was no doubt deemed a bold 
thought, and conſidered as an exceeding hazardous undertaking, 


See Sully's Memoirs pam. 
to 
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to attempt to rear this animal in Greece: but the man who 
ſhould have then propoſed to carry ülk-worms into the northern 4 
regions of Gaul, in the hope of breeding them there with profit, 
would have been looked upon as altogether out of his ſenſes, Yet 
future. experience has ſufficiently thown, that, had this experi- 
ment been conducted with the necellary {kill and caution, it 
would happily have ſucceeded, How much leis venturous is it i 
then in us to think, that by proper attention and ſkill, as fine 
wool might be raiſed in the Highlands of Scotland, as on the 
Aſturias of Spain, or the frozen mountains of 'Thibet ? as, from 
the minute inveſtigation that has been made with regard to this 
ſubject in the preceding ſeries of letters, it does not appear that 
there are any reaſons to make us dread the ſucceſs of any fair trial 
that might be made with this view. 


„ 
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But reaſoning alone is not ſufficient to give to Scotland the 
many bleſſings that would accrue to it {ſhould this ever come to 
be the caſe, For, without an active exertion in thoſe who are pe- 
culiarly intereſted in the proſperity of the country, and in a 
ſphere of life ſufficiently elevated to give {pirit to any great un- 
dertaking, we may ſtill, like Tantalus, labour under a heavy 
load of poverty and diſtreſs, although the remedy to all our ills 
be conſtantly within our view; being unable to obtain it by our 
own feeble efforts, unleſs aided by ſome powerful and friendly 
hand who may put it within our reach, But the time I hope ap- 
proaches when ſuch aſſiſtance will be given as to raiſe this droop- 
ing country from her languid condition, and to give her that 
ſtrength and firmneſs which the natural ſoundneſs of her conſti— 
f tution may give us room to hope for, and that weight in the po- 
BB litical ſcale of Europe that her intrinſic es ought natu- 
= rally to enſure, | 
5 England 
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England has long enjoyed the woollen manufacture entire- 
ly unrivalled by the Scots; although this country is almoſt 
in every reſpect better adapted for carrying it on with ſucceſs than 
England. For as running water is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
many branches of that manufacture, a country which abounds 
with mountains and living rills, is, beyond all doubt, more pe- 
culiarly calculated for that, than one which is more level. And 
I leave any one who has ſeen the limpid rapid rivulets in Scot- 
land, to compare them with the dead muddy waters in England, 
and tell on which fide the balance falls. It is chiefly on account 
of the mountains, and the running waters theſe produce, that 
the pariſh of Halifax in Yorkfhire has of late flouriſhed ſo much 
in the woollen manufacture ; while, in many other places of Eng- 
land, on account of the want.of this neceſſary convenience, the 
manufaQures have gradually declined ever ſince the other European 
powers have come into competition with us, and reduced the 
prices in foreign markets. But as you may not perhaps be fully 
aware of the vaſt importance of this circumſtance to the woollen 
manufacture, 1 ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage or two from a very ſen- 
ſible writer on this ſubject, which will place it in the proper 


point of view, 


In the courſe of our road, (ſays he), among the houſes, (this 
„as between Blackſtone edge and Hallifax), we found at every 
„% one of them a little rill or gutter of running water: if the 
houſe was above the road, it came from it, and croſſed the 
% way to run to another; if the houſe was below us, it croſſed 
us from ſome other diſtant houſe above it: and at every conſi- 
derable houſe was a manufactory, which not being able to be 


* carried on without running water, theſe little ſtreams were ſo 
1 6 parted 


.c 


** 


** 


ov 


** 
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Det. 


H parted and guided by gutters or pipes, chat not one of che 
8 e wanted its neceſſary appendage of a rivulet. 


6 « diane, as the dying-houſes, ee and places 
60 « where they uſed this water, emit it tinged with the drugs of 
e the dying-vat, and with the oil, the ſoap, the tallow, and other 
* ;jngredients uſed by the clothiers in dreſſing and ſcouring, &c. 
ee the lands through which it paſſes, which otherwiſe would be 
<. exceeding barren, are enriched by it to a — beyond imagi- 
nation. 


hen, as every clothier muſt neceſſarily keep one horſe, at 
„ leaſt, to fetch home his wool, and his proviſions from the 
market, to carry his yarn from the ſpinners, his manufacture 
* to. the fulling-mill, and, when finiſhed, to the market to be 
« ſold, and the like; ſo every one generally keeps a cow or two 


4e for his family. By this means, the ſmall pieces of incloſed 


é land about each houſe are occupied; and by being thus fed, 
« are ſtill farther improved from the dung of the cattle. As 
“ for corn, they ſcarce ſow enough to feed their cocks and 
“ hens. 


&* Such, it ſeems, has been the bounty of nature to this coun- 
try, that two things eſſential to life, and more particularly to 
* the buſineſs followed here, are found in it, and in ſuch a fitu- 

- nee as is not to be met with in any part of England, if in the 


world, beſide : I mean, coals and running water on the tops of 
0: the higheſt hills,” &c. 


I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ſhow, that our author was a little 


out in his conjecture in the end of this paragraph, and ſhall point 
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out ſome places in this iſland where all thoſe advantages are enjoyed 
without many of the inconveniencies that accompany them in the 
pariſh of Halifax, In the mean time we may obſerve, that in 
conſequence of theſe advantages, the inhabitants have encreaſed 
their manufactures of late to an amazing degree; and with it the 
number of the inhabitants has alſo encreaſed. 


From the ſame writer we learn that, in the year 1443, there 
„ were only thirty houſes in the pariſh of Hallifax ; but in the 
© next century it was much encreaſed : for hiſtory tells us, that 
Queen Eliſabeth being petitioned by the inhabitants of Hallifax 
to grant them ſome privileges, ſet forth, as an inſtance of their 
% loyalty, that no leſs than 1200 * young men went out armed 
© from this one” pariſh, and, at her Majeſty's call, joined her 
* troops to fight the Popiſh army, then in rebellion under the 
6 Earl of Weſtmoreland. 


„If they then, (continues he), were ſo populous, what muſt 
„% they be now their trade is fo vaſtly enlarged by the great de- 
© mand of kerſies for clothing the armies abroad, (this book was 

„ written in the year 1746)? Some maintain, that it is encreaſed 
n fourth at leaſt within theſe fifty years, from their having en- 
« tered on a manufacture of ſhalloons, which were never made 
in theſe parts before, in any quantities. And of late years it 
is ſtill more encreaſed, by the people of a neighbouring part 
% driving away about 4000 Iriſh manufacturers, who, with about 
* 2000 others accompanying them, ſettled there.” And as the ma- 


* The author here has 12,000; which I have ſuppoſed a miſtake, — as Camden, 
who was in the pariſh of Hallifax after that period, computes the inhabitants then 


only at 7000 in all. 
F nufactures 
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gufactures of that place have continued to encreaſe at a very ſur- 
priſing rate, we may form ſome idea of the populouſneſs of that 
pariſh at this time, In the year 1748, our author tells us, that 
this ſingle pariſh contained twelve or thirteen chapels of eaſe, be- 
ſides about ſixteen meeting-houſes of different ſects of religion; fo 
that our author might well exclaim: 


« As the vicarage is thus far extended, and ſo populous, what 
&« muſt the market be which ſupplies this vaſt number of inhabi- 
« tants ? and yet theſe are all brought from other parts of the coun- 
&* try, For as to corn, they ſow little, and they feed very few 
« oxen or ſheep ; and as they are ſurrounded with large manufac- 
e turing towns on every fide, all of them employed, like them- 
« ſelves, in the clothing-trade, they muſt neceſſarily have their 


* proviſions from other more diſtant parts. 


© The conſequence then is plain, their corn comes up in great 


« quantities out of Lincoln and Nottinghamſhire, and the Eaſt 
Riding; the black cattle from thence, and from Lancaſhire ; ; 
e ſheep and mutton from the adjacent counties every way; but- 
© ter from the North and Eaſt Ridings; and cheeſe out of War- 
* wickſhire. 


Thus one trading manufacturing part of the country, in a 
* barren ſoil; gives and receives ſupport from all the countries 
* round it.” 


I hope you will excuſe me for giving you this long quotation 
almoſt entire, as it ſo clearly points out the circumſtances that 
are moſt eſſentially neceſſary for carrying on the woollen manu- 
facture with ſucceſs, as well as the great benefits that redound to 
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a country itſelf, and . influence it has on the neighbouring 
Countries, when a n manufacture is introduced i into 8 


But « as our 1 ingen ka had not he means of deing 
informed with abſolute certainty of the'encreaſe of the inhabitants 
of this pariſh, and its ſuddenexaltation to the very elevated rank 
it now holds in Britain, — I ſhall juſt obſerve, that from the Re- 
verend Mr Watſon's hiſtory of the pariſh of Hallifax we learn, that 
by an accurate ſurvey made in the years 1763 and 1764, it was then 
found to contain 8244 families; which, at only five to each family, 
amounts to 41,220 inhabitants ; ſo that this is perhaps the molt 
Pbpulous pariſh in the univerſe. 


his ſurprifing number of inhabitants is to be attributed en- 
tirely to the woollen manufacture in theſe parts, which only be- 
gan to be eſtabliſhed there about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; before which period it was one of the leaſt populous, as 
being one of the moſt barren and uncomfortable parts of Eng- 
land. From the fame author we learn, that about the year 1443, 
there were only thirteen houſes in the lordſhip of Hallifax ; that 
in a hundred and twenty-three years after that they amounted to 
five hundred and twenty, and in little more than two hundred 
years more to one thouſand two hundred and ſeventy-two ; — ſo 


| that in little more than three hundred years, the inhabitants had 


encreaſed to ninety- eight times the original number, wanting a 
very ſmall fraction. And it is probable that other diviſions of 
this extenſive pariſh have encreaſed in a much greater proportion; 
being {till more barren and leſs acceſſible than this is ; the great- 
eſt improvements having taken place in the moſt wild and moun- 


tainous parts of the country, which Camden has defcribed to 
| be 
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de folumt Kh tte yu non modo conimodo vivi, ſed vix vivi 
6 595 
paſt. 


Permit me now to draw a ſhort parallel between this pariſh, 
and many parts of the Highlands of Scotland, with a view to dif- 
cover which of them are naturally poſſeſſed of the greateſt advanta- 
bes for e on _ woollen manufacture. 


In moſt mountainous countries the hills riſe gradually above 
one another to a' great height as you recede from the ſea, ſo that 
the acceſs to the internal parts of the country is every way ſteep 
and difficult, But throughout the greater part of the North High- 
lands * of Scotland, although the country may in ſtrict propriety 
be called mountainous, nothing of that ſort is obſervable, Like 
the deep ſeas in the bay of Biſcay, or near the cape of Good 
Hope, when agitated by a ſtorm, although the ſurface, if 
conſidered in one general view, may be called level; yet when 
viewed nearer, it is found to be ſcooped out into immenſe cavi- 
ties, or-heaped up into innumerable ridges of ſtupendous height, 
the alternate ſucceſſions of which fill the moſt daring mind with 
horror and affright. 


Such, in ſome meaſure, is the ſituation of theſe Highlands. It 
ſeems to be an immenſe plain, that has been by Nature, in ſome 
of her wanton freaks, thrown up into large and irregular ridges of 
mountains, with wide and deep furrows between them, which 
run far backwards into the country in a direction nearly hori- 
zonal. 


* By North Highlands is here underſtood all that part of Scotland to the north 
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Hence it happens, that although the mountains ſometimes 
boldly advance into the ſea, and with their touring tops bid de- 
fiance alike to the fury of the tempeſt and the raging ocean; yet | 


in other places theſe furrows are cut ſo deep, and run in ſuch a 
level direction, as to admit the ſea to flow throw them into the 
very heart of the country, although ſkirted on every ſide by hills 


ſuddenly rearing their tops to a great height above them. Theſe 
inlets are called by the Lowlanders friths or firths (fretz) and by 
the inhabitants of the Highlands &zles. But on the Weſt coaſt, 


where they are moſt numerous and extenſive, they have obtained 


the improper appellation of /ochs. 


From theſe larger furrows there branch off many others, the 
bottom of which are only elevated to a ſmall degree above the le- 


vel of the ſea, which run back into the more inland parts of the 


country; being denominated ftraths ; in the loweſt part of which 
always flows a river of ſome ſort, with a gentle current towards 


the neareſt frith, or arm of the ſea, And at the back of the next 


ridge of mountains runs another pretty level ſtrath, in a direction 
often nearly parallel to the former. 


Thus it happens, that the inhabitants of each of theſe ſtraths 
or vallies,— the only habitable parts of the country, may always 
have the conveniency of a level road to the ſea, which is uſually 
at no great diſtance ; by means of which, the produce of the 
country might eaſily be emitted, and the goods they might 
want from abroad be brought to them with the greateſt facility. 


On each fide of theſe ſtraths the mountains aſcend to a great 
height, riſing from the plain with a very conſiderable angle of 


elevation, being only acceſſible by flocks and herds, or the wild 
animals 
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il 


animals of the deſert ; fo that it is a matter of very great difficulty 
to form a paſſable road directly from the one to the other; the 
only free acceſs to each being by the ſea: ſo that thoſe who want 


to paſs from the one to the other are under the neceſſity of going 


along their own valley towards the ſea, and after having turned 


the cape, if we may 10 name the head-land that divides them, re- 


turns through the neighbouring ſtrath, upon level roads. On this 


account it can never be an agreeable place for thoſe who wiſh to fly 
through a country in a poſt-chaiſe, which makes it but little at- 
tended to by modern travellers ; but if it is commodious for the 
inhabitants, this inconvenience may be eaſily diſpenſed with, 


From the hills on each ſide of theſe ſtraths deſcend innumerable 
rills, ſtreaming from rocks, o'erhung with ſhrubby bruſhwood ; 
which gives a convenient opportunity of erecting whatever kind of 


mills may beneceſlary, and of carrying on every kind of manufac- 


ture that may require the aſſiſtance of running water. And as 
fine turf, or peat, abounds in every corner, the inhabitants have 
every thing that is neceſſary for carrying on the woollen manu- 
facture in all its branches to the utmoſt perfection: nor would it 
be difficult to ſupply them with coals from the coaſt, ſhould that 


be found neceſlary. 


From this ſingular conformation of the country ariſe many con- 
{ſequences that have not been as yet remarked. And by attend- 
ing to it, we ſhall be able to explain, in a ſatisfactory manner, ſe- 
veral peculiarities remarked by travellers, that tend to perplex the 
mind of the uninformed reader. 


It is uſual for thofe who wiſh to form an idea of the degree of | 


elevation of different parts of the country, to look at a map, and 
obſer ve 
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obſer ve the courſe of the rivers, always concluding, that thoſe pla- 
ces are the higheſt parts of the country where the rivers take their 
riſe. But however juſt this may be in general, it would be far 
from giving a true idea of the elevation of many parts of the 
Highlands. For, however paradoxical it may appear, there is no 
doubt but the land is there ſometimes higher within a ſmall di- 
ſtance of the part where a river empties itſelf into the ſea, than 
where it firſt takes its riſe ; becauſe the mountains ſometimes riſe 
to a much greater height above the vallies near the coaſt, than they 
do in the inland parts of the country, theſe hills gradually ſink- 
ing lower as you. recede from the ſea, ſo as ſometimes to deſcend 
almoſt to a level with the plains in the internal part of the 
coun try. X N . . | * "8 _— » f 


And although it is certain, that the bed of the river muſt al- 
ways be higher at its ſource than at its mouth; yet this declivity 
is in many places ſo inconſiderable as to amount only to a very 
few feet in ſeveral miles. So that although the ſmall rills that 
* deſcend by a ſhort courſe from the mountains are rapid to an a- 
ſtoniſhing degree, the large rivers for the moſt part are ſmooth 
and gentle in their courſe. . This is the reaſon, that when a ſud- 
den rain falls, the waters pouring down from the mountains on 
each ſide with great impetuoſity, ſoon fill che bed of the river, 
which flowing more gently forward, cannot give it vent ſo quickly 
as it comes to it; — ſo that, like the Nile in the level plains of E- 
gypt, the river overflows its banks, and fills the whole valley 
from ſide to fide; appearing rather like a ſea than a river. And, 
like the Nile too, being gentle in its courſe, it leaves a rich ſlime 
behind, that greatly fertilizes the meads on each fide the river; 
which by a little induſtry properly to draw off the returning wa- 
ters, would form as rich paſture-ficlds as any in the world. But 
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as theſe fields are liable to be overflowed at all ſeaſons, they ought 
to be applied to paſturage alone; although the inhabitants too 
often at preſent attempt to turn them into corn. 


You will probably be much ſurpriſed to find me give ſuch .a 
different idea of the rivers in this country from what you have 
ever been accuſtomed to hear ; and probably may produce as an 
exception the river Spey, ſo much noted for its uncommon rapi- 
dity. You will, however, advert, that I ſpeak here in general, and 
do not deny that examples of the contrary may ſometimes be met 
with; but they are rare———Nor will the Spey be readily admit- 
ted as a proper one. Towards its mouth, indeed, this river is 
extremely rapid, and continues ſo for ſome miles up the country ; 
— but beyond that it differs not from other Highland rivers, 
flowing on with a calm and fluggiſh motion, As a ſtriking 
proof of the level direction of this river in the upper part of its 
courſe, I ſhall only obſerve, that near Inveriſhie, ſome miles above 
Caſtle Grant, the river paſſes between two great rocks, which 
approaching pretty near together at one place, confine it into a 
narrow channel, ſo as to form a ſort of cataract when the river is 
much ſwelled with rain ; — but as this interrupts the courſe of 
the water a little at theſe times, the river is made to ſtagnate 
backwards for ſeveral miles, overflowing its banks on every ſide, 
and forming a temporary lake of very great extent; which, from 
a {mall iſland in the midſt of it, has obtained the name of Loch 


inſh; mſh you know being the common Scotch word for a ſmall 
land, 


It is, therefore, a general rule that admits of few exceptions, that 
the large rivers which flow through a conſiderable tract of country 
in the Highlands are not of a rapid courſe ; and that, on the con- 
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trary, the ſmaller rivers that run but for a ſhort way, are rapid 
almoſt beyond conception, frequently ſhooting over rocks of a 
prodigious altitude, and forming caſcades of amazing beauty 
when rain falls in abundance ; — but during the dry weather in 
furamer they are mean and inconfiderable—— This diſtinction 
between the different kinds of rivers, ought never to be loſt fight 
of by thoſe who want to form a proper idea of that country, 


It ſometimes happens, however, that theſe furrows, as we have 
termed the hollows between the hills, are interrupted in their 
courle before they reach the ſea, by ſome rock or other impedi- 
ment running acroſs the valley, which ſtopping the current of 
the river, makes it regorge backwards, forming a lake that fills 
the whole valley, till the ſurface of the water in it, riſes to the 
ſame level with the top of the object that bars the valley ; over 
which the river at length forces its way, and uſually flows from 
thence with a current more rapid than 1s common towards the 


ſea. 


And as theſe vallies are uſually very narrow, and of great length, 
the lochs aſſume the ſame form, running backwards till the bot- 
tom of the valley comes to be above the level of the water. Theſe, 
therefore, will be long in proportion to the height of the obſtruct- 
ing bar, and the horizontal poſition of the bottom; ſo that, on ac- 
count of the general flatneſs of the country, theſe lochs are uſual- 
ly of very great length in proportion to their breadth; — a cir- 
cumſtance which could not happen, were the general ſlope of the 
country conſiderable in any direction. 


The moſt remarkable of theſe lakes is that called Loch-Nefs, which 


occupies, for twenty-four miles in length, one of the molt remark- 
| | able 
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able farrows of this kind in Scotland, which runs quite acroſs 
the iſland. The weſt end of it being deeper than the ſurface of 
the ſea, and without any bar, extends quite into the Atlantic 
ocean, forming that long and narrow inlet called Lc. that 
part of the furrow at the weſt end of Loch-Neſs being filled up 
for a ſhort way by ſome low earth ; but it ſoon ſinks again into 
another baſon of conſiderable length, called Loch-Lochy, which is 
only prevented from joining Loch-Oyl by a ſmall low bar that 
riſes near Fort William ; nor 1s either it or the bar that ſeparates 


Loch-Neſs from the fea at the eaſt end, elevated to any confiderable . 


height above the level of the ſea. 


Another of the ſame form, and nearly of the ſame length, is 
called Loch-Shin, Numberleſs others of the fame kind, although 


of leſs note than theſe, might be mentioned, which it would be 


tedious here to enumerate, I have only taken notice of them 
here to induce you to remark, of what infinite benefit theſe would 
be to the country 1n facilitating the carriage of weighty goods 
through it, ſhould extenſive manufactures ever chance to be eſta- 
bliſhed among them; becauſe from each of theſe lochs, other 
ſtraths branch off, running ſtill farther into the heart of the coun- 
try, and terminating 1n this as their common centre, 


Such is the ſituation of theſe countries, ſo little known to o- 


ther nations, and ſo ſeldom ſurveyed by the diſcerning eye of 


philoſophic attention, To a man who had a full idea of the vaſt 
importance of the advantages that might reſult from the particu- 
lar formation of theſe countries, I cannot think of a picture that 
would afford more pleaſure, than an accurate terreſtrial chart (if 
I may uſe that term) and map of that country, on which ſhould 
be delineated the courſes of the ſeveral rivers, with their 
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correſponding ſtraths, and circumjacent mountains ; marking 

all along the courſe of the rivers, the elevation above the level 

of the ſea, as well as the altitude of the ſeveral ridges of moun- 

tains around them, in the ſame way as the ſounding on a ſea- 

chart are marked. How often have I traced in my own mind the . 
idea of ſuch a chart! — how often wiſhed that it might be exe- 

cuted ! - But, in my humble ſphere, you know an ineffectual with 

ig all that can be expected. 


This hydro-geographical {ketch of the country was neceſlary, to 
enable you to form a diſtinct idea of the manifold advantages 
that it enjoys for carrying on the woollen manufacture, which 
you will now be able ro perceive with the greateſt facility, 


You will have remarked already, that whatever advantage the 
pariſh of Hallifax poſſeſſes, in conſequence of the abundance of 
running water, is enjoyed in an equal, if not ſuperior degree, 
through all that country. 


Their fewel is in equal abundance, and as eafily procured; many 
of the hills being covered with inexhauſtible ſtores of fine peat, 
which might be eaſily brought down to their ſeveral habitations. 


With reſpect to proviſions, the advantage is greatly in fa- 
vour of Scotland. For there, beef and mutton could at all times 
be had in prodigious abundance ; and, on account of the remote- 
neſs of their ſituation, at a much lower price than in Yorkſhire, 
Potatoes and garden-ſtufts of all ſorts could be rcared to the 
greateſt perfection, and in great abundance, at a ſmall expence 
the ſoil, although ſteep, being in many places exceeding fertile, 


and at preſent of hardly any value at all. ——The neighbouring 
3 ſeas 
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ſeas and lochs ſwarm with the fineſt fiſh of all ſorts, which could 1 
be caught at all ſeaſons, and ſold to the inhabitants at a price | | | 
that would be reckoned nothing at all in almoſt any part of Eng- N 


land *. And oat or barley meal, the only kinds of grain at pre- 
ſent uſed by the inhabitants, could be obtained by ſea from the 
neighbouring low countries of Scotland or Ireland at a very mo- 
derate Price. On all which accounts it muſt be allowed, that 
the inhabitants might live at a much ſmaller expence than in 
Yorkſhire, an advantage of no ſmall importance to a manufac- 
turing part of the country, 


But the circumſtance in which theſe countries have the moſt de- 
cided advantage over Yorkſhire, and perhaps every other part of | 
the world poſſeſſing the other advantages they enjoy, is the facility 
of carriage, not only for their manufactures and proviſions, but for 4 
their raw materials of every ſort ; together with the choice of mar- | 
kets that they would enjoy on this account. For, as few of theſe places 
are above ten or fifteen miles from ſome of theſe arms of the ſea 
on either fide, or freſh- water lochs, to which they could always 
have acceſs by plain and level roads, every article they had to 


From the month of January ſalmon are caught in vaſt abundance in every 
river there, and are often ſold for a penny or three halfpence per pound freſh 
taken, — From Auguſt till the middle of December herrings are caught in ſuch 
abundance on all the arms of the fea on the weſt coaſt, as to be fold from a half 
penny to a penny per ſcore.— Haddocks and whitings are caught in vaſt abun- 
dance at all ſeaſons, and are the largeſt and beſt that are ſeen on any coaſt; but a 
fiſh called Seys are ſtill more abundant than either of theſe.— Cod and Ling 
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ſwarm on the weſt coaſt, and could be caught in any quantities, were there a 1 
conſtant market for them freſh : —but their climate is not the moſt favourable for "4, 
drying theſe large fiſh ; — the only way that the inhabitants of theſe coaſts can 1 


diſpoſe of them at preſent. 
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buy or ſell in any part of the world, could be tranſported at an 
expence ſcarce perceptible. And as ſome of the friths on the 
ealt coaſt run up ſo far as to be within a few miles of meeting 
others on the weſt, the road between the two being carried 
through a level ſtrath of only eight or ten miles extent *, they 
could have it in their choice to ſend their goods either to the 
eaſtern or weſtern markets; and thus, by an eaſier and ſafer navi- 
pation than from the Humber, could ſhip their goods for the 
Baltic, Germany, or Holland ; and with equal facility to Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, the Levant, or North America ; ſo that they are 
open to either ſea, can take advantage of every wind, and have it 
in their power to trade to any country on the globe. 


This could even be done almoſt in the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs. But if commerce had introduced opulence among the in- 


habitants of theſe regions, there might eaſily be opened different 
modes of communication between diſtant places, by means of 
the lakes and level ſtraths, that have not as yet been dreamed 


of. 


But although they ſhould be poſſeſſed of even greater advan- 
tages than theſe, if greater could be, for the reaſons that have 
been already alledged, unleſs they ſhall be poſſeſſed of wool of 
their own in abundance to keep their manufacturers employed, 
it will be difficult to eſtabliſh a flouriſhing manufacture among 


#* This is particularly the caſe between Loch-Neſs and Loch Oyl, ſecuated be- 
tween the frith of Dornoch and Loch-Broom, and, although at a little greater 
diſtance, between the head of the bay of Cromarty at Dingwall, and the weſt coaſt. 
Roads are not yet made in other places. 


them, 
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them. And as it has been already ſhown, that this country 
is better fitted for rearing fine wool than any other in Europe, it 
behoves the gentlemen of property to exert their moſt ſtrenuous 
efforts to mend the breed of ſheep in that country, and to en- 
creaſe the number of their flocks, I ſhall therefore offer you in 
my next ſome thoughts that have occurred to me about the moſt 
effeQuual way of accompliſhing this defign, I am, &c, 
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As Scotland is ſo well adapted for rearing fine wool, and carrying on 
the woollen inanufacture, a plan is here pointed out, by which the 
breed of ſheep, and quality of the wool, might be effeftually impro- 
ved. A ſociety for this purpoſe propoſed. Hints as to the moſt 
likely means of making their efforts prove effettual. High pre- 
miums propoſed to be given for rearing or introducing fine rams, and 
other forts of fine ſheep. Explanations. A fund for this pur- 
poſe might be eaſily raiſed. Scotland more favourable for intro— 
ducing an improvement of * this fort than England ——The preſent 
time peculiarly calculated for favouring the attempt. May in 
which the woollen manufatture might be introduced with the ſinal- 
leſt trouble or expence. This manifacture could be more eaſily in- 
troduced into the Highlands and other parts of Scotland than any 
other, — and why,——The Bruſh legiſlature have adopted impro- 
per ideas with regard to the commerce of - wool for d century back- 
wards, Engliſh wool much inferior in quality now to what it 


formerly was, 
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To Mr * * * * * * KR * * * * London. 


DEAR SIR, | November 6. 1775. | 


CcoRDING to my promiſe, I now proceed to offer ſome ob- 
| ſervations on what appears to me the moſt effectual plan 
for encouraging the growth of good wool in Scotland, 


As there can be no doubt that the different breeds of ſheep 
continue to propagate their own kind ſo long as they are kept 
from intermixing with others, and produce a change in the qua- 
D d 2 | lities 
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lities of any other breed with which they may be aſlociated, in 
proportion to the communication they may have had with them; 
and as one male is - ſufficient for a great number of females; it is 
plain, that if all the bad rams in any diſtrict were deſtroyed, 
and others of a better kind were introduced in their ſtead, the 
lambs would be conſiderably improved. And if care were taken 
{till to provide fine rams for theſe young ewes, the breed would 
be ſtill farther mended ; ſo that, after a few generations, the race 
would become nearly as fine as the rams; as they would improve in a 
geometrical progreſſion, even without any change at all of the ewes, 
But as good rams cannot be brought from any conſiderable di- 
ſtance but at a very great expence, even this eaſy improvement 
cannot be expected ro become of general ſervice, unleſs ſome 
ſtrong public encouragement is given to the importers of theſe, 
Nor do I know any occaſion in which premiums could be diſtri— 
buted with a greater proſpect of ſucceſs than in the preſent caſe ; 
becauſe, if by this means a good breed of ſheep ſhould be once 
introduced in general throughout all this country, they would 
continue afterwards to propagate their own kind without any care 
or trouble; ſo that a permanent effect would be produced from a 
temporary exertion. But if we wiſh that theſe effects ſhould be 
great, the exertion mult be ſpirited, | 


Some years ago, a number of public-ſpirired gentlemen in this 
country entered into an aſfociation, and inſtituted a ſociety, for 
encouraging arts, ſciences, and agriculture in Scotland. But un- 
luckily their views were too extenſive, and their efforts having 
been divided among ſuch a multiplicity of objects, became feeble, 
and their effect imperceptible; ſo that many of the members 
finding little good to reſult from their inſtitution, gradually with- 
held their contributions, and the ſociety was diffolved. But it 
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they had confined their views to a few particular objects that were 
naturally ſuſceptible of improvement by means of premiums, it is 
not to be doubted but their eftorts might have been attended with 
ſucceſs. We muſt concentrate our efforts, if I may uſe that 
phraſe, and bring them to operate with powerful influence with- 
in a narrow ſphere, if we hope to produce any powerful improve— 
ment by this means. In vain may we hope that a piece of metal 
will be melted by the continued natural heat of the tun acting on 
it for any length of time; but if we concentrate his rays to a 
point, that will be effected in an inſtant which never could have 
taken place if they had continued to act Teparately for all the 
fucceſſive ages of time, In like manner, immenſe ſums may 
be thrown away in feeble and unavailing attempts to promote 
improvements continued for ages, which might have been at 
once effected at a thouſandth part of the expence by one intenſe 
and uninterrupted effort. 


As nothing can promiſe to be of greater utility to the public in 
general, or a more certain advantage to men of landed property in 
this part of the iſland, than the introduction of the woollen ma- 
nufacture into it, I would propoſe, that a voluntary ſubſcription 
mould be opened, and a ſociety formed of ſuch ſubſcribers, for 
the ſole purpoſe of encouraging the growth of wool, and introdu- 
cing and properly eſtabliſhing the woollen manufacture in Scot- 
land : Fach ſubſcriber engaging to continue the annual payment 
of whatever ſum he choſe to ſpecify, for at leaſt ten years certain : 
The money to be diſtributed by a committee to be elected by the 
members in ſuch manner as ſhould be approved of by the ſociety, 
according to laws that they themſelves ſhould agree to. 


If a ſcheme for this purpoſe were properly digeſted, and adopt- 
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ed by ſome men of influence in this country, I make no doubt but 
a ſum altogether ſufficient for this purpoſe could be raiſed by 
voluntary contribution ; although other means might perhaps 
be fallen upon to aſſiſt them, if it ſhould be found neceſſary, 


Let us ſuppoſe, then, that ſuch a ſociety was inſtituted, and 
that their funds were found ſufficient for the purpoſe intended ; 
the premiums under-mentioned, to be diſtributed annually for ten 
years certain, would, according to my humble apprehenſion, 


produce a moſt amazing effect. 


For the greater facility in diſtributing the premiums, and that 
no part of Scotland might be exempted from the influence of them, 
it would be proper to divide it into four diſtricts, each of which 


ſhould be entitled co its own claſs of premiums, 


The firſt diſtrict might comprehend all the. South part of Scot- 
tand ; being bounded on the north by the friths of Forth and 
Clyde, and the great canal that joins theſe together. The ca- 
pital of this diſtrict might be Peebles.— To be called the diftrit 


of Peebles. 


The ſecond diſtria might comprehend the Weſt Highlands; 
being bounded on the ſouth by the great canal, on the eaſt by the 
great road leading from Edinburgh to Inverneſs, and on the north 
by Loch-Neſs and Loch- Vel, and a line drawn between theſe two, 
including the iſles of Mull and Coll, and all the other iflands to 
the eaſt of theſe oppoſite to this diſtrict, The capital of this di- 


ſtrict to be Taymouth. 


The third diſtrict might include the Eaſtern parts of Scotland 
between 
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between the friths of Forth and Murray; being bounded on the 


weſt by the great Highland road aforeſaid. The capital of this 
diſtrict to _ Rincardine ONiel. ; 


LY 


4 BE 


And the Sch diſtrict to 4 all the Nowthas parts of Scot- 
land, with the remaining iſlands to the welt and north. The ca- 
pital to be Dmgwall. | 


day 


Theſe - diviſſons, or others that might be judged better, being 
once eſtabliſhed, it would be proper for the ſociety to come to a 
determination, what ſort of ſheep it would be beſt to encourage 
moſt in each of theſe diſtricts, and to publiſh their premiums ac- 
cordingly. But as fine carding-wool 1s much more wanted in 
this iſland than combing-wool, and will always be in greater re- 
queſt, it would probably be reckoned moſt eligible to give the 
greateſt number of premiums for the encouragement of it. And 
as the ſheep in the north of Scotland at preſent carry ſhorter and 
finer wool than in the ſouth, let us ſuppoſe, that it was reſolved 
to encourage the growth of ſhort wool in the three northern di- 
ſtricts, and that of combing-wool only in the firſt, 


According to the ideas already explained relating to the eflicacy 
of premiums, I am of opinion that leſs than the following would 
not produce the deſired effect; but if theſe were regularly diſtri- 
buted, and continued for a ſufficient length of time, I have not 
the ſmalleſt doubt, but as fine wool, or perhaps finer, would be 
produced in Scotland, than is found at preſent in any part of Eu- 
dope, or . the winnie world. 


$ 
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Premiums propoſed for encouraging the growth of fine wool in Scotland. 
Firſt Claſs of Premiums. 


For the beſt Ram, the property of any perſon within the firſt di- 
ſtrict, or that of Peebles, two years old, carrying the greateſt 
quantity of long combing-wool in proportion to its ſize, of the 


fineſt ſtaple and beſt quality, - - - L.100 
For the ſecond ditto, - - - 50 
For the third ditto, * - — — 25 
For the fourth ditto, - n > 15 
For the fifth ditto, - - a 4 10 
For the ſixth ditto, - - - h 8 
For the ſeventh ditto, - - 4 ſa 6 
For the eighth ditto, - 5 4 5 
For the ninth ditto, - — Fe x 4 
For the tenth ditto, - 8 8 2 
Total, . . 1 
Second Claſs of Premiums. 


For the beſt half ſcore of Ewes, two years old, the property of 
any perſon within the diſtri& of Peebles, which have the fineſt 


and beſt fleeces of long combing-wool, - = L. 50 
For the fecond ditto, — — — 25 
For the third ditto, - — — 15 
For the fourth ditto, - — - 10 
For the fifth ditto, — - = . 8 
For the ſixth ditto, — - 6 
For the ſeventh ditto, - - f 5 
For the eighth ditto, - - 1 3 
For the ninth ditto, - - 78 2 
For the tenth ditto, - — — 1 

£ Total, - . a L. — 125 


i 
— 


Carried forward, IL. 350 
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Brought forward — L. 350 
Third Claſs of Premiums. 
For the beſt ſcore of Ewe-Lambs, that have been bred by, and ate 


the property of, any perſon within the diſtrict of Peebles, car- 
Hing the fineſt and beſt fleeces of long combing-wool, « L, 50 


Let. XI. 


For the ſecond ditto. =» 4 * 6 25 4 
For the third ditto, - ” « 8 15 { 
For the fourth ditto, — — - 6 10 | 
For the fifth ditto, - = - * 
For the ſixth ditto, * — — _ 6 
For the ſeventh ditto, — - 8 4 5 ' 
For the eighth ditto - - A n 2 
For the ninth ditto, - — * 4 5 
For the tenth ditto *, - - « x 

Total, - - 2 1 5 


Fourth Claſs of Premiums. 


For the five beſt Ram-Lambs, that have been reared by, and are 
the property of, any perſon within the diſtri& of Peebles, car- 
rying the fineſt and beſt fleeces of long combing-wool, L. 50 


For the ſecond ditto, . ENT” « 25 
For the third ditto, — - — * 15 
For the fourth ditto, — > 8 5 10 
For the fifth ditto, - - - - 8 
For the ſixth ditto, - =_ - 1 6 
For the ſeventh ditto, * - . — 5 
For the eighth ditto, - - wy 3 
For the ninth ditto, - - - — 2 
For the tenth ditto, — — * w I 
Total, - - — IL. — 125 


Amount of premiums diſtributed to the diſtrict of Peebles, L. 600 

The 1 

One of the principal reaſons for advertifing premiums for lambs, is, 4 
E ec that 
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The rams to be produced at Peebles upon the laſt Wedneſday 
of May each year, to be there inſpected, and the premiums de- 
termined by proper judges appointed by the ſociety for that pur- 
poſe ; and the ewes and lambs on the Thurſday after, 


The proprietors of the ſheep that gain any of the premiums in 
the firſt or ſecond claſs, ſhall give bond for L. 500 Sterling, to be 
forfeited by them, if theſe ſheep ſhall be, with their knowledge or 
conſent, carried out of that diſtrict for at leaſt one year after the 
premiums are gained, unleſs in the caſe afterwards excepted, 
And the gainers of any of the premiums of the third and fourth 
claſles, ſhall alſo give bond for L. 500 Sterling, to be forfeited if 
theſe ſheep ſhall be voluntarily carried out of the diſtrict for at 
leaſt three years afterwards, unleſs in the caſe excepted. And to 
aſcertain the identity of the ſheep, the judges ſhall cauſe 
them to be marked each claſs with their own particular mark, 
And in caſe of the death of any of theſe ſheep, the proprietor ſhall 
ſhow the carcaſe to the miniſter of the pariſh, or the neareſt ju- 
{tice of the peace; whoſe atteſtation will be accepted of for reco- 
vering the bond. And in caſe of any of them being ſtolen or a- 
miſſing, the atteſtation upon oath of the ſhepherd who kept them, 
before a juſtice of the peace, that to the beſt of his knowledge, 
the ſheep ſo amiſſing were either loſt or ſtolen, and not ſold or 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of by his maſter, together with the oath of the 


that being choſen at this age, it is probable, that if all other ci:cumſtances 
are equal, thoſe which were in beſt order would be picked out of each flock by 
the reſpective owners to whom they belonged. And as the lambs of ſuch ewes as 
give moſt milk will uſually be in beſt order at this ſeaſon, there would be a chance 
that the breed of this kind of ſheep would be in general preferred for breeding 
from, and thus be more encreaſed than any other ſort. 

. maſter, 
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maſter, if called for, ſhall entitle him to retire his bond, unleſs a 
proof can be brought of their having falſified their oath, 

This clauſe to be always underſtood with regard to the other 
claſſes of premiums where bonds ſhall be granted. 


In the ſame manner let four claſſes of premiums be aſſigned for 
each of the other three diſtricts, the ſame with theſe in every re- 
ſpect, excepting that the premiums are all aſſigned for ſheep car- 
rying ſhort carding-wool. The ſheep to be thowed at Taymouth 
on the firſt Wedneſday of June; — at Kincardine O'Niel the ſe- 
cond; and at Dingwall the third Wedneſday of the ſame month ;— 
the ewes and lambs on the following Thurſday at each of theſe 
places reſpectively. By which arrangement che judges could go 
round their circuit without any ſort of inconvenience, 


But as it might happen, that ſome perſons might raiſe long 
combing-wool in the Northern diſtricts, or ſhort wool in the 
Southern one,— that theſe might have an equal chance of having 
due encouragement, and that a ſpirit of emulation might be ex- 
cited between the different diſtricts, as well as to aſcertain with 
the greateſt poſſible preciſion the moſt valuable ſheep in the whole 
country, it would perhaps be proper to diſtribute the two follow- 
ing claſſes of premiums,— the number of which, if all the others 
had been marked, would have been as under, | 
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The Seventeenth Claſs of Premiums. Nees 
For the beſt Ram of the long-wooled ſort, the pro- 
perty of any perſon in Scotland, without any li- 
mitation as to age, carrying the fineſt and beſt 


fleece, - — — - * {a6 
For the ſecond ditto, — — 100 
For the third ditto, — — Fo 
For the fourth ditto, - — 25 
For the fifth ditto, 5 — — 15 
For the ſixth ditto, POE — 10 
For the ſeventh ditto, — — 8 
For the eighth ditto, - — 6 
For the ninth ditto, — — 5 4 
For the tenth ditto, — A 2 

Total, mg = L. 420 


The Eighteenth Claſs of Premiums, 


For the beſt Ram of the ſhort-wooled ſort, the pro- 
perty of any perſon in Scotland, without limitation 
as to age, carrying the fineſt and beſt fleece, L. 200 

For the 2d,— 3d,— 4th, — $th,— 6th,— 7th, — 
8th,— gth, and 10th, — as above,— in all, 220 
Total, L. 


420 


The gainers of the two higheſt premiums in either of the two 
claſles above mentioned, ſhall give bond for L. 1000, and the 
gainers of all the inferior premiums of each of thele claſles ſhall 
give bond for L. 500 Sterling, that the ſheep which gained the 
premium ſhall not, with their conſent, be carried out of Scotland, 


for one year at leaſt after the premium ſhall be adjudged to them. 
And 
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And if any of theſe ſhall have gained any of the other claſſes of 
premiums, their former bonds ſhall be reſcinded, and (the owner 
nevertheleſs retaining both premiums) the proprietor be at liberty 
to carry them to any of the diſtricts he may think proper. 


The ſheep to compete for theſe two claſſes of premiums to be 
ſhowed at Perth on the fourth Wedneſday of June; and it ſhall 
be reckoned no breach of bond for any perſon who has gained a 
premium in any of the foregoing claſſes, to carry their ſheep to 
Perth with a view to compete for this premium, if they be a- 
gain returned to their reſpective diſtricts with all convenient 
ſpeed, 


As a ſtill greater inducement to excite the attention of the far- 
mer to rearing fine wool, if the funds were found to be ſufficient 
for it, the two following would be of great utility, 


Nineteenth Claſs of Premiums. 


For the fineſt fleece of ſhort carding-wool approach- 
ing to the quality or excelling that of Spain or Per- 
ſia, that has been cut from any ſheep the property 


of any perſon in Scotland, — 5 5B nes 
For the ſecond ditto, = - 50 
For the third ditto, - — 25 
For the fourth ditto, - - I5 
For the fifth ditto, — - 10 
For the ſixth ditto, — — — 8 
For the ſeventh ditto, - 2 6 
For the eighth ditto, - — 5 
For the ninth ditto, - - - 4 
For the tenth ditto, — — 2 
Total, - — . 225 


5 
ö 
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Twentieth Claſs of Premiums, 


For the fineſt and beſt fleece of long combing-wool, 
approaching to, or excelling the beſt Engliſh wool 
of that ſort, that has been ſhorn from a ſheep the 
property of any perſon in Scotland, - L. 100 

For the 2d, — 3d, — 4th,— 5th,— 6th,— 7th, — 
8th,—qgth,—and 1oth ditto, —as above,—inall, 125 
Total, L. 


225 


The competitors for theſe two claſſes: of premiums ſhall ſend 
the reſpective fleeces, each in a bag ſealed up, directed to Mr 
at Edinburgh, before the third Wedneſday of Auguſt 
each year, when the judges are to inſpect them. Along with 
each fleece let an atteſtation be ſent, ſigned by the parſon of the 
pariſh where the fleece was produced, or a juſtice of the peace, 
and two witnelles, importing, that they ſaw the fleece ſhorn from 
a ſheep in the poſſeſſion of, and to the beſt of their knowledge 
belonging to, ſuch a perſon (here giving the name and deſignation 
of the perſon whole property it was at ſthearing-time, with a note 
in writing from the owner himſelf, acknowledging that the ſheep 
from which the fleece was ſhorn is his property); and let this pac- 
ket be ſaled up in the preſence of the atteſting parſon, or juſtice 
of the peace, and ſealed with their reſpective ſeals, along with that 
of the owner, and incloſed within the larger bag along with the 
fleece : the ſmall packet not to be opened till after the premiums 
are adjudged ; nor any of the bags or packets to be opened on 
any account but in the preſence of the qudges. 


The fleeces which obtain the premiums in theſe two claſſes to 
| remain 
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remain the property of the ſociety : the firſt of each claſs every 


year to be laid up and properly ſecured in a repoſitory ſet apart 
for this purpoſe, with a view to remark in future times the com- 
parative fineneſs of the wool of Scotland at different periods; and 
the next beſt to be manufactured into ſome fort of manufacture 
that they are beſt fitted for, by the moſt ſkilful manufacturers 
that can be found in the country, at the expence of the ſociety, 
to be alſo laid up in their repoſitories, that poſterity may obſerve 
the gradual advancement of the {kill of the manufacturers alſo, 


I doubt not but you will think theſe premiums are very high. 


* * 


I think the ſame; but I think it is neceſſary they ſhould be fo, it 
we want to excite a general ſpirit of emulation among all ranks of 
people, and turn their attention ſtrongly to this object ; and unleſs 
we do this, we may be ſaid to do nothing at all. Without a very 
great proſpect of being amply rewarded for the immenſe trouble 
of procuring and bringing exceeding fine ſheep from diſtant coun- 
tries, it is not to be expected that this would be at all attempted : 
but with the temptation that this ſeries of premiums would afford, 
it is hardly poſſible to ſay what bounds could be ſet to the efforts 
of enterpriſing individuals. The fine-wooled ſheep that may be 
in Scotland or England, would be ſelected with the utmoſt care, 
and treated with the utmoſt attention. The fineſt ſheep in 
Spain would quickly be brought hither; the Tartar hordes would 
be explored, and their moſt valuable treaſures brought to our 
{ſhores ; even Perſia, and: Thibet itſelf, would be ranſacked for 
this purpoſe, and the moſt valuable ſheep from every part of the 
world be brought to our ifland, and every art that could tend to 
meliorate the quality of the wool be ſearched out with the moſt 
prying curioſity, 


And 
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And what would be the amount of the mighty ſum neceſſary to 
produce all theſe great effects? Even if the whole were paid as a- 
bove, it would amount to no more than L. 3690, — which, if e- 
qually divided among all the men of landed property, it is belie- 
ved would not amount to more than two ſhillings or half a crown 
on the hundred pounds Sterling of real land-rent in Scotland - at 
any rate, it could not amount to one twelfth part of the land-tax 
when at four ſhillings in the pound in England. This is ſuch a 
very trifling ſum, that were the ſubſcription any thing like-uni- 
verſal, more than ten times its amount might be raiſed without 
being ſenſibly felt, even although no other aid could be obtained: 
but as the Honourable board of Truſtees for encouraging manu- 
factures in Scotland, do not ſcruple to give annually a ſum near- 
ly equal to this for encouraging the linen manufacture, it is hard- 
ly to be doubted but they would aſſiſt this likewiſe if a proper ap- 
plication were made to them. Our gracious Soveriegn himſelf 
might probably be induced to aſſiſt by his royal bounty ſuch a 
public-ſpirited undertaking, by which ſo many of his ſubjects 
would be ſo highly benefited, ſhould it ever be found neceſſary. 
But for the trifling ſum mentioned above, or even double that, I 
ſhould think it a reflection upon the landed gentlemen in Scotland 
to require any aſſiſtance, or even to accept it from any one, were 
it not voluntarily offered as a public mark of approbation of their 
plan in thoſe who gave it, 


If by means of theſe premiums, and other correſpondent en- 
couragements that might be given, a fine breed of ſheep were 
once introduced into Scotland, the amount of theſe premiums 
might be very much diminiſhed, although it would be prudent 
always to continue ſomething of that fort, to be a ſpur to the e- 


mulation of individuals. But a hundred pounds then would be 
I as 
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as efficacious as a thouſand: now ; ſo that ſhould the ſociety con- 
tinue, they would be enabled to apply their funds to other plans 
of improvement that might then be diſcovered to be neceſſary. 


If the gentlemen in Scotland ſhould reſolve to adopt ſome ſuch 
plan as that here recommended, they could put it in execution 
with much greater facility than almoſt any other people on the 
globe; and circumſtances ſeem to have taken ſuch a turn at pre- 
ſent, as clearly to indicate that all matters are juſt now ripe for the 
execution of ſuch a grand national improvement. The number 
of ſheep is yet but ſmall in proportion to what they ought to be; 
and as many judicious perſons ſeem to be now become ſenfible of 
this, and are therefore beginning to encreaſe their flocks, — now, 
if ever, is the time to introduce a valuable breed; becauſe it is 
much eafier, by a little well-timed attention, to get them good at 
firſt, than to correct their defects after the number has become 
very great. 


In this reſpect any attempts of this ſort might be expected to 
ſucceed much better in Scotland than they could do in England; 
and as the fleece would bear a much greater value in proportion 
to its carcaſe in moſt parts of Scotland than in England, this would 
be another ſtrong inducement in the inhabitants of the former to 
beſtow a much greater attention to this article, than the others 
could ever be prevailed on to do. 


And if we add to this, that Scotland is poſſeſſed of ſo many 
ſmall iſlands and holms, upon which any particular breed of ſheep 
could be kept with the greateſt certainty from intermixing with 
any others, we could by means of theſe have the beſt oppor- 
tunities of making any experiments that might be neceſſary to 


F f aſcertain 
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aſcertain the comparative value of any two breeds with the utmoſt 
preciſion ; and when we had once obtained the moſt valuable ſort, 
they could be kept perfectly diſtin from others for any length of 
time; which might ſerve as a perpetual nurſery for recruiting the 
flocks on the main land, where they would neceſſarily be me more 
liable to degenerate. 


Theſe are circumſtances that ought not to be overlooked, and 
ſtrongly point out the preſent time as the moſt favourable that 
can ever be expected for carrying this ſalutary plan into execu- 
tion, 


There occurs to me only one ſtrong objection to the plan of 
improvement here propoſed, viz. the difficulty of procuring jud- 
ges who ſhould be able to diſtribute the premiums with ſtrict 
propriety. Gentlemen who have not made that a particular 
ſtudy, will hardly be ever able to attain that accuracy in diſtin- 
guiſhing the different degrees of fineneſs of wool that a profeſſed 
wool -ſorter poſſeſſes; — and all mankind are ſo apt to take a par- 
ticular bias 1n matters of this ſort, for ſome particular breed of 
{heep, that there 1s great reaſon to fear, that the judge might often 
be biaſſed, without intending it, ſo as to favour in ſome caſes a 
particular fort, beyond the degree that it ſtrictly deſerved. 


All that can be done in ſuch a caſe, is to guard as much as poſſible 
againſt this. 


But nothing can ſo well aſcertain the intrinſic value of any ar- 
ticle of commerce as a free and open market, where the purchaſer 


will always prefer what ſuits his purpoſe beſt, and give the high- 
eſt price for the moſt valuable ſort, and where the vender will at 


all times be induced to prefer that particular line of conduct that 
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on the whole turns out moſt to his own profit, ſo as quickly to 
correct any unreaſonable bias he may at any time have adopted. 


When fine wool ſhould by theſe means come to be reared in a- 
bundance in Scotland, it would be high time to think of intro- 
ducing the woollen manufacture on a large ſcale, and of extend- 
ing it over the country,-——But before that period it would per- 
haps be prudent not to graſp at too much. A few ſenſible men 


who underſtand that branch of bufineſs, ought to be encouraged 


and ſupported : for in the beginning of any new manufacture 
ſuch ſupport is always neceſſary, even where materials can be had 
at the loweſt price ; becauſe the operators muſt always be auk- 
ward, and their wages high, with other troubleſome circumſtan- 
ces too tedious to enumerate, which gradually diſappear after the 
manufacture has been eſtabliſhed for ſome time. 


It would likewiſe be prudent in theſe circumſtances to confine 
our chief efforts towards manufactures of a coarfer ſort, than to 
attempt thoſe of the fineſt kind at the beginning: — for as the o- 
perations relating to theſe laſt are of the moſt delicate fort, they 
have leſs chance of being performed with accuracy at firſt, than 
after the operators have gradually improved themſelves by long 
practice in a coarſer manufacture of the ſame kind; and as theſe 
fine cloths are chiefly to be worn of people of high rank, who al- 
ways aim at elegance in their apparel, a ſmall deficiency in this 


reſpect will be leſs apt to be overlooked in theſe fine kinds of 


cloth, than it would be in cloths that were rather purchaſed for 
utility than ſhow, Add to this, that the demand for theſe ſer- 
viceable cloths muſt always be more conſiderable than for the o- 
thers, if they are ſold at a reaſonable price, and I think the ba- 


lance will be much in their favour at firlt, 
Ff 2 It 
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In the mean time, every method ought to be taken to procure 
able manufacturers in all branches, as circumſtances might occur, 
— by watching opportunities when any accidental ſtagnation of 
trade throws theſe out of employment in Englaud,— as well a; 
by ſending young men of good talents to ſerve an apprenticeſhip 
in the beſt manufacturing towns in England; — but above all, 
by obtaining a ſufficient number of experienced wool-ſorters, 
without which, no woollen manufacture can be properly eſta- 
bliſhed ; and by inſtructing the women of the country as ſoon as 
poſſible to ſpin with neatneſs and accuracy, which is a matter of 
the higheſt importance. And after they are once initiated into 
the practice a little, a very ſmall ſum applied Ae in pre- 
miums, would produce a W effect. 


It likewiſe well deſerves to - be noted here, that no other new 
manufacture could poſhbly be attempted with the proſpect of 
meeting with ſo few obſtructions in Scotland as the woollen ma- 
nufacture; as there is hardly a woman who has been bred in the 
country, between Solway frith and Johny Groat's houſe, who 
cannot ſpin wool in ſome ſort ; eſpecially in the Highlands, where 
this is, and always has been their favourite manufacture, and 
where they at preſent work tartans and other woollen ſtuffs with a 
neatneſs that is indeed ſurpriſing, conſidering the ſmall conveni- 
ency they have for performing any of theſe operations. 


In this manner we would provide a conſtant home market for 
our wool, and probably lay the foundation of a manufacture that 
may continue to flouriſh, when it will be forgotten in many other 
parts of the iſland where it is now carried on with ſucceſs, For 
the Britiſh ſenate, while their commercial ideas with regard to 
the production of grain has become liberally enlarged, ſeem as 


yet 
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yet to have but a very partial idea of the moſt effectual means of 
encouraging and ſecuring that manufacture upon a laſting baſis ; 
which, in a great meaſure from this cauſe, is now in a much 
more tottering condition than 1s generally imagined : for, in 
conſequence of the monopoliſh ideas that have prevailed in Eng- 
land for more than a century paſt with - regard to the commerce 
of wool, it cannot be doubted, but that the quality of the wool 
produced in Britain is much inferior to what it was before that 
period; of which I could here produce very ſatisfactory proofs if 
you ſhould think it neceſlary, 


But as this letter 1s already of a ſufficient length, and as you 
may not perhaps with to enter upon a new ſubject that might 
give room to more extended ſpeculations, 1 ſhall here conclude for 
the preſent, and ſhall either ſtop altogether, or go forward, as 
ſhall be moſt agreeable to you. It is now long ſince I had the ſa- 
tisfaction of hearing from you. I therefore expect a letter ſoon, 
— in which I hope you will expreſs your ſentiments on the ſub- 
je of theſe letters with the ſame unreſerved freedom that I have 


communicated them to you, I ever am, with ſincere regard, 
Dear Sir, &c. 
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CONTENTS. 

Objections to the concluding part of laſt letter. Anſwers. An 
hifloric inveſtigation, by which it appears, that Engliſh wool was 
long in the higheſt degree of eftimation in Italy and the Netherlands: 
— That it was more efteemed in Italy than Spaniſh wool : — That 

in the 15th century it fold at a higher price in the Netherlands. — 
That it was at leaſt equally valued there in the 16th century. 
A review of the wool-trade and woollen manufatture of England 
from its origin to the preſent time, ſhewing. the fleps by which it 
gradually attained to its higheſt degree perfection under Eliſabeth, 
— Eulogium of that great princeſs and her miniſters. Repeated 
attempts of the manufacturers to obtain a monopoly of Engliſh wool :— 
They at length ſucceed under Charles IT. when the law prohibiting 
the exportation of wool was firſt in good earneſt enafted ——Conſe- 
quences that refulted from that law : —The price of wool falls; and 
the number of ſheep, in conſequence thereof, is much diminiſhed : Ihe 
greateſt fall of price takes place with regard to fine wool, — and 
Why : — Hence no care has been fince taken to improve its quality, 
the carcaſe of the ſheep having become the principal object of the 
farmer's attention. Coarſe wool, and the manufattures for the poor, 
rather encreaſed in price. Fine wool thus gradually diſappears 
mn England, and it becomes. neceſſary to import and manufacture 
Spaniſh wwool. Hence Britain poſſeſſes no longer that evident ſupe- 
riority over other nations with regard to the woollen manufacture that 
[he undoubtedly enjoyed in the days of Eliſabeth, and is at beſt but on 
an equality with other nations as to the manufacture of fine cloth. 

— Hence the decline of the Turkey trade,— of the trade in woollen 

Aube to Sweden, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and many parts of Germany. 

The precarious footing the Britiſh clothing-trade to Spain, — and 

Portugal, No proſpect of recovering theſe branches of trade but 

by rearing fine wool in Scotland. The Ouling trade in England 

totally owing to the ſame ill-judged law againſt the exportation 9 

wool; — Extent of that illicit trade. A ſketch of the exceeding per- 
aicious tendency of it, Neceſſity of repealing that deſtructiue law. 
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LETTER TWELFTH, 


November 21.1775. 


THANK you, my dear Sir, for your very obliging packet of 

the 13th inſtant, which is now before me. It gives me much 
pleaſure to think that I have had it in my power to contribute to 
your amuſement. The objections you make to what has been 
ſaid, is to me the moſt unequivocal mark of your being intereſted 
in the diſcuſſion that I have entered into; which is a ſufficient 
motive to induce me to do all I can to remove ſuch doubts as may 


G g have 
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have occurred to you on conſidering this ſubject, and to afford 
you all the ſatisfaction in my power with regard to thoſe other 
matters about which you are ſtill defirous of being informed, 


You ſeem to be much ſurpriſed at the hints I gave in the con- 
cluding part of my laſt letter; as theſe, you ſay, are ſo contrary to 
the general ſenſe of the knowing part of the Engliſh nation 
The woollen manufacture of England in a tottering ſtate ; — 
The Britiſh parliament to have adopted monopoliſh ideas: — The 
quality of the wool of England inferior now to what it formerly 
was! Theſe are ideas ſo repugnant to the general ſence of every 
Britiſh ſubject, and they are ſo plainly contradicted by the very 
flouriſhing ſtate of our woollen manufactures at preſent, as can- 
not be admitted to be well founded without a very ſatisfactory 


proof.” 


You tell me, farther, that you have converſed with ſome very 
ſenſible people on this ſubject; and in particular with a very in- 
telligent man, who has made a conſiderable fortune by the wool- 
len manufacture; all of whom differ ſo much from me in opinion 
as to this particular, and produce ſuch ſtrong reafons in ſupport 
of their own way of thinking, as convinces you that I muſt be 
miſtaken with regard to it. On which account you deſire that ! 
would either give you fuller information as to that head, or ac- 
knowledge that I have been hurried away by my partiahty to my 
country in this reſpect; which you, with your uſual good-nature, 


obſerve would be a very pardonable error, 


This I own is a heavy charge; and might perhaps have alarm- 
ed me a little, had I not attended to this ſubject with a more than 


ordinary care. But to me it is not in the leaſt ſurpriſing: for 1 
do 
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do not know a ſubject that has been more univerſally miſrepre- 
ſented by political writers, than almoſt every thing relating to the 
woollen manufacture has been; — nor do 1 know one in which ſo 
many errors have been careleſsly adopted ; which have been ſo of- 
ten repeated by one writer after another as undoubted truths, 
that it is no wonder if thoſe who are obliged to content them- 
ſelves with the uſual ſources of information, ſhould in this caſe be 
very much deceived, 


Knowing theſe things, I was neither ſurpriſed at your ſcepticitn 
on this head, nor alarmed at the poſitive confidence of thoſe you 
have conſulted. 1 ſhould have been well pleaſed to have heard 
the arguments they made uſe of to you, that I might have been 
enabled to return direct anſwers to them: but as I can gueſs at 
the general ſcope of theſe, I ſhall content myſelf with pointing 
out a few facts that will be ſo directly the reverſe of many that 
might probably be mentioned by them, as will ſerve to encreaſe 
your ſurpriſe a little in one reſpect, 


It is well known, that Engliſh wool has been long held in very 
high eſtimation over all Europe. But our hiſtorians of old were 
ſo much employed in relating military atchievements, as to ne- 
glect the more important hiſtory of the progreſs of civil ſociety, 
and the advancement of arts and manufactures ; ſo that we in 
vain atternpt now to diſcover with certainty the origin or progreſs 
of our woollen manufacture, or the time when the wool of Eng- 
land began to be prized among foreign nations. Yet even in the 
midſt of that general obſcurity, there are not wan ing ſome cir- 
cumſtances that afford ſufficient indications, that the wool of this 
iſland was held in great eſtimation at a very early period; and 
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that the woollen manufacture was eſtabliſhed in England long be- 
fore the time that hiſtorians uſually begin to take notice of it. 


The Romans, according to Camden, finding the wool of Bri. 
tain remarkable for its fineneſs, eſtabliſhed a manufacture of 
cloths at Wincheſter, for the uſe of the emperors. And Dwmnyſius 
Alexandrinus, in his treatiſe De ſitu orbis, as quoted by Hollingſhed, 
(Chron. of England, p. 221.), ſaith, © That the wool of Great Bri- 
„ tain is often ſpun ſo fine, that it is in a manner comparable to the ſpi- 
% der's draught.” And although, during the troubles in which 
Britain was involved after the Romans left it, it is not to be 
doubted that the woollen manufacture declined ; yet it {till kept 
ſome fooring in the iſland, and had made conſiderable advances 
towards perfection before the time of Edward III. who is com- 


monly thought to have firſt introduced that manufacture here *. 
Nor 


Fabian remarks of Edward the elder, who died anno 925, that © he ſet his 
* ſons to ſcole, and his doughters he ſet to woll werke, taking example of 
„Charles the Conqueſtour.” Chron. c. 179. 

Anno 1172, King Henry II. iſſues an ordinance againſt making cloth of Engliſh 
wool mixed with Spaniſh, Hiſt. of commerce. p. 189. 

Madox, in his Firma burgi obſerves, that as early as the year 1180, there was in 
London a lawful guild-fraternity of weavers : from whence it is plain, that the 
_ cloth-manufacture muſt have been then eſtabliſhed in England. ib. p. 70. 

1225. In the Magna Charta of Henry III. there is this article: © That there be 
ec one breadth of dyed cloths, ruſſets, and huberjets; i. e. two yards within the liſts.” 
Hence it is plain, the manufacture of broad cloth had been before that fully eſta- 
blithed in the iſland. 

1284. Edward I. gave certain privileges to ſtrangers, among which are liberty to 
export, as follows, viz. 

« Wool, —duty 40 pence over the old duty of half a mar. Hence it is plain, that 
the export of wool had been practiſed of old time. | 


Item, Cloth dyed ſcarlet in grain, duty two ſhillings each cloth. What is 
meant 
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Nor is there any doubt that the wool of England was long greedi- 
ly coveted by all the manufacturing countries in Europe, and was 
for many ages a principal branch of our foreign commerce. The 
Venetians, Florentines, Genoeſe, and other Italian ſtates, obtained 
it from hence in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. And af- 
ter the Flemings began their woollen manufacture, and the Dukes 
of Brabant, from their vicinity, and conveniency for other 
branches of trade, obtained excluſive privileges with regard to the 
commerce of wool, many were the particular treaties, and number- 


meant here by * ſcarlet in grain” is not certain: for it is well known, that the colour 
now called ſcarlet, dyed with cochineal, is a late invention.—Probably this might be 
the colour made with kermes grains; — but whatever it was, there is no doubt but 
the woollen manufacture had then attained to a conſiderable perfection. 

cc Ttem,—1 s. 6d. for every cloth in which a grain colour is intermixed.” — Would 
not this ſeem to imply, that that kind of mixed cloth called now ſcribed was then 
made here ? — an invention ſuppoſed of a much later date. 

« Ttem,—12 pence for every cloth without grain.” Thus it appears, that England 
at this early period poſſeſſed the woollen manufacture in ſeveral branches to per- 
fection, and exported cloths dyed and ſcribled, as as well as colourleſs. — How 
they came afterwards to loſe theſe two firſt arts, deſerves to be enquired into. For 
it is certain, that, till within this century paſt, Engliſh cloths were always exported 
undyed, ſince the woollen manufacture began to be taken notice of by ordinary 
hiſtorians 

I could not omit inſerting this note pretty much at large, as it ſhows how little 
our hiſtorians in general are acquainted with the ſtate of the trade or manufactures 
of the kingdom; this being upwards of a hundred years prior to the time that 
they aſſign for the firſt introduction of the woollen manufacture into England, 

It would ſeem that the woollen manufacture had becn eſtabliſhed at a very early 
period in Scotland alſo : For, in the year 1393, Thomas Dunbar Earl of Moray 
granted to the town of Elgin, all the wool, cloth, and other things that go by ſhip. 
out of his harbour of Spey, duty-free. Hiſt. of Moray, p. 193. 

Hence wool and cloth were ſuch conſiderable articles of export as to deſerve to 
be particularly mentioned in preference to all others. 
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leſs the embaſlies of the Italian ſtates to obtain permiſſion to 
export wool directly from Britain; as may be ſeen by conſulting 
the ſtatutes,— a few of which for your ſatisfaction are quoted in 


the margin *, 
During 


It has been remarked in the laſt note, that wool was a common article of export 
1ong before the year 1228 ; — but that it had been a great article of commerce long 
before that time, is evident from this circumſtance, That when Richard I. on his re- 
turn from the Holy Land anno 1193, was made priſoner by the Duke of Auſtria, 
one years wol was borrowed from the abbeys of the Ciſtertian order, and of the reli- 

gious houſe of the order of Sempringham, towards payment of the King's ranſem.— 
Wool therefore muſt have been at that time a great and ſtaple export of the king- 
dom, and muſt have been carried on for ages before that. 

1297. K. Edward J. impoſed a duty of 40 8. a- ſack upon all wool exported. At 
the ſame time it was affirmed, that the wool in Great Britain was equal to half the 

value of the lands in England, Hume, vol. 2. p. 299.— 301. The commerce of wool 
muſt have been at that time very conſiderable indeed to give occaſion for making 
ſuch an extravagant computation. 

Icenia, Norfolk.— Hæc ruris pars, ut Occidentis reliqua, paſcendis ovibus 
e magnopere exponitur. Pleræque villæ aut unum, aut duo, aut tria, interdum 
c quatuor vel quinque millia nutriunt ; ut intelligas Proceres Angliæ apud Edu. I. 
& de vectigali lanis impoſito conquerentes, conſulto affirmaſſe, opum regni dimidium 

in lanis conſiſtere.” REL1Q. SPELMANIANX, (1727), p. 162. 

This ſeems to be the paſſage alluded to by Hume above, although the aſſertion 
here does not appear to be quite ſo extravagant as he makes it. 

1332. Engliſh wool ſeized at Nice in Provence this year : ſo that a trade to Eng- 
land for wool muſt have been at this time carried on from the Mediterranean, Hiſt. 
Commerc. p. 156. 

1353- A treaty with the Catalonians.— Liberty granted to buy ny in England, 

1408. At the carneſt requeſt of the Doge of Venice liberty granted to export 
wool from England. 

1413. The ſame liberty granted to them by K. Henry V. 

1437. Permiſſion to the King of Portugal to export to Florence boo ſacks of 
Coteſwold wool.— See hereafter p. 240. 


1439. All wools to be carried .to Calais; except that for the Straits, on account 
of 
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During theſe early periods little mention is made of the woot N. 
of Spain; and it is to be obſerved, that the inhabitants of Rouſſil- 1 
lon, and Catalonia, which countries now afford finer wool than | ls 


any =» 

| "al 1 

of the merchants of Venice,— Genoa,— Tuſcany, Lombardy, and Catalonia. "AY 
1470. A permiſſion granted by Richard II. to a Florentine merchant for 600 100 


ſacks,— and 1200 ſacks to another, 

Another by Edward IV. to carry wool through the ſtraits of Morocco. 

1472. Liberty granted to the Ducheſs of Burgundy to export 50 ſacks of wool 
duty-free to the Mediterranean. 

1474. Another licence to Laurence, de Medici of Florence, to export wool to ? 
the Mediterranean. wb } 

1480, King Edward IV. grants a licence to his ſiſter Margaret Ducheſs of 
Burgundy to export annually duty-free 2000 rams to Holland, Flanders, and 
Zealand. 

From this eircumſtance we may plainly perceive, that the Flemings were at this 
time extremely deſirous of having Engliſh wool, and made this attempt to improve 
the wool of their own native ſheep. But the climate would effectually prevent 
them from ever being able to rear it ſo fine as it would naturally be in England. 

We find ſtill in Zealand and Flanders a breed of large ſheep that carry long 
combing-wool, of the nature of that of Lincolnſhire, but coarſer, which are pro- 
bably the deſcendents of the ſheep improved by Margaret. 

Some of our hiſtorians take notice of a preſent of rams ſent by Edward IV. 
about this time to. the King of Arragon, which it is ſuppoſed was the beginning of 
the breed of fine-wooled theep in Spain. This improbable ſtory has been greedily 
ſwallowed by the Engliſh 3 although there is not the ſmalleſt probability of this ha- 
ving been the caſe. For before this period the wool of Spain was very line, and a. 
conſiderable trade in that article was carried on to the Netherlands. But if the 
fineneſs of the Spaniſh wool was to be aſcribed to this cauſe, the wools of Arragon 
ought to be the fineſt, whereas it is notorious that thoſe of Caſtile are beyond com- 
pariſon the fineſt in Spain. 

I have in vain endeavoured to find an authentic proof of ſuch a preſent having 
been ſent to the King of Arragon, and I am convinced that the ſtory has taken its 
riſe from this permiſſion granted by Edward IV. to his ſiſter to export rams to Hol- 
land, &c, Such miſtakes are by no means uncommon in matters of this ſort. 
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any in Britain were among the purchaſers of our wool. It is likewiſe 
worth remarking, that Coteſwold wool ſeems always to have been 
in greateſt requeſt, as being moſt proper for the manufacture of 
fine cloths, chiefly at that time carried on by the Venetians, But 
it is well known, that the fineſt Coteſwold wool at preſent is not 
proper for making ſuperfine cloths, as all our ſuperfines are made 


of Spaniſh wool, without any mixture of Engliſh at all. 


From theſe facts it would ſeem probable, that at that period 
Engliſh wool was not inferior to Spaniſh, And King Henry II. 
ſeems to haveapprehended, that the Spaniſh wool was of an inferior 
quality to that of England, as he publiſhed an ordinance as early 
as the year 1172 againſt mixing Spaniſh wool with Engliſh in the 


Other hiſtorians aſſert, that Edward received this preſent of ſheep from Spain; 
and that the fineneſs of the Engliſh wool is to he attributed to that cauſe. Such are 
the contradictions to be met with in things of this nature. 

1486. Another treaty with the Florentines, and liberty granted to export wool, 
cc. to Florence, without going to Calais. 

1488. Another regulation in favour of Italians, viz. thoſe of Venice,— Genoa, 
Florence, — and Lucca, to export wool, &c. 

1490. Another treaty with Florence, in which the Engliſh are angually to im- 
port, at Piſa, as much wool as the Florentines and other parts of Italy (Venice ex- 
.cepted) can work up or uſe. 

600 ſacks of wool permitted te the Venetians. 

1519. A freſh liberty to the Genoeſe to export wool, &c. ſee Anderſon's Hiſtory 
of Commerce under the reſpective years. The only remark I ſhall make upon all 
theſe treaties is this: — That had not the Engliſh wool been in high eſtimation in 
all the countries of Italy, they would not have ſubmitted to the perperual trouble of 
getting new regulations almoſt every year for favouring this branch of commerce. 

It is plain, that the deſign of all theſe permiſſions was to prevent the Italians from 

being under the neceſſity of going to Calais or Bruges for the wool, where the 
' ſtaple was by law fixed; — as it was much eaſier for them to export it directly from 

Southampton than from the ſtaple in the Netherlands. 


. 1 | manufacture 
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manufacture of broad cloth . From which time we hear no 
mention made of Spaniſh wool in the — manufactures for 
many centuries downwards. 


It likewiſe appears, that as early as the reign of Edward III. 
Engliſh wool was reckoned finer than that of any of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates; as we find, that in the year 1338 that monarch iſ- 
ſued a proclamation, forbidding, under ſevere penalties, the ex- 
portation of any live ſheep from this iſland, to prevent other na- 
tions from improving their wool, and. coming into competition 
with us in the market with that commodity f. 


But the circumſtance which proves, in the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory manner, the very high eſtimation in which Coteſwold woot 
was held over all Europe about that period, is a permiſſion 
granted by Henry VI. of England to Don Duarte King of Portu- 
gal, in the year 1437, to export fixty ſacks of Coteſwold wool, by 
means of which he was to procure certain cloths of gold from 
Florence for the King's (of Portugal) uſe . At this time Portugal 
was at peace with the King of Caſtile, and the two kings in great 
amity, Alphonſo of Caſtile being married with the ſiſter of the 
King of Portugal. So that it would ſeem the Florentines at that 
time preferred Coteſwold wool to the beſt of Spain ; as the King 
of Portugal could have procured Spanith wool with lefs trouble 
than Engliſh, had it been as much valued by the manufacturers, 


By another circumſtance we likewiſe have a very ſtrong proof, 
that Engliſh wool was about that period more valuable than Spa- 


* Hiſtory of Commerce. + Rymer, vol. 5. p. 36. 


+ Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. 1. p. 263. 
H h n ik 
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niſh wool. For in the year 1470, a Spaniſh veſſel bound for the 
Netherlands having been taken by an Engliſh privateer, the 
owners make complaint to the King, and demand redreſs, On 
this occaſion, among other articles of which the cargo conſiſted, 
they mention ſacks of wool; which they ſay would be 
worth in Flanders L. 4 per ſack, each ſack weighing one quintal 
and three quarters, Now as a Spanith quintal is equal in weight 
to 97 lb. Engliſh, the Spaniſh ſack of wool contains 1594 lb. Engliſh, 
At which rate an Engliſh ſack of Spaniſh wool, or 3641b, 
would be worth no more than L. 9, 12s. which is below the price 
of Engliſh wool at that time. For, 


In the reign of Edward III. the beſt Engliſh wool uſed to ſell 
in England for about L. 8 per ſack *; and, in the year 1343, the 
parliament fix the prices of wool, the higheſt being fourteen 
marks, or L. : 13: 4, beſides the duty, which was never below 
40s. and uſually L. 3:6: 8, and ſometimes ſo high as L. 5; f 
that the price paid by the foreign merchant in England, ſuppoſing 
the duty L. 3, could not be leſs than L. 12: 13: 4. To which if 
we add freight and commiſſion, merchants profits, &c. we can- 
not ſuppoſe that the price of a ſack of Engliſh wool at Bruges 
would be leſs than L. 13, which 1s above a third part more than 
the Spaniſh merchants value their own wool at, as above; and it 


will not be ſuppoſed but they rated it at the very higheſt price f. 


From 


ide Smith's Memoirs of wool, paſſim. 


+ I meet with the following note relating to the ſelling-price of Engliſh woo! 
in Brabant, in Rapin's 4a Regia, p. 151. 

And yet in November laſt (that is 1337) he (Edward III.) had ſent the Biſhop of 
#+* Lincoln, and the Earls of Northampton and Syffolk, with 10, ooo ſacks of wool in- 
te Brabant, to make retainers in High Germany; and there at the ſame time they 


« fold 
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From all which circumſtances, I think we may fairly conclude, 
that Engliſh wool in the fourteenth century was at leaſt equal in 
value to Spaniſh wool, 


Nor do we find that in the ſixteenth century the Spaniſh woo! 
had obtained any aſcendency over Engliſh wool. For, in the year 
1560, Lewis Guicciardin, enumerating the exports and imports to 
and from Bruges and Antwerp, mentions, among the exports 
from England, Engliſh wool, calling it lane ſiniſſime; and dil- 
tinguiſhes at the ſame time Spaniſh wool by the phraſe lane bo- 
neſſime * ; by which it would ſeem that finene/s was the diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic of Engliſh wool even at that time. Nor 
does he on any occaſion ſhew the ſmalleſt preference to Spaniſh 
wool, but rather the reverſe, as he uſually mentions Engliſh wool 
before Spaniſh where he has occaſion to mention them together, 
Thus among the exports to Milan he ſpecifies Eng liſh and Spaniſh 
wool, &c. 


& fold all their wool, every ſack for L. 40, which amounted in all to L. 400,000.” 
The reader may infer what he pleaſes from this; — but the price appeared to me 

ſo high, that I ſuſpect there muſt be here ſome miſtake. I therefore choſe to adhere 
to more moderate and indiſputable facts for fixing the rate of wool in the text. 

It deſerves, however, to be remarked, that the price of the fineſt wool in Eng- 
land muſt at that time have been much above the price fixed by parliament : for this 
was meant as a price at which every individual might redeem his wool from the 
King, if he ſo inclined ; on which occaſion it is not to be expected that they would 
fix on the very higheſt price. It was beſides only the average price of a whole 
county or diſtrict that they fixed upon; ſo that the beſt wool in that diſtrict 
muſt of neceſſity have been much above the regulated price. — Probably the 
beſt wool in England might have been then ſold for about 14 or 15 pounds at leaſt, 

which, in Brabant, could not have been afforded for leſs than 18 or 20 pounds, 
and may have been much higher on ſome occaſions. 


* Guicc. deſcr. de Paeſe Baſſi. Anverſa 1 877, Pp. 122. 123. 
a H h 2 And 
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And in another place he in expreſs terms gives che ane 
to Engliſh wool when compared with Spaniſh.” ' ** Le lane (ſays 
he, p. 10.) del paeſe ſono groſſette, & non hanno che fare 0 
„ bontà con quella di Spagna, et manco con quelle d Ing bilter ra,” 
That is, the wool-of the country is coarſe, and is not equal in 
e to that of Spain, ang {till leſs to that: of England. 


And that Engliſh wool was in wat more valuable. at that time, 
and was fo eſtimated by the ſenſible part of the Britiſh nation 
themſelves, appears from ſeveral paſſages below, quoted from the 
collections of Richard Hakluyt, of the Temple, London,— a moſt 
attentive obſerver in the reign of Queen Eliſabeth *. 


How 


* Among many other curious particulars relating to the ancient Nate of the pa- 
tional commerce of Britain preſerved by Hakluyt, is a very ſenſible, though un- 
couth poem, which ſeems to have been written during the reign of Henry VI. with 
an intention to rouſe the miniſtry from their indolence during that weak prince's 
reign, and which, among other particulars, mentions the wool of Spain, and con- 
firms the juſtneſs of the foregoing remarks. Having adviſed the Englith to kecp 
their wool from Flanders, which would thus confirain them to keep Price with 
Britain, he thus proceeds. 

n 
— For the woolle of England. 
Suſteineth the common Fleemings I underſtand 3 
Then if England would her woolle reſtraine 
From Flanders, this followeth in certaine, 
Flanders of nede [need] muſt with us have peace, 
Or cls [elſe] thee is deſtroyed without lees [releaſe]. 
Aiſo if Flanders thus deſtroyed bee, | 
Some merchandy of Spain will pever ythee, [find vent]; 
For deſtroyed it is, and as, in cheefe, 
The wolle of Spain it cometh not to preefe,. [does not ſtand the teſt, proot}; 
But if it be coſted and menged [mixed] well 
Amongſt che Engliſh wolle the greater delle, [deal, — the greater part 
Engliſh], 


5 | : For 


: 2 
40 
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Ho different, alas! is the caſe at preſent, when Spaniſh wool 
Fells in Britain from three to five ſhillings per pound, while the 
beſt 


989 = * * » * * if 1 . o * * . . * 


For Spaniſh wooll in Flaunders draped is, | 
And ever hath bee, [been], that men have minde of this; 
And yet wooll is one of the chiefe merchandy [merchandiſe] 
That longeth [belongeth] to Spaine : who ſo will eſpie, 
It is of little value, truſt unto mee, | 
With Engliſh wooll but if it menged [mixed] bee. vel. 1. P. 188. 


And again, ſpeaking of the Scottiſh trade in wool to the Netherlands, chieſly 
manufactured at Belle and Popperinge, he ſays, 


And yet they of Bell and Popperinge 
Could never drape their wooll for any thing; 
But if they had Engliſh wooll withal, 
. Our godly weooll, which is ſo generall 
Needful to them of Spaine, and Scotland als, [alſo], 
And other coſtes, [coaſts], this ſentence is not fals. [falſe], ib. p. 191. 


Mr Hakluyt uimſelf begins his directions to Mr Morgan Hubblethrone dyer, 
when ſent at the public expence into Perſia in the year 1579, for improvement iu 
the art of dying, in the following words: 

* For that England hath the beſt wool! and cloth in the world,“ & c. 

r 
And in another ſet of inſtructions for a principal Engliſh factor at Conſtan- 
tinople are the following remarkable particulars. 
Fit, You cannot denie but that this realme yeeldeth the moſt fine wooll, the 
e moſt ſoft, the moſt ſtrong wooll, the moſt durable cloth, and moſt apte of na- 
ture of all other to receive die; and that no iſland, or any other kingdome ſo 
© ſwall, doeth yeeld ſo great abundance of the ſame,” &c. 

& Second, There is no commoditie of this realme that may ſet ſo many poor 

& ſubje&ts on worke, as this doeth, that doeth bring in ſo much treaſure, and ſo 
** much enricketh the merchant, and ſo much employ the navie of this realme, as 
this commoditie of our wooll doeth.“ | : 

* Ample and full vent. of this noble and rich commoditie is it that the common 
ueale of this realme doeth require. 
| « Spaine 
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beſt carding-wool of Coteſwold or Leominſter may be bought for 
leſs 


* 


« Spaine nowe aboundeth with woolls, and the ſame are clothed, [draped or 
* worked into cloth]. Turkie hath woolls, and ſo have divers provinces of Chri- 
«« ſtendome and Heatheneſſe, and cloth is made of the ſame in divers places. 

* 1. But if England have the moſt fine and the moſt excellent woolls of the 
« world in all reſpects (as it cannot bee denied but it hath) z 2. If there may bee 
* added to the ſame excellent artificiall, and true making, and excellent dying: 
& 3. Then no doubt but that we ſhall have vent for our clothes, although the reſt 
* of the world did abound much more with wooll than it docth, and although 
© their workmanſhip and their dying were in every degree equal with ours in Eng- 
land, unleſſe the labour of our people employed that way, and the materials u- 
* fed in dying, ſhould be the cauſe of the contrary by dearth. 

© But if forren nations turne their wools, inferior to ours, into truer and more 
& excellent made cloth; and ſhall die the ſame in truer, ſurer, and more excellent 
© and more durable colours, then ſhall they fell and make ample vent of their 
ce clothes, when the Engliſh cloth of better wooll ſhall reſt unſold, to the ſpoyle 
c of the merchant, of the clothier, and of the breeder of the wooll, and to the 
* turning to bag and wallet of the infinite number of the poor people emploicd 
in clothing in ſeveral degrees of labour here in England. 

„ The woolls being naturall, and excellent colours for dying becoming by this 
« means here alſo naturall, in all the art of clothing, we want but only one cſpe- 
6 cial thing, viz. Oil.” 


Hack. val. 2. p. 161.— 163. 


Mr Arthur Edwards, agent for the Ruſſian company, anno 1568, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the trade to Venice in wool and woollen ſtuffs from England. 

© 'The Venetian merchants in London, ſent to Venice, and from thence to 
© 'Turkie by Haleppo and Tripoli in Syria, and thence into Perſia, great abun- 
dance of fine kurſies, of broad cloths of all ſorts and colours, as ſcarlets, vio- 
c lets, and other of the fineſt cloths of all the world. Alſo that the Venetians 
« brought out of England not only ſuch cloths ready made, but furthermore 
«« great plenty of fine wooll to mingle with their woolls, of which they could not 
„ otherwiſe make fine cloths; affirming, that there went out of England that 
<« waies, above two hundred thouſand kurſies, and as many broad cloths, beſides 


fine woall and other merchandize; beſide alſo great abundance of the like cloths, 
| «« the 
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leſs than one ſhilling “; —and when our beſt manufacturers ac- 


knowledge, that there is not an ounce of Engliſh wool that can be 


employed in making our beſt ſuperfine cloths, — and only a ſmall 
proportion in our ſeconds ? At what time the wool of Spain 
came to obtain ſuch a decided ſuperiority over that of England, I 

have 


- 


et the which were carried into Spaine, Barbarie, and divers other countricz. 
6 Hack. vol. 1. FP 392. 


In the year 1719, we learn from the Sieur Pierre Ricardo, in his Traits le ne- 
goce D' Amſterdam, p. 86. that the ſeveral wools of Europe and of Perſia fold there 


at the following prices, viz. 


Woors of GERMANY. | 
Per Florint. Engl. Men. * 


| d. 
t. De Roſtock & de Grippeſwald, de Stralſund 
& d' Anclam - FE 55 6 N 5100 lb. 14 a 45} = 10 
De Stetin, de Th de Dantzick, & d 
2 ONES e : bens. e * Bog eo b. 146 a 51 3 
3. De Colberg, de Lunneburg, & de Breme 100 lb. 30 42 33 2 7 
WooLSs of PoLAN̊. 
| Dutch fol | 
ys 5 . Engliſh Money. 
8. d. 8. d. 
4. Laine d'Ete de Pologne „ 9a 11 a 91 to 1 04 
WooLs of PERSIA. 
T 41 R Rouge - - 445346 =-41: to 4 7 
5. Laine de Carmenie Plane, — e 


* Th: laſt column is nearly the price per pound at a medium, in Engliſh ſhillings and pence, 


SPANISH 
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have not been able to aſcertain with preciſion. But by attending 
to our laws relating to the woollen manufacture we ſhall be able 
: to 


SPANISH WooOLs. | 
; Dutch ſals Engliſh Money. 


per ib. 
(ORE OS © $4. 
Superfine, = 40 a 41 2 6 3 1 

6. De Segovie, i 9655 i . 36a 37 = ; 4 to 7 bf 
Ordinaire, + 30 a 31 2 2 9 to 2 1ok 
*„KL„„ͤ panms wh we ui 
2. De Soria, 15 — 32433 114 to3 14 
| De Lombreros, 28 a 29 =2 7 to'2 84 
: Grande, - 25226 = 212 4.02 &©M 
9. Albarazins, {Dino 8 27 à 28 = 2 64 to 2 7 
| Ditto petite 21a22=1 11 to2 oz 

30. {> 27a238 =2 G to2 71 
— lll! n 
12. Quenga, 0 — 1 23 4 24 2 2 2 to 2 34 
13. Cabeſſe de Bues, gs . - 24425 = 2 3+ to 2 4 
T4. Serena, - - CW 22 2 23 2 2 of to2 2 
15. Malaga ordinaire, - - — 19 a 20 = 1 91 to 1 103 
16. De Puertos, — - - 29 2 30 = 2 87 to2 9 
17. Cavall eros 30431 2 2 91 do 2 10; 
| 18. Molina, 2 6 3 - 26 227 21 31 to2 6 
19. De Caſtile, - . = 25 226 2 2 4 to'2 54 
ene, eee Ways: wi wilt 
21. De Eftramadure, — 85 . 2224243 2 to2 3 
22. De Seville, - - =» 20421 1 0} to 1 1} 
23. D' Andaluſie, - . 20 2 22 2 1 103 to 2 of 
24. De Navarre, - OO CI AN. 134214 2 1 24 to1 33 
2c. I Efiramadure, =- ©::- _ _ - | 20223 1 no to2 2 
26. De Truxito, = «> = 24225 2 3 to 2 4 
27. Laines de Portugal, - - 22a28=2 of to 2 7z 
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to give a pretty probable gueſs at the ſeveral changes it may be 
ſuppoſed to have undergone,— and the means by which it has 
gradually fallen to its preſent ſtate. 


. It 


That the reader may compare this with the prices in England, I here ſubjoin a 
liſt of the prices there, taken out of Smith's Memoirs of Wool, ch. 171. 


Lincolnſbire wool fold 1719. 


; 3 Per tod. 
1. Sold to Mr Stocks, at - - 4 L. 1 21 6 
Sold to ditto, at - - © 16 © 
2. William Emmet, - — 11 8 8 
3. John Weſtmoreland, „„ | — 0 19 6 
4. William Harriſon at Fiſkerton, - - - 1 8 9 
5. Mr Simon of Bullington, - OR - t- 1 0 
6. John Holſworth of Fiſkerton, - - 11 8 
Medium price, L. o 19 11 
Sold by Mr Clepſom of Walſbey, at - - - 1 0 8 
Medium prices of wool bought by Mr Davies woolſtapler in Gran- 
tham, 1719, - - - - - . - 3 .-0-::6 
Mr Perceval Teale of Smuggham, * + - - 1 0 6 
Medium price of the whole, L. 1 o 1 


or 8 pence halfpenny per pound. 


In the year 1739, the medium prices were as under: 


Lincolnſhire wool, - - - 13 


| Cotſewold wool, 
Iſle of Wight, 


Medium price, 


„ . 

© 

- — — — 11 6 
"I 5 1 
3)35 6 

by h . - 11 10 


or five pence per pound. So that the beſt wool in England fold in the year 1739 
for leſs than one ninth part of the price that the beſt Spaniſh wool ſold for at 
Amſterdam in the year 1719, the ſuperſine Segovia wool having been then 


Ii ſold 


— — Der 
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It is difficult to ſay at what time Britain firſt began to export 
wool as an article of commerce, or to manufacture it in ſtuffs for 
her own uſe or that of others : but it has been already ſhewn, that 
both of theſe were practiſed in this country at a very early period. 
But in the time of Edward III. the trade in wool was ſo conſider- 
able, that there was exported in one year to the amount of 
L. 294,088 : 14: 8, which was equal in weight to L. 729, 340, 
118. 34 d. of the preſent coin of Great Britain, the pound Sterling 
having been then nearly a real pound weight of ſilver *. An a- 
mazing ſum this, conſidering the high value of the precious me- 
tals in thoſe days. 


Under the auſpices of that ſagacious prince, the wool-manu- 
facture in this iſland began to be eſtabliſhed on a more ſtable foot- 


ſold at 3s. 104d. per pound. What a dreadful difference between the caſe now 
and what it was in the thirteenth century, when the beſt Engliſh wool exceeded 
the Spaniſh by one third at leaſt, perhaps two thirds of its price 


I ſhall here ſubjoin the prices of the wool in ſeveral places in France, from the 


Traite de betes a laine. 
French ſols Engel.th 


per pound, pence ncarly. 


Fine wool of Rouſillon, = R 40 = 20 
In the province of Maine, - - 8 20 
Of Champaigne in Berry, - — 0 
Wool of Sologne, - - - e 20 
Of Haute Beauſſe, long combing-wool, — 16 w 8 
Of Normandy fineſt, - — 8 15 
Medium of the fine wools in France, - 24” = 17 


Jo that the medium price of the fineſt wools in France is about three times more 
than the fineſt wools in Britain. 


* Vide Appendix, N. 1. 


ing 
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ing than formerly . by means of which, and the export of wool, 
the induſtrious people were employed; — the landed intere{l 
ſhared in the profits ; and the crown enjoyed a conliderable re- 


venue: — ſo that all ranks of people experienced the benefits ot 


his wiſe regulations in this reſpect. And although the nation was 
alternately weakened by the fooliſh deſire of conqueſts with which 
its kings were ſeized, and by bloody civil wars,— yet at every 
interval of repoſe, it waxed ſtronger, and advanced a little to- 


wards that eminence in commerce and in arts which it hath ſince 
ſo happily attained, 


It was not to be expected, that the juſt principles of commerce 
ſhould be at once thoroughly underſtood by a rude people ma- 
king their firſt eſſays in that art. But experience gradually taught 
them knowledge; and the ſagacious penetration of Henry VII. 
enabled him to diſcover and correct many abuſes that had been 
adopted by his predeceſſors, and ſhun ſome errors into which his 
ſucceſſors have fallen. — 80 that during his reign the manufac- 


turing part of the nation experienced a greater degree of internal 
felicity than at any former period, 


But it was not till the happy æra of Eliſabeth, that the prin- 
ciples of commerce began to be properly ſtudied and underſtood 
in Britain; and the dictates of right reaſon ſo happily adopted, 
and ſteadily purſued, as raiſed it to a ſtill higher pitch of inter- 
nal felicity ; and laid the foundation for that proſperity and glory 
that we now enjoy. But the wiſeſt counſels laſt but for a time; 
and the beſt-laid plans for promoting the felicity of mankind are 


often fruſtrated by the folly, the avidity, or the pride of mor- 
tals, 


11 2 Eliſabeth 


— 
— * 
— — 3 2 
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Elifabeth ſaw with. .regret; that. a ſpiric of. addy; had- too 
much prevailed in the kingdom before her day. Powerful com- 
pamies, by miniſtring to the wants of needy princes, had obained 
privileges, that, although diſguiſed under the ſpecious appearance 
of public benefits to the nation, had cramped individuals in many 
reſpects, and hindered them from reaping thoſe benefits that their 
ſober induſtry gave them a juſt title to expect. She knew, that 
it was not the riches of a few overgrown monopoliſts that could 
ever conſtitute the real ſtrength of her dominions ; but the pro- 
ſperity and happineſs of the loweſt individuals who were under 
her dominion. She therefore boldly reſolved to cruſh thoſe 
powerful companies that had attained almoſt a ſovereign power in 
ſome reſpects, and, with an impetuous ſteadineſs, peculiarly her 
own, ceaſed not till the had freed the nation from their thraldrom, 
and planted the tree of Liberty at the door of the meaneſt cottage 
in England, under the: benign influence of which every man 
might exert his talents in that way by which he could moſt bene- 
fir himſelf, without fear of being annoyed by the power or influ- 


ence of any one. 


Before her time the ſtruggles between the landed and manufac- 
turing intereſts had been continued for many ages ; each trying 
which ſhould undermine or over-reach the other ; — fooliſhly 
imagining that their intereſts were different, and might be ſepa- 
rated from one 'another. And, as princes were ſometimes weak 
enough to adopt the ſame idea, partial laws were ſometimes made, 
by which the apparent intereſts of the one were obliged to give 
way to thoſe of the other. 


The great point contended for by the manufacturers was, to ob- 


tain a monopoly of the wool that grew in the iſland, by exclu- 
ding 
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ding ſtrangers: from coming to purchaſe it here; — hoping, that if "MI 
this could ever be effected, the price of that commodity would be — 
ſo much lowered, as would give them ſuch a ſuperiority over WW: 

all other manufacturers that were not under the fame circumſtan- 1-vpi 
ces with themſelves, as to ſecure to them in a great meaſure a mo- 
nopoly of the woollen manufacture itſelf through all the world. 
But vain are the hopes that man may form of laſting ſucceſs in bs... 
life, unleſs when his views are founded upon the ſolid baſis of a 
equity, which alone can withſtand the ſhocks that every human 7 


undertaking muſt for ever be expoſed to. 3 


Princes, however, were fometimes prevailed upon to humour 
their ſubjects in their unreaſonable demands: but the profits that 
accrued to them by the exportation of wool were too conſiderable 
to be ſacrificed almoſt on any account. Laws were made to pro- 
| hibit the exportation of wool, with an apparent view to ſerve theſe 
2 monopoliſts,— but with a real intention to bring more money to 
| the prince, — who by ſelling licences for that purpoſe, filled his 
own coffers in a more expeditious way than he could have done if 
theſe prohibitory laws had not been made 

And 


* By the 11th Edward III. it was enacted, That“ it ſhall be felony to carry any 
wool beyond the realm until it ſball be otherwiſe ordained.” Theſe are the words of 
the ſtatute, by which it appears, that it was only a prohibition on the part of the 
people, which the crown conſidered itſelf at liberty to diſpenſe wich in virtue of a 
writ de non obſtante; which was a power they had copied from the court of Rome, 
by which it was allowed, That the crown had power to diſpenſe with a penal law, when 
prohibiting only that which is not malum in ſe : A privilege that was claimed, and 
exerciſed, by the crown, as one of its undoubted prerogatives, from before this time 
till the revolution. In the preſent caſe it was fully exercited : for although this 


law was paſſed in the month of March 1337, on the zd of February following 
another 
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And although the ſame attempts were continued under the 


reign of Eliſabeth with ſome hope of ſucceſs, from having ob- 


ſerved 


another parliament was held, in which the laity granted the King one half of their 
wool for the next ſummer; at the ſame time he took the whole from the clergy, for- 
cing them to redeem it at nine marks per ſack, 

And in Rymer, tome g. we meet with the following paſſes in the year 1338. 

1. Pro mercatsribus Brabantiz,. A paſs for 2200 ſacks, p. 32. 

2. De conduftu pro lana Cardinalium. A ſafe conduct for a certain quantity of 
wool to be exported to Brabant, pro liberatione Summi Pontificis & Cardinalium inde 

Facienda, p. 44. 

3. Pro mercatoribus Brabantiæ, A direction to the admiral to afford the mer- 
chants of Brabant a convoy for their wools, p. 51. 

4. De lana capienda, et cum celeritate ad Anwerpiam tranſuehenda, p. 7 3. 

5. De intentend. ſuper lanes tranſpertandes, p. 80. 

I might in the ſame manner ſhow, that every ſeeming prohibition that occurs a- 
gainſt the exportation of wool from theſe days till the reſtoration, was followed by 
ſuch licences. — Nor indeed was there any thing that had the appearance of ſc- 
riouſly intending to prohibit the exportation of wool till the year 1622, that James I, 
having quarrelled with his parliament, and willing to coax his feeble ſupporters the 
monopolifts, by proclamation forbid the exportation of wool ; although it ap- 
pears from the very words of another proclamation for the ſame effect, iſſued by his 
ſon Charles I. anno 1630, that licences had been granted by him; for he expreſsly 
repeals any former licences that may be ſtill in force, — probably with a view to reap 
the benefit that would accrue from the renewal of them. For in the year 1632 he 
publiſhes another proclamation againſt exporting wool, complaining, that his offi- 
cers have permitted the ſame to pals, either without licence, or in greater quantities 
than the licences allowed of. So that we ſee licences were ſtill permitted, notwith- 
ſtanding his proclamation to the contrary. 

A D. 1639, Another proclamation againſt exporting wool, &c. any licence or 
toleration formerly granted notwithſtanding. —— Rapin tells us, (vol. 2. p. 308.), 
that ** about this time the King did publiſh a proclamation, to revoke ſundry mono- 
polies, licences, and commiſſions, that he had granted by letters patepts, But very 
likely this was to amuſe the people; and the proclamation was not executed, fince 
the next year he publiſhed another, to revoke the ſame monopolies that had been a- 


liſhed by this.” 
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ſerved with what attention ſhe continued to cheriſh the manu- 
factures of her kingdom, yet her counſellors were too wiſe to be 
imp6ſed upon by their impolitic attempts “. And although ſhe 
voluntarily prohibited the exportation of rams, yet ſhe could ne- 
ver be prevailed with to give any check to the exportation of wool 


from her dominions. 


But the wiſe counſels of that ſagacious princeſs were not 


adhered to by her immediate ſucceilors, who, always necdy, 


Something of the ſame kind ſeems to have been intended by an ordinance of par- 
liament in the year 1647, prohibiting the exportation of wools under fevere penal- 
ties; ſeeing a ſenſible writer, in a book publithed in the year 1656, called the Colden 
Fleece, ſpeaking of this ſubject, ſays, “ In this part of our complaint we preſume not 
to meddle with /icences granted by the ſtate tg export raw wool, or white cloths, 
both of which have been permitted to paſs the ſeas, as well for the good of the 
people, as for the benefit of clothing itſelf,” &c. p. 96.— Again, p. 97. As for 
raw ale, there may be advantage to the commonwealth by their exportation ;“ — 
and he afterwards adds, *The place alſo to which wool may be licenſed to paſs, 
ought to be conſidered,” &c. 

Thus it appears, that ſo late as the year 1656, it was cuſtomary to grant licences 
to export wool z nor was this conſidered as a grievance : — fo that it does not ap- 


pear that ever the legiſlature ſeriouſly intended to prohibit it till after the Reſtora- 
tion. And indeed it is truly ridiculous, to hear writers ſeriouſly aſſerting, (as they 


have often done), that the exportation of wool was totally prohibited by Ed- 


ward III. and never was permicted afterwards ;. as the ſlighteſt attention muſt have 
convinced them, that exported wool was at all times the principal branch of the 
revenue of that prince - — and that the duty on wool always formed a part of the 
tonnage and poundage act, granted by parliament to every ſuccceding prince at the 
beginning of his reign, till the days of Charles J. 


* A political writer in the year 1679 ſays, © It was an obſervation of Lord Bur- 
leigh, that if wool fell one ſhilling in the ſtone, it's a million a-year loſs to the na- 
tion“ Such were the ſentiments of that able ſtateſman. How different from the 
politics of after times! 
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and graſping at an authority they could not obtain, were too rea- 
dy to favour every plan that might be ſuggeſted by favourites, or 
bring money into their coffers.— James and Charles ſucceſſively 
prohibited the exportation of wool by proclamation, and diſpen- 
ſed with it when they ſaw fit ; — but it was not till the Reſtora- 
tion, that a law was made in good earneſt, prohibiting under ſevere 
penalties the exportation of wool to any part of the world. Thus 
had Charles II. the merit of introducing this monopoly, along 
with many others, that have ſo juſtly diſgraced his reign, 


But by what fatality this idea came to be adopted by ſucceeding 
kings, and the legiſlature at large, ſeems to be a little unaccount- 
able. True it is, however, that this idea has been ſtrenuouſly 
adopted by the bulk of the nation ever ſince; although experience, 
as well as reaſoning, ought long ago to have ſatisfied every conſi- 
derate perſon, that its conſequences, if continued, muſt not only 
prove pernicious, but abſolutely ruinous, to the woollen manufac- 
tures of the nation; as 1 hope you will be convinced of from what 
follows. 


The firſt effect that was felt from this law, was the ſinking the 
price of wool in England, which was reduced to leſs than one 


half of what it uſed formerly to be“. This was what had been 
expected; 


* Vide Smith's Mem. of wool, chap. 176. et paſ/im. 

This is further confirmed by Roger Coke, in his treatiſe, intitled, The equal danger 
of church, ſtate, and trade, of England, p. 18. who ſays, And yet it is felony to ex- 
port wool : by reaſon wheresf it becomes a drug, and of no efteem at home; fo that, if 
the poor country man cannot fell it at home, himſelf and family muſt be undone 
or if he ſeeks ſubſiſtence by endeavouring to find a market abroad, he incurs a pe- 
nalty.“ Printed 1671. | 
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expected; but the woollen manufacture did not encreaſe in pro- 1. 
portion. For during all the reign of Charles II. and James II. the «hg 
woollen exports never amounted, at a medium, to above one half * 
of what they had been in the days of Eliſabeth : for, in the year N. 
1560, Guiccardin remarks, that the exports of wool and woollen . i] 
ſtuffs from England to Antwerp alone, amounted to 4,250,000 ſcudi 4 
or crowns, or L. 1,062, 500 Sterling; in which he is corroborated Weh 
by Camden. Beſides which, England carried on at that time a | T 
very conſiderable trade to Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Scotland, Ireland, 7 
Sweden, Miſcouy, Ttaly, Barbary, and a conſiderable contra- 
band trade to France, Spain, and Portugal ; ſo that, at a moderate 
computation, the woollen exports could not be reckoned at that 
time lower than L. 2,000,000 annually ; whereas the woollen ex- 
ports, from the middle to the end of the next century, did not, 
at a medium, exceed L. 1,000,000 annually . But there were o- 
ther conſequences that reſulted from thence that were not ſo clear- 
ly apprehended. | 


From the low price of wool, and the difficulty of vending it, 
farmers were naturally induced to diminith the number of their 
ſheep, and turn themſelves to ſome other more profitable employ- 


Another writer to the ſame purport obſerves, “It is to be feared, that of late not 
one third part of the wool which is growing in this nation, is conſumed in our 
woollen manufacture, but is ſent over to our neighbours ; and they buying moſt of 
the wool growing in Ireland, they have almoſt gotten the manufacture from us, 
and we undone ; the prices of wool being ſo lau, that if people did not ſend it be- 
yond ſeas, they would not in many places be able to pay half their rents, wool fall- 


ing in value as much as land.” Letter on the French uſurpaticns en the trade of Eng- 
land. By J. R. 1679, p. 11. 


* Vide King's Britiſh merchant. 
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ment; ſo that in a ſhort time the benefit that reſulted from 
thence to the manufacturer was far leſs conſiderable than was at 
firſt apprehended, 


Again, while wool was allowed to be exported freely upon paying 
a certain duty, the fineſt was moſt coveted by foreign merchants, be- 
cauſe the duty bore a ſmaller proportion to its price, than it did to 
the price of that which was coarſer ; on which account, fine wool, 
having the benefit of a foreign market, as well as of that at home, 
fold at a very high price; — whereas coarſer wool, having no o- 
ther 


That the number of ſheep in England is greatly decreaſed ſince the days of Eli- 
ſabeth, is ſufficiently obvious from the following conſiderations. 

1. From the probability that this would be the caſe, in conſequence of the great 
fall in the price of wool after the exportation of it was prohibited; —as it is cer- 
tain, that mankind will in general be governed in caſes of this ſort by their own in- 
tereſt. | he | 

2. Before that period there is frequent mention made of numerous tumults in 
various parts of the kingdom, by the poor people, the cauſe of which they inva- 
riably declare to be to prevent incloſures, and the great encreaſe of ſheep, which they 
always complained of as the cauſe of every diſtreſs they felt; — which at leaſt 
thows that ſheep then abounded very much. 

3. We find parliament frequently regulating the price of proviſions ; — but ne- 
ver any mention is then made of any ſort of grain.—- Thus, anno 1315, the par- 
liament fix theſe prices; a fat ox 168.— a cow 128.— a hog 3s. 4 d.— a wethez 
unſhorn 20 d.— ditto ſhorn 14 d.—a gooſe 24 d.— a capon 2 d.— a hen 1 d.— 
But no limitation of the price of grain.—— Again, 1532, there was a law limit- 
ing the price of beef and pork at 1 d. mutton and. veal at 3d. per pound, in Lon- 
don.—— Many other laws to the fame effect may be found in Stowe, Stillingfleet, 
&c. z all of which ſhow, that the legiſlature conſidered meat to be the principal ar- 
ticle of food for all kinds of people, and bread as only ſecondary to that. 

4. That this was actually the caſe, may be certain from the prodigious variations 
that took place in the prices of grain.— For had mankind had as much reliance 
npon it then as now, it would have been impoſſible for them to have been ſubſiſt- 
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ther market but at home, was obliged to be ſold at exceeding low 
prices. In conſequence of which peculiarity, farmers finding ſo 
much greater profit from rearing fine than coarſe wool, made it 
a material part of their buſineſs to improve their wools in this re- 
ſpec to the utmoſt of their power. But when foreign merchants 
were excluded from coming to market, the quantity of fine wool 
becoming at once ſo much greater than the demand for it, would 
fall in its value to ſuch a degree, as to be little different from the 
low-priced wools. It was not after that period, as it had 
always been before, an object of attention to preſerve or im- 


ed at all on many occaſions, the wheat fluctuating often ſuddenly from 15, to L. 4, 
or 5, or 6, per quarter, or vice verſa. 

5. This ſeems to be ſtill farther confirmed by the inconſiderable variation in the 
prices of live ſtock, Thus we ſee, that, in the year 1318, an ox was 168. a 
hog 3 8. 4d. and a wether 20d. 

Anno 1444, the price of an ox L.1 : 11 : 8,—a hog 3s, 

1530, an ox L. 1: 5 :9,—a ſheep 3s. 

1531, an ox L. 1:6: 8,—a ſheep 28. 10d.—a hog 3s. 8 d. 

1563, an ox L. 2, — a ſheep 6 s.—a ſwine 6s. 

From which it appears, that the prices of theſe articles have varied almoſt as little 
as grain does with us now. 

6. In the days of Eliſabeth, and before that period, we find in all regulations of 

houſehold affairs, almoſt the whole of the proviſions mentioned is meat of one 
fort or other, and very little bread. The breakfaſt of Queen Eliſabeth and 
bermaids of honour was beef, mutton, &c. in large quantities, but little bread. 

From all theſe circumſtances, I think we may with ſafety conclude, that till a- 

bout the time of the Reſtoration meat of one ſort or other conſtituted the princi- 
pal part of the food of all ranks of people in England ; and ſince that time bread 
has come to be more and more uſed, till it may now, with great propriety, be call- 
ed the ftaff of life. Hence it will follow, that live ſtock of all kinds, but eſpecial- 
ly ſheep, (mutton having been in thoſe times always cheaper than beef), abounded 


more then than at preſent 3 — and that grain abounds much more now than in 
former times. 
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prove the quality of the wool, —— The farmer's. attention came 
then to be chiefly directed to the improvement of the carcaſe of 
his ſheep, as from it he derived his moſt conſiderable profit, 


Theſe conſequences may be ſo naturally expected to follow from 
this arrangement, that I would not give myſelf the trouble of 
ſearching for examples, to prove that there was a much greater 
difference between the higheſt and loweſt priced wools in Britain, 
before the exportation of wool was prohibited, than after that pe- 
riod, had not one come in my way, that is ſo much in point, that 
I hope you will excufe me for quoting it. 


In the year 1343, the parliament ſettled the prices of wool, 
viz, that of Shropſhire, at 14 marks, or L. 9: 6: 8; of Oxford 
and Staffordſhire, at 13 marks; of Leiceſter, Glouceſter, and 
Hereford, at 12 marks; and other counties, at 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 
&c. till it came to the loweſt-priced wool of Cornwall, which 
was valued at no more than 4 marks per ſack * ; ſo that at that 
time the beſt wool in England ſold at near four times the price that 


could be drawn for the worſt. 


The experience of every man in the leaſt verſant in theſe mat- 
ters, will eaſily ſatisfy him that this is not the caſe at preſent, as 1 
believe the beſt wool in England does not fell at double the price 
of the worſt, as it comes from the farmer. By a very curious 
account, preſerved in Smith's Memoirs of Wool, ch. 171. we learn, 
that the medium price of Coteſwold wool, from 1737 to 1745, Was 
13s. 6d. per tod; and that of the iſle of Wight for the ſame 
time, was, at a medium, 145. ; and as a tod of wool contains 


* Anderſon's Hiſt, of Commerce, ann. 1343. 
| exactly 
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exactly twenty-eight pounds, the latter was preeiſely ſixpence per 
pound, and the former a fraction leſs. Theſe are reckoned among 
the fineſt wools in England; ſo that at the ſame proportion coarſe 
wool ſhould have been bought at httle more than three halfpence 
per pound ; a price that I believe was never heard of for ſound 
wool of any ſort. 


But although the difference in the price to our own manufac- 
turers was, in the year 1343, nearly as four to one; yet to fo- 
reign merchants the difference was not near ſo great: for as the 
duty was always a part of the price to them, it muſt likewiſe be 
taken into the account, when we conſider them as the buyers ; 
and as this duty was for the moſt part L.3:6:8*, that, if 
added to the prices fixed by parliament, would make the price of 
the fineſt wool amount to L. 12 : 13 : 4, or nineteen marks, and 
that of the loweſt-priced kind to nine marks : ſo that the coarſeſt 
wool in England would have coſt the foreign merchant little leſs 
than half the price of the fineſt, (not to mention freight, &c. 
which would be as high for the coarſe as for the fine), the bare 
duty alone amounting to more than the price of the firſt, which 
was an effectual bar to the exportation of it; and to more than one 
third of the price of the fineſt : which ought ſurely to have given 
our manufacturers ſuch a conſiderable advantage over their rivals 
as ought to have ſatisfied their moſt ambitious wiſhes, 


The greateſt advantage, however, that the home manufacturers 


derived-from hence, was evidently in favour of thoſe coarſe cloths 
which are manufactured for home conſumpt, and afford cloathing 


* It was ſometimes at L. 4, and was once at leaſt L. 5 per ſack. 
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to the lower claſſes of people, who always conſtitute the principal 
ſtrength of a ſtate, and whoſe comfortable ſubſiſtence will always 
claim the principal attention of every conſiderate legiſlature. But 
no ſooner were foreigners excluded from our markets, and the 
number of our ſheep diminiſhed, than the price of this coarſe 
wool, which muſt always be manufactured in greater quantities 
than fine wool, roſe with the demand for it, till it came to be 
much nearer the ſame value with the other; and our poor people 
were of courſe obliged to pay a higher price for their cloathing, or 
at beſt were not at all benefited by this law. But other evil; 
enſued from this abſurd law that deſerve to be particularly point- 


ed out, 


In a ſhoxt time, in conſequence of the inattention of the far- 
mer to rear fine wool, for which he could receive no adequate 
price, it was diſcovered, that the cloth made of our fineſt wool 
could not bear a competition in foreign markets with that manu- 
factured in Holland, France, and the Netherlands, from Spaniſh 
wool ; ſo that we ſoon found ourſelves obliged, either to give up 
our manufacture of fine cloths entirely, or reſort to Spain likewiſe 
for the materials of which they are compoſed, We have choſen 
to adopt the laſt line of conduct: and we ſtill carry on a conſider- 
able manufacture of fine cloths ; but under all the diſadvantages 
that every manufacture muſt experience, that depends upon a fo- 
reign country for its raw materials, it being confeſſed on all hands, 
that not one yard of ſuperfine cloth could be manufactured at 


preſent with Engliſh wool, 


In the days of Eliſabeth this was not the caſe, With that ſpirit 
of intrepidity that reſults from conſcions independence, ſhe bid 


defiance to the haughty power of Spain, Her induſtrious ſub- 
jects 
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jets poſſeſſing treaſures at home, which nothing but their own 
folly could have deprived them of, with unccaſing aſſiduity ſtu- 
died to avail themſelves of theſe to the utmoſt, and ſent her wool- 
len manufactures to the furthermoſt corners of the known world; 
and theſe manufactures were univerſally prized as the beſt in Eu- 
rope, and ſought for as ſuch, 


Her ſagacious counſellors eafily foreſaw, that the improvement 
of their own wool was the only effectual means of ſecuring to Bri- 
tain a ſuperiority in the woollen manufacture over all other na- 
tions, and therefore they exerted themſelves to the utmoſt to pro- 
mote that end. They were ſenſible, that ſo long as England 
could procure the materials for fine cloth within herſelf, at thirty 
or forty per cent, below what other nations could obtain it for, 
her own manufacturers would be always able to ſecure a ſuperio- 
rity over others in every foreign market; and this they knew 
muſt ever be the caſe, ſo long as other nations reſorted to Britain 
to purchaſe her wool, loaded with a duty that amounted to that 
ſum: ſo that, inſtead of preventing the exportation of her wool, Eli- 
ſabeth wiſhed to encourage it to the utmoſt of her power, in a con- 
ſiſtency with theſe views. Accordingly we find it remarked by hi- 
ſtorians, with a kind of exultation, that, in the year 1551, no leſs 
than ſixty ſhips ſailed at once from Southampton laden with wool 
to the Netherlands *; and the judicious Camden obſerves, that in 


the year 1569, the two merchant companies of the Staple and 
* Merchant Adventurers were conſiderably encreaſing in trade, the 


former in the exportation of our wool, and the latter of our cloth, 
both to the advancement of the Queen's revenue, and the gene- 
ral proſperity of the nation.” So that the Lauamania that af- 


* Hiſt. of Commerce, p. 382. 3 
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terwards took poſſeſſion of the cabinet-council, had not yet be- 
gun to appear at court. 


In the preſent ſituation of things it is plain, that Britain poſ- 
ſeſſes no advantage whatever over the neighbouring nations as to 
the manufacture of ſuperfine cloths made of Spaniſh wool.— And 
in conſequence of this, have not the French already beat us al- 
moſt entirely out of our Levant trade; which uſed to be a moſt 
conſiderable branch of our commerce * ? and have not the Swedes, 
Ruſſians, and Pruſſians, baniſhed our cloths from their domi- 
nions, to make room for their own manufactures; which, like 
ours, are furniſhed from Spain with materials for their fine cloths, 
and with their own wools for thoſe of the ordinary ſort ? In 
ſhort, to what part of the world does England now export her 
woollen manufactures in any conſiderable quantities, unleſs it be 
to Scotland, her own colomes in America, and to Spain and Portu- 


gal? 


And what reaſon has ſhe to rely upon the continuance of theſe 
two laſt markets? Is it not evident, that ever ſince the acceſſion of 
the family of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, the French have 
been particularly favoured at that court ; in conſequence of which 
they have had many advantages in trade that other nations do not 


„M. Carlier ſpeaks in the following terms of the progreſs of the French Le- 
vant trade. Avant le commencement de ce fiecle la nation Frangoiſe ne faiſoit 
« pas un quart du commerce du Levant en marchandiſes de draperie. Depuis 
« 1700 juſqu'en 1730, nos ventes ont augmente conſiderablement. Nos progres 
depuis cette derniere ẽpoque ont ete fi rapides, que nous faiſons aujourd'hui 
« plus des deux tiers de ce commerce. Le reſtant eſt exploite par les Italiens, les 
4% Hollandois, & les Anglois, du cote deſquels la balance penchoit encore il y a 
« quarante ans.“ Traite des betes à̃ laine, p. 623. | 


2 enjoy? 
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enjoy? But even without any partial favour, is it not in their 
power, or in the power of the Dutch, to purchaſe wool at as rea- 
ſonable prices in Spain as we can do, and to tranſport it to ſome 
of their manufacturing places at an eaſier expence ? And is it not 
alſo very well known, that it can there be manufactured as cheap 
or cheaper than in Britain even in time of peace? But in time 
of war, when we can only obtain this by the intervention of o- 
thers, the advantage muſt be much more on their ſide : ſo that 
there is the greateſt reaſon to apprehend that our trade, eſpecially 
for ſuperfine cloths, to that quarter, will greatly diminiſh, even 
without any efforts of Spain herſelf, 


And who can tell that Spain will always continue in that inac- 
tive lethargy which has oppreſſed her for more than a century 
paſt? If ſhe ſhould ever be ſo wiſe as to revive her own long- 
loſt woollen manufacture *,— or to load her wool with a duty on 
exportation, as it is ſaid ſhe propoſes to do ; and if the thould 
think fit to favour any other nation more than ourſelves, — may 
we not aſk, what in either of theſe caſes would become of the 
fine woollen manufactures of England? 


* In the year 1519, there was a riot of the manufacturers of wool in Spain; 
which was appeaſed by giving them liberty to ſeize one half of the Spaniſh woot 
that was to have been exported,-and to keep it to themſelves at the ſame price that 
foreigners were to have paid for it. Hit. of Com. p. 349. 

When ſhall Spain be able to boaſt of an inſurrection from a ſimilar cauſe ! When 
ſhall ſhe ſee an inſurrection of the lower ranks of her people for any cauſe ! A bro- 
ken and a ſervile ſpirit is not an offering that ought ever to be acceptable to any 
carthly monarch from his ſubjects. It is to the decrees of Heaven alone that the 
human mind ought to yield a purely paſſive obedience. 


} By a letter from Madrid, of the October 1765, in the public news papers, 
it is ſaid, that this plan has been agitated in council, 


LI | As 
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As to Portugal, it cannot be doubted, but ſhe could eaſily ma- 
nufacture her own woollen ſtuffs, as the neither wants materials 
nor other conveniencies within herſelf for this purpoſe *,, And 


18 


* What the Portugueſe canld do in this way, if they had a mind to it, may be 
eaſily learned from what they already have done on a former occaſion; as we learn 
from a very well informed author 
© In the year 1681, one Courteen, an Iriſhman, a ſervant in the family of the 
then Queen of England, afterwards Queen-dowager, carried over ſeveral clo- 
thiers and bay- makers into Portugal, where they preſently ſet up the manufac- 
& tures, both of cloths and bays, particularly at Port Alegre, and Covillhan, 

It was ſoon found that the ſtaple of their wool was too ſhort for bays, there- 
fore: their bay-makers-were diſmiſſed. 
* But they proceeded in their manufacture of 4 and ſoon brought it to ſuch 
perfection, that, in 1684, either in June or July, upon the Conde d"Zreicera's 
project to encreaſe their exportations, and leſſen the conſumption of foreign ma- 
nufactures, as well as to encourage their own, the King of Portugal made a 
«© ſumptuary law to reſtrain ſeveral exceſſes in the kingdom; and, among the reſt, 
* the importatien of all foreign woollen cloths was prohibited. 

Upon this the foreign merchants-in that country made ſeveral remonſtran- 
ces; but could by no means obtain that the prohibition ſhould be ſet afide : yet 
© they obtained a year's time to bring in thoſe that were on the way, but were ob- 
e liged to reſhip whatever ſhould arrive after the time limited.“ Thus in four years 
did their woollen manufafture attain to ſuch penfection, as to enable them to diſpenſe 
with foreign cloths entirely, 

© But the Portugueſe went on ſucceſsfully : their manufacture of woollen cloths 
«© encreaſed to that degree, that both Portugal and Brazil were ſupplied from their 
% own fabrics; and the materials of this manufacture were their own and Spaniſh 
„ wool, and no other, &c. ? 

% This was their firſt eſſay : but can we be ſo very fond as to think they would 
© have ſtopped here? or that they would not have proceeded afterwards to other 
© parts of manufacture? They would have gone on from cloths to druggets, 
« from druggets to ſerges, and ſo to other things, till, one after another, at laſt 
tall foreign woollen goods would have been prohibited. 

« Mr Methuen's treaty, (1707), by taking off the prohibition of Britiſh cloths, 
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is it not well known, that the attempts of their preſent mi- 
niſter to revive theſe manufactures, have given riſe to all thoſe 
jealouſies and complaints of the Britiih merchants in Portugal 
with which the news- papers have been filled tor ſome time paſt *? 
It is indeed doubtful, if in their preſent ſituation they will be able 
to effect that, or if they will dare to take a ſtep that would ſo 


much offend the Britiſh court, upon whom they muft at preſent 


have ſo much reliance for protection. But as it is ungenerous to 
take advantage of the weakneſs of an ally, to force him to accept 
our manufactures to the detriment of his own ſubjects; ſo it is not 
to be doubted, bur ſome noble minds may feel the indignity, and 
deteſt the oppreſſor,— and, by a noble and well-timed exertion, 


free themſelves from that miſerable thraldom into which their 
own inconſiderate indolence has precipitated them. 


and by providing, that neither theſe, nor any of the Britiſb woollen manufac- 
tures in Portugal, ſhould be hereafter prohibited, was the immediate ruin of al! 
the fabrics in that country, and opened to us a market, by the Mercator own 
ſhewing, for above 10, coo of our cloths, above the value of 500,000 1. per ax- 
* num.” King's Britiſh Merchant. 
Thus did Portugal, by the ſpirited exertion of one able miniſter, (the Conde 
dEreicera), gain in a few years a perfect knowledge in a principal branch of the 
woollen manufacture; which they might have poſſeſſed, to the infinite emolument of 
the poor ſubjects of his Faithful Majeſty till this hour, had not the nation, by the 
death of that patriotic nobleman, loſt her beſt counſellor, and been over-reached 
by the more able Britiſh miniſter Mr Methuen. But ſhould another like Erei- 


cera ariſe, have they not ſtill the ſame means to effectuate the like attempt ſhould. 
it be begun ? 


* Theſe complaints have now (Nov. 1776) ſuBſided entirely: when the above 
was written they were very recent Probably this cordiality in Portugal of late 
with the Britiſh merchants, proceeds from a fear of diſobliging Britain at preſent, 
when the is threatened with a war with Spain. If ſo, we ſhall probably have the 
complaints renewed as ſoon as their fears on this account ſhall ſubſide. | 


1 1 2 Thus 
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* Thus it appears, that the woollen manufacture in England is in 
many reſpects in a more unſtable ſtate than many perſons are a- 
ware of, which 1s to be atrributed almoſt entir ely to that unwiſe 
law that prohibited the exportation of our wool, 


It was the conſideration of theſe circumſtances that induced me 
in my laſt to throw out the hints that alarmed you ſo much : and 
as I did not fee any probability of obviating theſe, but by adopt- 
ing the plan propoſed for improving the wool of Scotland ; while 
I was at the ſame time fully convinced, that in cenſequence of 
ſuch ſteps as have been recommended, vigorouſly purſued, as fine 
or finer wool than that of Spain might be produced here in a- 
bundance ; I concluded, that it was poſſible the woollen manu- 
facture might come to be adopted, and to flouriſh, in that part of 
the iſland, when it begun to decline in the ſouthern provinces ; in 
the ſame manner as it has begun to flouriſh in Yorkſhire after it 
has declined in Middleſex and the adjacent counties, 


The above catalogue of diſmal effects that have reſulted from 
the law againſt the exportation of Britiſh wool, is more than 
ſufficient to reprobate it entirely, and ought to induce the legiſla- 
ture to repeal it as ſoon. as poſſible, were it attended with no other 
inconveniencies than thoſe already enumerated. Its baneful in- 
fluence, however, does not reſt here: For to it likewiſe are we 
indebted for that ruinous trade called Ouling, or ſmuggling ot 
wool from England and Ireland, which has long been practiſed 
on a very wide ſcale, to the ineſtimable detriment of the nation, 
notwithſtanding the repeated expenſive endeavours of government 


to ſuppreſs it. 


_ It has been computed, that 800,000 ſacks of wool are thus an- 
nually 
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nually carried out of England and Ireland to France, at a price 
much below what 1t could ever have been obtained for, had ex- 
portation been legally permitted on the ancient footing : ſo that 
their manufacures are ſupported by our own wool, and they are 
enabled to rival our manufacturers by the aid they thus obtain *. 


How 


* When a nation adopts any iniquitous plan, to advance its own proſperity at the 
expence of others, it is impoſſible to foreſee half the bad effects that may reſult 
from it, ——1t was vainly imagined by ſome ſhort- ſighted politicians, that in conſe- 
quence of the low price of wool in England that would reſult from the law prohi- 
biting the exportation of wool, the Engliſh manufacturer would be enabled to un- 
derſell all others, and would thus obtain a monopoly of the woollen trade to al! 
the world; and it would be no difficult matter to produce many authors who ſe- 
riouſly believed in ſuch a viſionary project. How different was the reſult of that ex- 
periment! At that time France had almoſt no woollen manufacture; and it would 
have been long before ſhe would have been able to cape with England, had ſhe 
been obliged to purchaſe her wools at the former price. But when the prices of 
wool were ſo much reduced in England, the French found themſelves able to 
purchaſe it, by a contraband trade, ſo much below its old rate, that they were en- 
abled not only to manufacture cloths for themſelves, but to export them to others to 
a great amount. Thus, by endeavouring to graſp too greedily at more than our own, 
we furniſhed a weapon to our moſt dangerous rivals, by the aid of which they were 
enabled ſucceſsfully to attack us. 

Since the former part of this note was written, I find ſome perſons have a diffi- 
culty to comprehend, how it was poſſible for the French to purchaſe their wool 
cheaper after the exportation of our wool was prohibited than before it, as it now 
muſt come to them loaded with the whole charge of ſmuggling, which it is imagi- 
ned will at Teaſt be equal to the former duty on exportation. There are, how- 


ever, ſeveral reaſons why they ſhould get it much cheaper than before, and cven 


perhaps cheaper than the Britiſh manufacturers themſelves. 

In the firſt place, As foreign merchants are now excluded from the commerce 
of wool, it has fallen prodigiouſly in its price, being at a medium not above half 
the price it uſed formerly to be fold at; ſo that although France ſhould be at 
the whole charge of ſmuggling it, the original purchaſe is fo much below what it 
formerly was, or ever would have been without that abſurd law, that her manu- 


faCturers can buy it at home at a much lower price than formerly. But, 
Secondly, 


ty 
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How much wiſer. would it have been to have ſuffered them to 
export our wool legally ; in return for which it would have been 
in the power of the legiſlature to have accepted of money, or ſome 
uſeful produce we are in need of, inſtead of thoſe products and 
manufactures of that country that are by this means poured into 
Britain, to the unſpeakable detriment of our own manufacturers 
and induſtrious poor ! 


It would require a volume to deſcribe al the bad effects that 
reſult to the nation from this ſingle branch of contraband trade, 
and would demand a much more maſterly pen than mine to paint 


Secondly, France does not in reality pay for the charge of ſmuggling our wool. 
For by the many prohibitory laws againſt the commerce of France, our ſmugglers 
are ready to run the ritk, or at leaſt to meet them half way, for the profit they are 
enabled to make by the goods they receive in return. And, 

Thirdly, As the price ot thoſe French goods prohibited by the laws of Britain 
are prodigiouſly enhanced in our market above their natural value, a very ſmall 
quantity of theſe will amount to a much greater price to the ſmuggler at home, 
than the home market price of his wool; ſo that in this way, by a very advanta- 
geous bartcr, the French may, ang I belive really do, get our wool, from ireland 
ſpecially, cheaper than the Britiſh manufacturers themſelves. | 

It is by attending to circumſtances of this fort, that we arc enabled to explain 
many feeming paradoxes in trade; among which the following may be reckoned 
one.— A. very ſenſible manufacturer lately aſſured me, that for many years paſt, 
Engliſh wool of equal fineneſs may be bought at Amſterdam cheaper than at Lon- 
don; and that he himſclf would probably have bought it there, and brought it 
to Scotland, had it not been that the general courſe of his trade led him more na- 
turally to the London market.— It is thus that Avarice almoſt always counteracts 
her own purpoſes; and our endeavours to obtain an unjuſt aſcendency over others, 
for the moſt part turns out in the end to their emolumeat, and the detriment of 
ourſelves. — Hoping to obtain an aſcendency over all others by the monopoly of 
Hur wool, we have thus eſſentially hurt our own manufactures, and encouraged 
thoſe of our rivals, to a degree that no efforts of their own, unaided by our folly, 


could ever have effected. 
1 


2 
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in proper colours the hurt that the nation ſuſtains by the num- 
ber of our poor that are thus deprived of bread ; — the greater 
numbers {till, whoſe labours in this way become pernicious in- 
ſtead of being uſeful to that ſtate to which they belong, — whoſe 
morals are ſo effectually corrupted as to tend to pervert the prin- 
ciples of every other perſon with whom they may converſe ; — 
the ſwarms of uſeleſs drones, who, under the name of exciſe and 
cuſtom-houſe officers, are appointed to look after that race of ban- 
ditti, whoſe morals ſoon become tainted as well as the others, 
and who ſuck out the vitals of their country without benefiting 
it, or indeed having it in their power to benefit it, in the ſmalleſt 

degree. But theſe are evils of ſuch a ſerious nature as muſt in- 
duce every good man to wiſh, that the only effectual plan for pre- 
venting them might quickly be adopted by ſome wiſe and truly 
patriotic legiſlature. 


I hope you will excuſe me for the freedom with which I have 
delivered my ſentiments on this intereſting ſubject. I ſhould now 
proceed to take notice of the other objections you have ſuggeſted ; 
but this I reſerve to my next. Believe me ever to be, &c. 
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Further objections. Manufaftures are cheaper when proviſions are 
dear, than when they are cheap; therefore it is alledged that a 
cheap country ſhould not be ſo proper for manufa@ures as has been 
pretended. Anſwers,——T he ference not juſt. Neceſſary dif- 
tinftion between money and riches, The nature of money defined, 
and ts effects on ſociety pointed out, The rumous conſequence of 
tao much money in a ſtate, exemplified with regard to manufattures, 

Farther illuſtrated by a review of the preſent late of Spain. 

It is not the plenty of money, but the vigorous exertion of in- 

duftry among all ranks of people, that conſtitutes the higheſt felicity of 

a ſtate. In what manner the Eaſt-India trade has proved un- 

commonly beneficial to Britain, — and Europe m general. Perni- 

cious tendency of paper-money. Inference. A country where 
money is of high value, is much more favourable for manufactures 
than one where it is low ; — hence Scotland than England. The | 
conſequence of a temporary riſe m the price of proviſions inveſtiga- 

ted; — proved to be extremely prejudicial to manufattures. The 

corn-laws in England, as tending to prevent this, highly commend- 

ed. The beneficial conſequences that have reſulted from thence, 

illuſtrated, — by reaſoning, — and examples. Striking contraſt be- 
tween the ſpirit of the corn-laws, and thoſe with regard to wol. 

Our example as to the laſt followed by France. The hurtful 

effects that reſulted from thence, remarked by their ministry; and 
their laws in this reſpect wiſely repealed. The corn-laws with 


regard to Scotland iniquitous ; —are prejudicial to agriculture ; — 
ought to be repealed, and a more equitable ſyſtem of legiſlation advpt- 
ed in their ſtead. 
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CouLD not help ſmiling when I read the remarks of your friend 
the woollen manufacturer upon what I had incidentally ſaid of 
the advantages that Scotland might derive from manufactures on 
account of the cheapneſs of living in it. This, I imagined, 
would have been controverted by no body; — but it appears I 
have been miſtaken ; as he attacks that poſition with the greateſt 
M m 2 
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keenneſs, 
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keenneſs, and ſeeming conviction of the truth of the opinion he 
has ROPER. 
2 11 GER OH 1 ES RG 
But as I preſume his reaſoning could have had little effect in 
convincing you, I would have diſmiſſed it with this ſingle re- 
mark, That it might have affortlech a ſtriking proof how far natu- 
ral good ſenſe may be over-ruled by the prejudices of education ; 
and that it is extremely difficult for thoſe who in the early part of 
life have been obliged to confine their views to one fingle object, 
afterwards to diveſt themſelves of the partial ideas they may have 
then imbibed, and to diſtinguiſh clearly between particular cir- 
cumſtances that might affect only themſelves, and thoſe general 
laws that operate upon the whole community. But ſince he has 
taken the trouble to write out his reaſons at full length with his 
own hand, for my inſpection, I find myſelf bound in good man- 
ners to return an anſwer to them, in the ſame ſerious ſtrain that 
he has propoſed them. I really have a very good opinion of his 
talents and diſpoſitions, although he ſeems to have been, particu- 
larly unlucky in adopting this capricious idea. I ſhall therefore 
be at ſome pains to convince his underſtanding without irritating 
his paſſions. Be pleaſed therefore to communicate to him the 
following anſwers, which J have written on a ſeparate piece ot 


paper for his peruſal, 


All the arguments employed by your friend may be reduced to 
this. ** When at any time, from an accidental ſcarcity, provi- 
** ſions are dear, it is found by experience, that manufactures can 
be aftorded cheaper than uſual; and when, on the contrary, 
© there is greater plenty than common, and markets are unuſu- 
ally cheap, the price of manufactures and the wages of work- 


men riſe in proportion, Hence it is inferred, that manu- 
6 factures 
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« factures would always be afforded cheaper, if proviſions were 


at all times 28 than if they were conſtantly cheap *.“ 
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er Ad agb. it be granted, that neceſſity alone induces men to 
Vork and chat when people can earn as much in one day as 
may maintain them for two, or more, they will then be more 
diſpoſed to indulge their own inclinations, and work leſs than 
when the whole labour of the day 1s barely ſufficient to ſupply 
the wants of nature; ſo that more labourers will be in the market 
in the laſt caſe than in the firſt; and thus it will be in the power 
of the employer of theſe to moderate their wages, if he ſhall ſo 
encline : = by no means doth it follow, that the inference 
drawn from thence is juſt; as will appear from the following 


conſiderations. 


' Money and riches have been often confounded as ſynonymous 
terms; which has occaſioned much confuſion in our ideas and 
mode of reaſoning on ſubjects of this nature. A man may be 
called rich in any part of the world, who poſſeſſes an abundance of 
thoſe things that miniſter directly to the neceſſities and conve- 
niencies of life : — but there are many parts of the earth where 
heaps-of money, more than all the world contains, could avail him 
nothing. The Laplander in the midſt of his forreſts is rich in the 
poſſeſſion of numerous herds of Rein-deer, although he never ſaw, 
nor had any idea of gold or money ; while the ſooty African, 
loaded with gold, or trampling upon the ſands in which it a- 
bounds, is ſo wretchedly poor, as not to be able to procure the 
common neceſlaries of life. 


See Eflays on Trade and Commerce, 8yo, printed for Hooper, 1770, in which 
this poſition is maintained with much ſeeming ſeriouſneſs, 


The 
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The truth is, money conſidered in itſelf is of no value.— But 
among civilized nations, who have found how convenient it is 
for facilitating the barter or exchange of one commodity for an- 
other, it has received an artificial value. So that, although uſe- 
leſs in itſelf, it has come to be accepted among all civihzed na- 
tions as a token, proving, that the perſon who is poſſeſſed of it, had gi- 
ven ſomething of real value in exchange for it * ; and is on that ac- 
count accepted of by another in exchange for ſomething that is 
of real utility and intrinſic worth. 


As it is merely in conſequence of mutual compact among man- 
kind that money comes to be of value in any country, any ſub- 
ſtance may be employed for that uſe which a number of men 
may think proper to dignify with this ſtamp of their authority. 
Hence in ſome nations ſhells, in others glaſs beads, falt, pepper, 
cocoa-nuts, or human ſkulls, &c. have paſſed current as money. 
But in all the civilized nations of the world, gold and filver have 
now, by common conſent, come to be conſidered as the moſt 
proper ſubſtances for this parpoſe, on account of the ſcarcity, 
Jvrability, and other ſingular qualities of theſe two metals. 


When a nation has come to a reſolution to accept of either of 
thete metals in exchange for every uſeful ſubſtance they have to 
diſpoſe of, the quantity of either of theſe ſubſtances that can be 
given for any uſeful product, an ox or a ſheep, for inſtance, will 
be in proportion to the quantity of theſe precious metals that 
ſhall be ſound in that country; and muſt encreaſe or diminiſh, 
as the quantity of theſe metals diminiſhes'or encreaſes. For the 


* I find, that ſince the above was written, Lord Shelburne expreſſed my idea 
with more energy and elegance, when, ſpeaking in the Houſe of Lords, he calls 


money © one type of property: Paper (he adds) is another.“ 
whole 
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whole of the money in any one nation muſt be ſufficient to pur- 
chaſe all the exchangeable commodities of that country that are in 
the market at one time : ſo that if the quantity of theſe metals 
is ſmall in any country, a very little of it will be able to purchaſe 
a great quantity of the neceſlaries of life; and if money abounds 


much in any place, a much greater quantity will be neceſſary to 
be given to procure the ſame commodities, 


Hence it is evident, that two men inhabiting different coun- 
tries, which both make uſe of theſe metals as a common medium 
of barter for all commodities, and each of them poſſeſſing the ſame 
ſum of money, or weight of theſe metals, may be very far from 
being equally rich; the one being poſſeſſed of a ſum that is per- 
haps ſufficient to procure all the neceſſaries and many of the con- 
veniencies, while the other may not have enough to procure the 
bare neceſſaries of life alone. So that money and riches are merely 
relative terms ; and although they may in ſome caſes be of equal 


import, yet as they may be often disjoined, they ought not to be 
confounded with one another. 


Since therefore a very {mall quantity of filver or gold can an- 
{wer all the ends of money equally well as if it were encreaſed 


to any aſſignable degree, it is a matter of no conſequence to any 


I do not know if the above deſcription of money is ſufficiently accurate. To 
render it more fo, let it be obſerved, that gold and ſilver, like every other commo- 
dity, will fall or riſe in its price, according to the quantity that is to be ſold, and the 
demand there is for it. The things with which we purchaſe gold or filver, are the 
produce of the ſoil, manufactures, or any other exchangeable commodity z; ſo 
that where theſe metals are ſcarce, a larger quantity of theſe commodities muſt be 


given for the ſame weight of metal, than where they are plenty; or, what is the 
lame thing, money will be of greater value, 


nation, 


* 
1 
wil © 
1 
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nation, whether it is poſſeſſed of a great or ſmall quantity of cheſe 
metals, if we regard only the internal conveniency of that ſtate, 

conſidered as altogether unconnected with others, For if one prain 
of filver ſhall be ſufficient to procure one day's ſubſiſtence 
for a working man, and will be accepted of by him as full 
payment for a day's. labour, the man who poſſeſſes that ſingle 
grain is virtually as rich as he who ſhould poſſeſs a pound of fil- 
ver, if he lived where that pound of ſilver could not procure more 
of the neceſſaries of life than would ſubſiſt a labouring man for 


one day. 


But when we come to conſider theſe nations as being connect- 
ed with others around them by means of commerce, many are 
the conſequences that would reſult from any conſiderable varia- 
tion in this reſpect; and therefore "Any deſerve to be pointed out 


with nn 


Let us; by way of example, ſuppoſe that there were two neigh- 
bouring Kates, in which the quantity of money in the one was to 
that in the other, as two to one; ſo that one piece in the one 
ſhould be equab to two pieces of che ſame weight and denomina- 
tion in che other ; which, fog the ſake” of perſpicuity, we ſhall 

diſtinguiſh by the common appellations of rich and poor. 


If the inhabitants of theſe two countries were to be employed 
in working up the ſame ſort of manufactures, and were poſſeſſed 
of equal ſkill and conveniencies for carrying them on, one piece 
of money in the poor country would procure a certain quantity of 
the raw materials, ſuppoſing them of its own produce, equal to 
that which could be purchaſed in the other for two ; and the 


wages of the labourers employed to manufacture ir, would be in 
| 2 | the 
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the ſame proportion; ſo that the piece of work in the one would 
coſt two pieces, and that in the other our, although confeſſedly 
of equal intrinſic value. 
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Let us now ſuppoſe, that the merchants of theſe two nations 
ſhould carry their reſpective manufactures to a common market in 


a third country; — is it not plain, that the poor nation could there 


ſell its manufacture, and receive a handſome profit upon it, at a 
price much below the prime coſt of the manufacture of the rich 
country ? and, by conſequence their merchants would receive 
large commiſſions for more goods, ſo as to give full employment 
to all its manufacturers, while nobody could afford to purchaſe 
the manufactures of the rich country, except the inhabitants of 
it themſelves, 


And would not the inhabitants of the rich country, when they 
found that the manufactures of their neighbours could be afford- 
ed ſo much cheaper than their own, take every method in their 
power to obtain theſe manufactures from them? and although 
theſe ſhould be prohibited by law from entering the kingdom, 
would they not {till find admiſſion into the country, notwithſtand- 
ing the moſt ſtrenuous efforts to the contrary ? ſo that the manu- 
factures of that place would quickly languiſh, the money would 
gradually leave the country, and the inhabitants would in a ſhort 
time become as poor, and as capable of carrying on their ma- 
nufactures with vigour, as their neighbouring nations; if they 
ſhould not be ſo unfortunate as to have a mine of theſe precious 
metals within their dominions, which would be a ſtrong bar to 
their ever having it in their power to experience the happy effects 
that reſult from an active national induſtry, 


N n No 
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No nation in Europe has been ſo unhappy as to experience a 
fate ſo nearly ſimilar. to this, as that of Spain, which, by the 
diſcovery of thoſe rich mines in the Weſtern world, that ſhe proud- 
ly hoped would make her miſtreſs of the whole world, has been 
gradually ſunk to the loweſt pitch of abaſement that it is 
poſſible to imagine a country poſſeſſed of ſuch advantages as ſhe 
enjoys could ever experience. Her manufactures, which were 
in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate before that period, are now totally 
annihilated ; — her commerce, which -was then conſiderable, is 
dwindled into nothing ; — her agriculture, which was ſpirit- 
ed and vigorous, is entirely neglected; — her cities that then 
ſwarmed with millions of inhabitants, now only exhibit the me- 
lancholy remains of long loſt opulence and ſplendor *;— her 


people, 


* The differencs between the antient and preſent ſtate of other places in Spain, 
may be gueſſed at from that of Seville; which, according to Uſtaritz, at a mode- 
rate computation, employed about 60,000 perſons in the woollen and filk manu- 
factures, although it now contains only between three and four hundred manu- 
facturers of ſilk and wool. — His words are as follows. 
After having propoſed a plan for re-eſtabliſhing the manufactures, he proceed 
to enforce it by the example of what might be done in Seville.“ Mayormente 
© (ſays he) fi eſtendiendo mas el diſcurſo, advertiere, como ſiguiento eſta regla ſe 
ce reſtituirà, v Gr. Sevilla, a ſu antigua eſplendor, numeroſa poblacion, embidia- 
« das riquezas, y emuladas opulencias, fi, en lugar de los 300 u 400 telares de 
„ ſeda y lana, a que fe hallan reducidos, ſe retablecieſſen haſta el numero de 
„ 16,000 a que llegaron, y en que ſe conſervaron muchas anos (ſegun aſſegura 
c en ſus repreſentaciones la miſma ciudad) los quales, ſiendo de texidos exqui- 
& ſitos, y ordinarios, occuparon tres perſonas a lo menos, uno con otro, haci- 
&« endo en todo 48,000 operarios, comprehendidos los que preparan la lana, ſeda, 
% oro, y plata, y con las familias de algunas caſados paſſaraan de 69,000 perſonas. 
. Uſe. th. y. Prat. de Com. ©c. p. 11. | 

And again, ſpeaking of the ruin that is occaſioned by the tax called alcavalz, 
he mentions this city in the following terms. © En cuya comprobacion no puedo 


% dexar de eſpecificar el exemplar de Sevilla, cuyos fabricantes de ſeda, por me- 
« (10 
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people, from poſſeſſing that vivifying ſpirit of liberty that reſults 
from univerſal plenty among all ranks, are now become the ab- 
jet ſlaves of tyrannic deſpots, who alone poſſeſs to themſelves 
the little money that flows through that country *. Dejected 
and ſpiritleſs, they either draul out an inſipid inactive exiſtence, 
or fly to thoſe unhappy regions, the ſource of all their woes, 
there to dig treaſures that they can never enjoy, which tend to 
enrich other more fortunate countries. | | 


From the above induction, it appears, that in conſequence of 


the advantages that a cheap country enjoys, with regard to ma- 
nufactures, if the inhabitants are not wanting in their own en- 
deavours, every individual in the nation may find ſufficient em- 
ployment at all times, and thereby earn a comfortable ſubſiſtence 
to himſelf and family ; ſo that poverty will not be known in the 
land: and as money will thus flow in upon it from every quar- 
ter, in a ſhort time it will become as plenty there, and of as little 


&« dio de ſu Alcalde Alami y Veedores, ſiguieron pleyte el ano de 1722, ante el 
« ſuperintendente de aquel reynado, alegando lo deſtruidos que ſe hallaban, fus 


% maniobras reducidas ya a menos de 100 telares,” &c. 7. p. 321. ch. 96. 


* Should it be told, That Spain is poor, and money there of nearly as high value 
as in any other country in Europe, and that therefore the poſition in the text can- 
not be juſt; I anſwer, It is true, the preſent poverty of Spain ariſes from the want 
of manufactures; but theſe manufaCtures were ruined by the cauſes aſſigned in 
the text, and the unequal divifion of property that began to take place after the 
diſcovery of the new world. 
When money can be obtained in great quantities by little labour, the flower and 
better means of obtaining it by manufactures and induſtry will always be neglact— 
ed. Corruption, with all its dreadful train of ills, immediately follows; the bulk 
of the people become ſunk in indolence and miſery, and a few riot in all the ex- 
ceſs of diſſipation and extravzgance. 


Nnon2. value, 
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value, as in the neighbouring nations around it ; after which time 
| that country will poſſeſs no advantages in this reſpect over others, 
| and muſt then be contented with its own proportion only of ma- 
nufactures, without any hope of being able to outdo all its rivak 
in foreign markets, 3: 


Thus hath heaven planted unſurmountable barriers to the am- 
bition of man, and hath ſaid to the ambition of princes, and the 


immeaſurable pride of nations, as well as to the raging of the o- 
cean,— Hither ſhalt thou come, and here ſhall all thy vain efforts be 


aid. 


It thus appears, that it is not the abundance of money that con- 
ſtitutes the ſupreme felicity of a nation, but the abundance of la- 
bour in it, and the activity of all its inhabitants, ariſing from a 
conſtant and ſteady demand for the ſeveral manufactures about 
which they are empleyed ; — that ſo long as this continues to be 
the caſe, whatever be the quantity of money in the nation at the 
time, every perſon in it will be eaſy in his circumſtances, and 
happy in the enjoyment of the good things of this life “; — that 
while the nation poſſeſſes a ſmaller quantity of money than its 

neighbours, its manufactures may continue to flouriſh in a high 
degree; but that they muſt naturally decline, if ever the va- 
lne of money there comes to be lower than among the neigh- 
bouring nations, were 1t not for other circumſtances that ſome- 
times counterbalance this one; — that flouriſhing manufactures, 
and a gainful trade, by throwing the balance in favour of that 


It is here to be obſerved, that I all along ſuppoſe the nation alluded to is ca- 
pable of producing the neceſſaries of life, particularly proviſions within itſelf. The 
caſe would evidently differ much, if it were obliged to purchaſe them from another 
country. 


people, 
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people, will naturally encreaſe the quantity of money in it, and 
lower its value; and, if not checked in time, would at length de- 
ſtroy the manufactures of that country, and render the people in 
the firſt place miſerable, and end in the utter ruin of the ſtate ; — 
after which it may again revive, flouriſh, and decline by another 
ſimilar revolution. 


Such are the changes to which all ſublunary things muſt be 
continually expoſed. 


The real patriot, therefore, who wiſhes to promote to the 
- higheſt degree the proſperity of his country, and the felicity of his 
fellow- ſubjects, which to him are ſynonymous terms, will not ſo 
much aim at filling the nation with unavailing heaps of ſplendid 
ore, as at preſerving the country as long as poſſible in fuch a 
ſtate as promiſes beſt to promote the induſtry and activity of 
the people. And as he knows that if all the money that comes 
into the nation by a continually gainful trade ſhould be accumu— 

lated there, it mult at length fruſtrate Eis aim; — he will be well 
_ pleaſed to ſee ſome channel opened by which the ſuperabundance 
of it may flow out again ; and will be exceedingly happy if he 
diſcovers a mean by which this can be effected without corrupt- 
ing the morals of the people; which luxury, the moſt neceſſary 
attendant of too much money, and the moſt obvious mean of diſ- 
fipating it, has a powerful tendency to do. 


Conſidered in this point of view, the Eaſt-India trade may be 
looked upon as of ſome utility to Britain and the other indu- 
ſtrious nations in Europe, by having opene:t a channel through 
which the ſuperfluous money obtained hy gainful trade with 
other European ſtates may freely be «©: 5, here to be buried, 
never 
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never more, we hope, to return, By this means the inconve- 
niencies that muſt have reſulted from the vaſt influx of the pre- 
cious metals into Europe fince the diſcovery of the new world, 
have in a great meaſure been obviated. 


The great Monteſquieu foreſaw, and accurately pointed out, 
the bad effects that muſt have reſulted to Spain, and he might have 
added other manufacturing nations in Europe, from the accumu- 
lation of money that was to be expected would enſue from this 
cauſe : — but he did not foreſee, that this outlet for it would be 
opened; by means of which many of theſe bad effects have been 
prevented *. 


The ideas here ſuggeſted concerning the influence of trade, are fo 
contrary to thoſe uſually entertained on that ſubject, that it may 
be neceſlary to illuſtrate them a little further by ſome examples, 
to prevent them from being looked upon as fanciful paradoxes. 


* Conſidered in this light alſo, the vaſt ſums of money that have been expended 
in Germany by our many expenſive wars on the continent, will not perhaps appcar 
to be ſo detrimental to the country as is commonly imagined ; ſeeing it does not 
tend in the ſmalleſt degree to interrupt our manufactures, and the general induſtry 
of the nation; but, on the contrary, to promote both of theſe in a conſiderable 
degree, by tending to keep the value of money higher here than it otherwiſe would 
have been, while at the ſame time it augments the ſpecie, and diminiſhes its value 


in the neighbouring ſtates. 
This, you will ſay, is a very unuſual way of eſtimating the benefits of commerce, 


It is ſo ; but it is alſo ſufficiently evident, from the principles above explained, that 
a nation which has a gainful commerce, muſt ſoon have its manufactures entirely 
ruined, were it not for ſome ſuch outlets as theſe, or for luxury, which muſt for 
want of theſe gain footing, and draw off the ſuperfluous money that it poſſoſſes. 
But as luxury has a natural tendency to enervate the body, and corrupt the heart, 
any other method of effecting the ſame end ought to be adopted in preference to 


it, 
It 
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It is commonly 1magined, that every trade is gainful to a na- 
tion that brings 1n a balance of money tothat nation ; and the value 
of ſuch a trade 1s always eſtimated by the ſums of money that it 
receives in balance. This, however, I confider as a fallacious 
mode of reaſoning. For if it be allowed, that the numbers of people 
conſtitute the real ſtrength of every ſtate, it will be acknowledged, 
that that ſtrength can only be augmented by ſuch means as tend 
to promote the vigour and energy, the happineſs, and conſequent 
fecundity of theſe people. Every aim of ſound policy therefore 
ought to be directed towards that end. Commerce,— manu— 
factures,— even agriculture herſelf, were it poſſible to ſuppoſe a 
caſe in which it could happen, become pernicious the moment 
they do not tend to contribute to that ultimate aim of political 
wiſdom. 


But if a gainful commerce could be ſuppoſed to continue with- 
out interruption for any great length of time; — if the ba- 
lance of trade continued to flow conſtantly in favour of that na- 
tion, money would quickly become of 1o little value, as to en- 
hance the price of every article of lite, and of every manufac- 
ture, to ſuch a degree as would tend to retard the exports of 
manufactures of every fart, which would affect the whole 
body of manufacturers. Foreign goods would then force 
themſelves into the country in {ſpite of the ſevereſt laws that 
could be made againſt them; and thus the poor of every deno- 
mination would be thrown out of employment, and by conſe— 
quence become idle, graceleſs, and miſerable, 


Still, however, the merchants, by puſhing on trade to a great 
degree; by importing and re-exporting, might continue to bring 
yalt 
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vaſt ſums of money into the nation, and accumulate riches to 
an aſtoniſhing degree, — while the people, — the only true riches 
of the ſtate, were reduced to miſery. 


Such, in all probability, was che ſtate of ancient Tyre. Such 
for certain was the ſtate of Carthage, which, from this miſtaken 
idea, that riches could conſtitute the ſtrength of a ſtate, ſuffered 
her merchants to be exalted to the higheſt degree, while her people 
were miſerable ſlaves. But when the trying hour of danger came, 
— when ſhe was ſurrounded with difficulties on every fide,— ſhe 
felt her internal weakneſs: — her own people deſerted their oppreſ- 
ſors, and aſſiſted the victorious foe ; — her mercenaries forſook 
her and fled ; —and ſhe felt, when too late, that ſhe had truſted to a 
pointed rod, which, when ſhe was obliged to lean upon it for 
ſupport, pierced her to the heart, and made her fall like a mighty 
monument erected by folly upon the unſtable ſand, which, when 
it was fiercely aſlailed, tumbled headlong a ſtupenduous ruin, the 
wonder and aſtoniſhment of all ſurrounding nations. 


Let us not therefore deceive ourſelves by falſe appearances. —A 
nation may carry on a gainful trade, while its ſtrength and vigour 
are declining.— Its merchants may be enriched, while the ſtate 
becomes nerveleſs and exhauſted. —Its great men may be wallow- 
ing in luxury, while ſlavery approaches with haſty ſtrides ; or may 
be intoxicated in the giddy whirl of varied amuſements and refi- 


ned delights, when it ſtands tottering on the very brink of deſtruc- 
tion. 


Since then too great an abundance of money has ſuch a natural- 
ly pernicious tendency on a manufacturing country, what can we 
ſay as to the wiſdom of thoſe, who, not content with the ſums of 


I money 
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money that flow into the nation by means of its trade, endeavour 
to encreaſe the bac effects of a ſuperabundance of it, by creating an 
imaginary money; which, by anſwering the ſame purpoſes as real 
money within the nation, produces miſchiefs of the fame kind that 
it would occaſion, without being accompanied with all its beneficial 
effects? For being created without almoſt any effort, it does not 
promote the induſtry of the people; — and by lowering the value 
of money, tends, as far as its influence can reach, to retard its ma- 
nufactures. 


You will eaſily perceive I here ſpeak of paper-money, which in 
one ſenſe may be viewed as a mine of gold or ſilver diſcover- 
ed by ſome perſon in the country, that could be wrought with- 
out almoſt any labour or expence. It may ſerve indeed to enrich 
a few individuals who have made the diſcovery, while it hurts 
the country at large, and impoveriſhes in ſo far every perſon who 
has no immediate concern in the undertaking. A country may 
be ruined, — but ſeldom can be improved by this means. 
How cautious therefore ought a poor nation to be of adopting this 
ſpecious but dangerous mode of improvement! Like a dram of 
ſtrong ſpirits to a man of a broken conſtitution, and vitiated pa- 
late, it may ſeem agreeable at firſt, and afford a temporary fluſh 
of vigour that may be miſtaken for returning ſtrength, while it 
only tends to haſten that fatal cataſtrophe that it was meant to 
prevent *. | 


I 

Some people underſtand by the phraſe paper-meney, all bills, bonds, and eve- 
ry other writing containing an acknowledgement of debt due by one perſon to an- 
other. — But this is by no means the ſenſe I wiſh it to bear in the text.— For as 
ſuch acknowledgements of debt do not perform the functions of money, and are 
only a commodious mean of transferring that or other property from one perſon to 


another, they may be encreaſed in a nation almoſt to any degree, without affecting 
O o the 
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I hope theſe obſervations will ſatisfy your friend, that a coun- 


try in which money is ſcarce, and therefore of great value, poſ- 
ſeſſes many real and inconteſtable advantages for carrying on ma- 


nufactures, 


the value of filver or gold" in the leaſt. It is perhaps becauſe paper-money is 
ſometimes iſſued in the form of bills that theſe have been confounded. 

Paper- money then, in the ſtrift and proper meaning of the phraſe, can only 
be applied to denote thoſe pieces of paper which are ſtamped by the autho- 
rity of the legiſlature of any kingdom, and, without bearing intereſt, or being 
payable on demand, are ordered to paſs current, as of equal value with cer- 
tain pieces of real money of gold or filver of a known weight and denomination ; 
— and which are by the authority of the ſame legiſlature declared to be a legal ten- 
der of payment on all occaſions, for the ſums they reſpectively repreſent. Theſe 
pieces of paper in that caſe aſſume the province of current coin within the diſtricts 
ſubjected to that legiſlature z and are therefore in ſtrift propriety entitled to the 
name of paper-money. The provinces of America have afforded ſeveral inſtances of 
this kind of coinage, by which they would have been totally ruined, if not pre- 
vented by the timely interference of the mother- country. 

The immediate conſequence of a plentiful coinage of this paper-caſh is, that the 
current ſpecie in the country is much augmented, and by conſequence its value is 
proportionably diminiſhed. — Home manufactures, and the native products of the 
country, are thus rendered dearer than formerly ; and foreign goods, retaining 
the ſame nominal value, become therefore cheaper ; by which means the national 
induſtry receives a check, and foreign induſtry is encouraged. —— On this account 
the real coin is gradually drawn out of the country to pay for theſe foreign 
commodities; ſo that in a ſhort time, if not prevented, little but the paper will 
remain. When this comes to be the cafe, real ſpecie comes to be in ſuch requeſt, 
that no one who has it will part with it for paper-money of the ſame denomina- 
tion, unleſs he gets a premium for it. In this manner the value of the paper- 
money comes gradually to decreaſe; and will continue to fall at length almoſt 
to nothing at all, unleſs ſome meaſures are taken to guard againſt it. And as 
the perſons who hold that paper-money at the time that it decreaſes in value, 
loſe the whole of that decreaſe, the public are thus gradually cheated out of their 
property; but as this may come by flow and imperceptible degrees, they often 
feel the preſſure of the ills that it occaſions before they are ſenſible of the cauſe 


from whence it proceeds. 
Such 
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nufactures, over another where it abounds more, and where the 
neceſſaries of life cannot be procured at ſuch a moderate price. 
On which account it will be allowed, that the northern parts of 
Scotland 


Such a coinage, therefore, although it ſerves to fill the coffers of thoſe who if- 
ſue it, and gives a temporary fluſh of money to all ranks of people, becomes in the 
end exceedingly pernicious to the ſtate. —It is exactly ſimilar in its effects to thoſe 
reductions of the weight or finenefs of the coin, by means of which the necdy mo- 
narchs of Europe uſed in former times to fill their coffers without the knowledge 
of their ſubjects; with this additional inconvenience, however, that by an artful 
management, the bad effects of the papcr-money may be longer concealed, and by 
conſequence muſt convulſe the ſtate to a much higher degree when it comes to be 
diſcovered. 

The notes iſſued by our banks in Scotland are not in ſtrict propricty entitled to 
the name of paper-money, although they are ſo in part. For as theſe notes are 
payable upon demand, there is a neceſſity of keeping a quantity of ſpecie at the ſe- 
veral bank-offices always in readineſs to pay theſe when preſented ; ſo that if the 
notes iſſued never exceeded the caſh on hand, they would be ſtrictly banks of de- 
poſit, like that of Amſterdam, and could not affect the value of caſh in the ſmalleſt 
degree. They would only differ from foreign banks of depoſit, in that theſe ad- 
mit of transfers only in their books, whereas with us theſe transfers are made by 
exchanging their notes. Bills and bonds of every denomination, it is plain, arc 
all only means of transferring funds actually depoſited. 

But in ſo far as our banks ifſue notes to a greater amount than the caſh they 
Keep on hand, their notes reſemble paper-money, and are attended with advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of the ſame kind with legal paper-money, although in a 
leſſer degree. | 

For if, by iſſuing a great number of notes, any bank ſhould ſenſibly lower the 
value of money within the reach of their circulation, ſo as to make caſh begin to 
be ſcarce in that part of the country ; as ſoon as people found difficulty in getting 
caſh for theſe notes from other perſons, they would be obliged to bring them to 
the bank-office ; and this would ſubject the bank · directors to the neceſſity of bring- 
ing caſh from other places to anſwer this demand upon them ; which would be at- 
tended with fo much expence as could not fail ſoon to induce the bankers to fup- 
preſs many of their notes, ſo as to bring themſelves nearer to the ſtate of a bank of 

O O 2 de poſit. 
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Scotland are more favourable for manufaQtures than any part of 
England. But leſt he ſhould think that I have not taken a proper 
notice of the objection he has made, the following obſervations 


depoſit. Neither is it poſſible for their notes ever to ſink in value, unleſs the com- 
pany ſhall fail entirely ; ſo that it is impoſſible for this kind of paper-money ever to 
be attended with fuch baneful influences as the other. 

It operates, nevertheleſs, in the very ſame manner, and unleſs aged with 
great caution, produces effects that diſtreſs the ſociety in a very ſenſible de- 
gree. For, while caſh happens to be plenty in the country, there is no difficulty of 
iſſuing notes to a much greater value than the caſh on hand; which notes may be kept 
in the circulation a long time without returning to the bank. And as this is an ap- 
parent advantage to the undertakers, ſhort-ſighted managers may misjudge the 
matter ſo far as to endeavour to puſh the circulation of their notes as much as they 
can. By this means the country experiences a ſort of glut of money, which ſoon 
lowers its value, and drains off the ſpecie. The inconveniencies that this produces 
are firſt felt by the bank itſelf, which ſoon finds itſelf under the neceſſity of quickly 
calling in almoſt all its notes; and the vacuum that this occaſions in the circulation, 
and in the ſuppoſed capital of many individuals, is attended with the moſt ſerious 
and deſtructive conſequences. | 

The ifluing of notes, therefore, although of immediate apparent advantage to a 
banking-company themſelves, whenever it exceeds the caſh on hand, immediately 
operates as paper-money, and becomes hurtful to the ſtate in proportion to its a- 
mount. But as it is not ſafe for the bankers themſelves to puſh this very far, the 
general hurt to the ſtate by this means, unleſs on extraordinary emergencies, can- 
not be very conſiderable. 

But as this is not the only, nor perhaps the moſt profitable branch of the bank- 
ing-buſineſs, it ought by no means to be implied, that I look upon banks as uſeleſs 
to a country. Theſe companies, by - facilitating the operations of exchange,— by 
diſcounting bills,— by granting credits with judgement, &c.— procure for indivi- 
duals ſuch an entire command of their own funds, as facilitates the operations of 
manufactures and commerce in a ſurpriſing degree, — On theſe accounts every at- 
tentive perſon muſt be ſenſible, that, when under judicious management, banks are 
always attended with very great benefits to thoſe places in which they are eſtabliſh- 


ed, 
This explanation I thought neceſſary, leſt what is ſaid in the text might have 


deen miſunderſtood, 
| : FER 
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ate added, to afford him” further ſatisfaction with regard to that 
particular. -+. 5 150: | | 


It has been already obſerved, that a temporary riſe in the 
price of proviſions in any country, muſt naturally produce a 
greater degree of induſtry among the labouring people, — and 
that a temporary fall in this reſpect muſt as neceſſarily produce a 
contrary effect. But if this advanced price was to be long conti- 
nued, the labourers finding themſelves too much ſtraitened in 
their circumſtances, would either inſiſt upon having more wages, 
or they would leave that country, where they could not earn a 
comfortable fubſiſtence, and ſeek their fortune in foreign regions. 


This is ſuppoſing the maſter- manufacturers had entered into an 
iniquitous combination among themſelves, not to raiſe the wages 
of their labourers on any account; and ſhould prove ſuch ſtaunch 
friends to one another, as to adhere ſtrictly to ſuch a reſolution. 
—— But to the glory of humanity, and happineſs of mankind in 
general, it may be obſerved, that ſuch iniquitous aſſociations ne- 
ver were, or ever will be laſting. When the maſter-manufaQurey 
and merchant reap great profits, it will be impoſſible for ſome 
worthy man among them to ſee his labourers in miſery and want, 
and not miniſter to their relief by a ſmall augmentation of their 
wages. But if this ſhould not be the caſe, is it to be doubted: 
but that other men, ſeeing the great profits that was made by 
theſe people, would with to ſhare in theſe profits, and by enga- 
ging in this buſineſs, outbid the old manufacturers to procure 
labourers to themſelves? and as every man wiſhes to have as large 
a ſhare as poſſible of a gainful trade, the wages would be gra- 
dually raiſed by a competition with one another, to as great a: 
height as the profits of the buſineſs would admit of, 


In 
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In this manner does every temporary ſcarcity produce a mo- 
mentary profit to the maſter- manufacturers, and a laſting detri- 
ment to themſelves and the nation in general; for if the prices of 
work are once raiſed, it is acknowledged that they mult be rather 
further augmented than lowered when plenty comes. On which 
account it becomes neceſſary to advance the price of the manu- 
factures in foreign markets; which ſlackens the demand for 
them, and is the cauſe of much uneaſineſs, that often ends in 
tumults and bloodſhed at home, before a proper remedy can be 
applied, 


To avoid theſe evils, it ought to be the ſtudy of every wiſe and 
humane legiſlature, to provide with the moſt cautious foreſight 
againſt any conſiderable variation in the price of the moſt neceſ- 
fary articles of life for the labouring poor, — but above all in the 
priee of bread-corn, which is with juſtice emphatically ſtyled 7h: 


faff of life. 


Nor can any nation produce a ſyſtem of legiſlation equal to that 
of Great Britain in this reſpect. A ſyſtem that has been purſued for 
{ome time paſt with a ſteadineſs that does honour to the diſcern- 
ment of the ſupreme council of the nation, notwithſtanding the 
futile declamations of narrow-ſighted politicians, who are conti- 
nually inveighing againſt the bounty for exportation, and the o- 
ther corn-laws in force at preſent, as the cauſe of almoſt every 
misfortune of the nation: yet true it is, that Britain does not 
poſſeſs ſuch a decided advantage over the nations around her in 
any other reſpect, as in what relates to her corn-laws; nor has 
perhaps any other circumſtance contributed ſo much to her pro- 


ſperity for a century paſt as this has done, 


It has been already ſhowed, that if we wiſh to ſecure our ma- 
nufactures 
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nufactures in a flouriſhing ſtate, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 


bread- corn, and the other neceſſaries of life, ſhould be at all 
times in ſuch abundance in the country, as to be afforded to the 
manufacturer at a price ſo moderate as to be always within his 
reach; and the leſs variation there is in this reſpect, ſo much the 
better. But in what manner could theſe purpoſes be effectuated near 
ſo well, as by allowing a bounty for exportation when the price 
is too low, and admitting of an importation when it is too high ? 


It has been already ſaid, that agriculture, like every other ma- 
nufacture, can only flouriſh when there is a conſtant and a ſteady 
market for its products. By means of theſe laws, no man is a- 
fraid of ever overſtocking the market. He 1s ſure of always 
getting his whole crop ſold at a moderate price, and therefore ex- 
erts himſelf to the utmoſt of his power to rear as extenſive and as 


weighty crops as poſſible. And is not the perpetual abundance | 


in the nation that is produced by this means, the beſt ſecurity 
that the manufacturer can ever have, that he can never experience 
a ſevere ſcarcity ? 


But were the farmer either prevented from exporting when 
prices were moderate, or deprived of the bounty when very low, 
what would be the conſequence ? When a crop was abundant, 
the whole people in the country could not conſume nearly the 
whole quantity of grain produced. ; — the markets would be o- 
verſtocked ; the farmer could not {ſell his grain; — the prices 
of courſe would be exceedingly reduced ; — manufacturers would 
turn idle and inſolent; — commiſſions from abroad could not be 
executed in a proper time by our manufacturers; —and foreign 
merchants would be obliged to apply to other markets for theſe 
goods; —farmers would be unable to pay their rents ;— proprie- 

cors 
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tors would be diſtreſſed for want of theſe, and the whole nation 
would be thrown into the moſt violent ferment that could be ima- 
But the evil does not reſt here. 


gined. 


When the farmer experienced ſuch grievous diſtreſs from a glut 
of the market with corn, — it is not to be imagined that he would 
proceed with alacrity in his preparations for another crop. Ti- 
mid and irreſolute, his labours would be feeble, and he would 
even with that ſucceeding crops ſhould not be ſo abundant, In 
theſe circumſtances little grain would be ſowed, and the ground 
for that little imperfectly prepared; ſo that whatever ſeaſon fol- 
lowed, the crop could not be abundant ; bur if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove unfavourable, half the quantity of grain that was neceſ- 
fary for the ſuſtenance of the inhabitants would not be produced, 
and inevitable famine mult be the conſequence, 


It is unneceſſary to paint the cruel diſtreſs that mult attend ſuch 
a calamity ; — but this calamity in theſe circumſtances would be 
unavoidable, Thus prices fluctuating perpetually from one ex- 
treme to another, — the farmers and other labourers would be al- 
ternately involved in the moſt abject poverty, or wallowing in 
deſtructive plenty. Nor would it be poſſible to carry on any con- 
ſiderable manufacture in a nation ſo circumſtanced as this. 


Such, however, was the miſerable ſtate of Britain for many 
ages before theſe ſalutary laws were enacted; and ſuch, in ſome 
meaſure, at preſent is the ſtate of ſome modern nations, which 
hardly ſtand in need of any other circumſtance, but a ſteady ad- 
herence to ſuch a ſyſtem of legiſlation, to outrival us in almoſt e- 
very branch of manufactures, In theſe unhappy times it was 


no unuſual thing for the price of grain to be ten times as high at 
2 one 
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one time as it had been only a few months before, — and ſome- 
times thirty or forty times the price that it uſually ſells for at pre- 
ſent * ; whereas now the greateſt variation that is ever experien- 
ced, hardly at any time amounts to one third of its uſual price. 


. 


| Might not the Britiſh nation of old be with propriety compa- 


* The aſſertion in the text may perhaps appear ſo extraordinary, as to require 
a particular illuſtration. The following facts, ſelected from many others of the ſame 
ſort that may be ſeen in Fleetwood's Chronicon pretigſum, will, I hope, prove ſatiſ- 
factory. 
In the year 1316 wheat fell from L. 4 to 6s. 8d. per quarter; i. e. to one 
twelfth of the price it bore within a few months; — and this 6s. 8 d. was above 


three times its uſual ſelling-price at that time. 
Again, anno 1361 wheat was ſold at 28. per quarter, although in 1359 it was 
fo high as L. 1: 6:8; which is more than thirteen times the former price. 

And fo late as anno 1557, wheat before harveſt ſold for L. 2 : 13 : 4; and after 
harveſt for 8s. per quarter. | | 
In the year 1455, wheat ſold for 18. 2 d. per quarter; in-1434, for L.1:6:8; 
in 1387, for 2 8. 1316, L.4; — 1288, at 8 d.; — and in 1269, at L. 6: 8: 4, 
per quarter. Thus the prices were at one time 193 times more than at another; 
- and if allowance is made between the weight of the ſhilling in the year 1455 
from what it was in the year 1269, as appears by the table in the appendix, it will 
be found, that the L. 6: 8 : 4 at the laſt period, contained as much filver as nearly 
two hundred ſhillings at the former; ſo that the quarter of wheat was really at one 
time near three hundred. times the price that it coſt at the other. What would be 
the dreadful conſequences if the variations in this article ſhould be in any reſpe& 
approaching to this at preſent ! 

By the ſame table it appears, that the L. 6: 8 : 4 in the year 1269, contained as 
great a weight of filver, as about L. 20 Sterling at preſent; and if it be ſuppoſed 
that the value of money was at that time only three times what it is now, — a quar- 
ter of wheat would then coſt a ſum equal to L. 60 now. But the medium-price 
of wheat now does not exceed 30s. or 318. per quarter; fo that the price was 
ſometimes forty times more than the uſual price of this necefſary article of life in 
our days, 
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red in this reſpect to a mill that had been erected by an ignorant 
nechanic upon the principal bed of a mountain- ſtream, without 
either reſervoir or ſluices, that was uſeleſs one part of the year on 
account of the want of water, occaſioned by the ſummer heats,.— 
and at other times of the year could be of as little utility by rea- 
fon of the prodigious ſuperdbundance of water; ſo that the in- 
habitants could only be benefited by it for a few days in the year, 
and theſe ſo uncertain, as to make it be almoſt entirely. deſerted 
whereas now it reſembles a mill. conſtructed by a ſkilful architect 
upon the banks of a copious river, which never wants a ſuffi- 
ciency of water to keep it going even in the drieſt weather in ſum- 
mer, and, by means of ſluices properly contrived, never admits 
more water than is beneficial for.the mill at any time; a proper 
outlet being contrived, by which the ſuperfluous water is at all 
times thrown off with facility, ſo as never to interrupt in any de- 
gree the operations of the mill. Thus abundance without ſuper- 
fluity is at all times ſecured to the inhabitants, and they are per- 
mitted to carry on every domeſtic employment with tranquillity 
and eaſe *, 

It was from the contemplation of theſe beneficial conſequences 
that have accrued to Britain from the influence of our corn-laws, 
that I was induced to beſtow the high encomiums I formerly did 
upon the wiſdom that influenced the ſupreme council of our na- 
tion with reſpect to this ſubject. Nor could I help remarking 
with ſome ſort of amazement, that the ſame body of men ſhould 
have adopted a ſpirit of legiſlation ſo diametrically oppoſite to this 
with regard to our wool, and ſhould have ſo long perſiſted in it in 
ſpite of the experience they had had of the beneficial effects of 
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* Sce this ſubject more fully diſcuſſed in the Poſtſcript to this letter. 
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the one, as well as the baneful conſequences that. have reſulted 


from the other. 


The mind of Lewis XIV, of France was too narrow to be able 
to graſp the great idea that animated them in the firſt inſtance; 
but their conduct in the other reſpect was perfectly adapted to 
the meanneſs of his underſtanding; ſo that he imitated them in 
this particular in many of his edicts. Among others, the owners 
of flocks in France were reſtricted from ſelling their wool to any 
others than the manufacturers in their neighbourhood, The con- 
ſequence of which was, that the wool-growers neglecting that 
branch of culture, wool became ſcarce and dear, which in the end 
entirely ruined the manufactures of ſeveral places in Picardy, Ar- 
tois, Hainault, French Flanders, &c, And other reſtrictions 


of 


* « La qualite des etoffes eſt afſez ordinairement determinee par la nature des 
&« Jaines qu'on recucille dans les proviaces ou elles exiſtent, Il y a toujours moins 
ec de profit & de commodite a employer des laines etrangeres que celles des lieux. 
& On evite par- Ià les frais de tranſport, & on a Pavamtage en tirant de la premiere 
& main, de prevenir les fraudes que les circulateurs & les entremittcurs ont cou» 
© tume de faire pour donner le change aux acheteurs, 

« Cette verite a ete tellement reconaue, qu'on en a voulu faire une loi. Il y a des 
* reglemens qui defendent aux proprietaires des troupeaux de vendre leurs laines a 
d'autres entrepreneurs, que ceux des manufactures voilines de leur reſidence. 
« Tant que la contrainte n'a pas ſuivi cette diſpoſition, Vinteret commun du 
cultivateur & da fabricant en demontroit-Putilite, &-cn aſsdroit l' execution. 
Mais des qu'on en eat fait une regle de conduite, dont on ne pouvcit plus $2 
carter ſans encourir des peines, le cultivateur entra en defiance, & crat qu'on 
vouloit faire pancher la balance du cote du marchand, & le favouriſer à ſon Pres 
« judice, L'effet de ce reglement fur contraire à celui qu'on croyoit pouvoir ca | 
5 attendre, 


c« 


La matiere premiere devenant plus rare & plus chere, nombre d'enterpreneurs 
* furent obliges de quitter la partie, & de ſe livrer à d'autres genres d' occupation. 
Pp 2 « Cette 
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of the ſame ſort were producing firailar effects in other parts of the 
country, till the miniſtry of late perceived the error of their pre- 
deceſſors, and by repealing theſe reſtrictive edicts in many in- 
ſtances , have brought the manufactures of France to a much 

c more 


Cette eſpece de rẽvolution a cauſe la ruine de bien des atteliers qui exiſtoient à la 
fin du ſiecle paſse dans la Picardie, dans PArtois, dans le Haynault, et dans la 
« Flandre Francoiſe.” Trait des bétes à laine, p. 817. 
Again, he obſerves to the ſame effect, p. 695. when ſpeaking of the manufac- 
ture of temmies at Mans in the province of Maine.“ La laine qu'on payoit dix- 
* huit a vingt ſols, vaut preſentement trente cinq a quarante ſols & plus; la hauſſe 
de ce prix vient de la rarete de la matiere, met le manufacturier dans la neceſlite 
« de vendre ſon etoffe plus chere, &c. | 
« Apres Pannee 1749, où Pintroduction des laines etrangeres fut permiſe par 
les arrets des 12me Novembre & gme Decembre de la meme annee, qui exemp- 
5 tirent de tous droits les matieres premieres venant de Vetranger, on fit entrer dans 
46 la Maine beaucoup de laines de Barbarie, qui revenoient à tres bon compte. 
& Mais il arriva queen alimentant des laines du Levant les manufactures, on 
& laiſſa aux cultivateurs celles dont ils avoient eu juſques- là un debit regle & aſ- 
« ſure, ce qui les obligea à ne plus penſer qu*aux deux objets de la boucherie & 
“du fumier, et leur fit negliger le ſoin de la laine. 
« L'etranger s'appercevant que Vetoffe n'avoit plus la meme fineſſe, & la meme 

c bonte, ceſſa d'en tirer la meme quantite.' ; 
Il paroit que ce temps eſt Pepoque du decouragement des cultivateurs, & d'un 
ie changement prejudicable à la propogation des bonnes eſpeces, dont la diminu- 
* tion emporte neceſſairement le rencheriſemeat des bonnes laines.” 
This is a caſe ſo parallel to that of England, and its effects have been ſo ſimilar 
to what has been experienced there, that I could not refuſe myſelf the pleaſure of 
quoting it. | 


After having told that the province of Rouſillon was in the cuſtom of carry- 
ing on a conſiderable commerce with Spain for the ſale of fatted ſheep, Mr Car- 
lier obſerves, that ce commerce fut interrompu en 1711 & Poccaſion d'une morta- 
« lite de beſtiaux, qui deſola le Rouſſillon, & les autres provinces du royaume. 


A . . , . 9 3 
On crit alors que la conſervation des eſpeces demandoit qu'on en defendit lex 
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more dung ſtate than moſt of the * of Britain would 
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te portation chez Petranger. Un arret du conſeil du 15me Juin 1911 porte cette 
defence ſous: des peines rigoureuſes. La prohibition fut confirmee d' annte en 
« annee juſqu'en 1717. 

« La France ayant ete affligee d'une autre epidemie generale en 1740, on eut 
t recours au meme expedient. Le conſeil rendit le 7me Juin de cette meme annee 
« un arret, qui defendoit la ſortie & la vente du berail hors du royaume, ſous 
% peine de confiſcation, & de trois mille livres d'amende. 

« Cet etat de prohibition ſubſiſtoit encore vingt ans après: & le Rouſſillon en fut- 
ec froit plus qu' aucune autre province, étant prive par là de debouches pour Ic 
« commerce de ſes troupeaux d'engrais. Les cultivateurs, n'ayant d'autre ret- 
« ſource que les boucheries du pays pour la vente du gras, prenoient le parti dc 
« faire paſſer leurs beſtiaux en fraude dans les provinces fronticrs d'Eſpagne, ou 
6 ils vendoient plus avantageuſement. 

« Une faifie de trois mille moutons, qui fut faite en 1762 ſur des pitures qui 
« traverſoient les montagnes pour arriver en Eſpagne, donna lieu au conſeil de 
*« connoitre, que le reglement rendu en 1740 dans la circonſtance de Vepidemic 
&« auroit dd etre revoque apres la ceſſation de ce fleau, parce que le meilleur moyen 
“de reparer les pertes de ce genre, eft de laiſſer aux cultivateurs la liberte des 
« remplacement, & de les encourager par Feſpoir d'une vente avantageuſe, ſoit à Ve- 
„ tranger, ſoit aux regnicoles, ce qui ne peut avoir lieu dans VFetat de prohibition 
“qui prive le colon de la facilite de tirer le meilleur parti de ſes productions. 

“Ces conſiderations determinerent le. conſeil à rendre un arret le 17me Aout 
“ 1763, par lequel il eſt ordonne qu'à Vavenir les beſtiaux pourront librement 
« ſortir a Petranger & venir de Vetranger dans le royaume, en payant ſeulement 
© pour tous droits, tant à la ſortie, qu? à la rentree, un demi pour cent de valeur; 
les declarant au ſurplus exempts de tous droits de la circulation dans les diffe- 
* rentes provinces du royaume. Et à fin deviter les difficultes qu'une evaluation 
„ arbitraire pourroit faire 'naitre dans les bureaux des frontiers, le Roi fixe par le 
meme arret la valeur & le droit de chaque eſpece. 

Ce reglement produiſit Veffet le plus avantageux dans toutes les provinces du 
* rToyaume. Les choſes changerent bientot de face dans le Rouflillon. L'ancien 
** commerce reprit vigueur, & reparut avec plus d'activitè que par le paſe, \ cauſe 


de la modicite des droits, dont la fixation ſur le pied de la valeur des pieces de 


** berail ne dependoit plus de Videe des preposts aux bureavx de ſortie. A la fin 
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be willing to admit of . And if they ſhould at length adopt, and 
ſteadily adhere to our ſyſtem of corn-laws, every thing 1s to be 
| feared 


de Pannee 1766 on faiſoit etat dans un ſeul bureau de ſortie de vingt-quatre 
*« mille betes exportees à Vetranger.” Traite des betes à̃ laine, p. 597. 


Les draps noirs de Sedan Pemportent preſentement en fineſſe ſur ceux qui ſor- 
« tent des premiers atteliers Angleterre et de Hollande.” 76. p. 745. 

Le commerce des ſeuls draps Londrins exportes dans le Levant produiſent an- 
% nuellement aux negocians du Languedoc pour plus de vingt millions d'affaires.“ 
1b. p. 844. If by affaires here is meant livres, the amount is near 1,000,000 l. 
Sterling for draps Londrins alone exported annually from Languedoc. 

We learn from the ſame author, that, in the year 1766, Sedan, and the places 
depending on it, employed 979 cloth-weavers, and fifty- ſix looms for ſerges; and 
that the manufactures of that place were that year valued at 6,279,578 livres; and 


that, in the year 1767, they were valued at - Livres 6,952,574 
Reims manufactured goods that year, valued at - - 6,800,024 
Chalons in the ſame year, _— - - — - 562,184 
Troyes in the year 1766, - - - - - 2,400, 783 
Rhetel, in the year 176%, * — - — 218,188 

Total amount of the manufactures in Normandy, 16,933,753 


In the generality of Rowen, comprehending the capital, Elbeuf, Louviers, 
Andelis, &c. annee commune, 


Livres. 
18 a 1900 draps, valant pres de - - - - 7,000,000 
3500 a 4000 pieces eſpagnalottes, 1,200 a - - 1,500,000 
4000 a 4500 p. de flanelle, 360 a - SS” 490,000 
5000 p. de frocs, TT - - - 500,000 
480 a 500 pinchinats, - 125 a 2 - - 130, ooo 
450 a 500 ratines, - 230 a - - - 260,000 
250 a 260 ſerges, - 23a - 55S - 24,000 
Dans le generalite de Caen, 

11 a 1200 draps, — 8 a - - - 990,000 

7 a 8000 pieces d'eſtoffes, - 8 - 600,000 


Carried forward 11,314,000 
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feared from that potent rival in manufactures, if we do not ſtre- 
nuouſly exert ourſelves, ſo as to neglect none of thoſe advantages 
that Heaven has given us over them, 


If France and England, in ſeme inſtances, have hurt their 
manufactures, by endeavouring to give them an undue aſcenden- 
cy over the intereſts of agriculture, — ] ſhould be ſorry to think, 
that the gentlemen of Scotland ſhould come to hurt the intereſts 
of agriculture an this country, by endeavouring to encourage it 
too much, and by giving it an undue preference to manufactures, 
which they ſeem to aim at a little too much by ſome late laws that 
have been paſſed with regard to Scotland; I mean the law paſſed 
in 1773, by which the ports of Scotland are always ordered to be 


{hut 
Brought forward, 11,314,000 

Dans le generalite Alencon, 
600 pieces de draps, - - - - 72,000 
38 a 40,000 pieces d'eſtoffes, valant, - - - 2,300,000 
Total in the generality of Rowen, Alengon, and Caen, 13,686,000 
In Normandy, - * 8 ” 16,933,753 
30,619,753 


Thus do the woollen manufactures in this very ſmall diſtrict of France amount an- 
nually to the value of nearly 1,500,000 1. Sterling. 

This author concludes his review of the woollen manufactures of France with 
this remark. ot; OY 

« A Pavenement de M. Colbert au miniſtere, il ſortoit de France, annee com- 
mune, pres de quatre-vingt millions, dHavjourd'hni, qu'on payoit à Vinduftrie de 
Petranger en emplettes de draps fine & de pluſieurs ſortes Metoffes, 

A la fin de Padminiſtration de M. Trudaine, on faiſoit etat de cent ſoixante dix 


mille pieces de draps ſortant annuellement des manufactures de France, evaluees à 


vingt· huit ou vingt-neuf millions, & de 760 a 770 pieces de toutes ſortes d'etoffes, 
valant 
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ſhut againſt importation of oat- meal when the, Ns of it is not 
above ſixteen ſhillings per boll. 55 0 2 


** > ; 


on 


It "TOUR evident to me, PE this law "Wy kn Ba with a 
view to keep up the prices of corn in this country at that high | 
rate, which every one muſt allow is above the medium- price of 
this kind of grain. It was perhaps imagined that this would en- 
courage agriculture,' enable tenants to give higher rents, and thus 
tend to promote in a high degree the intereſts of men of landed 


property. 


I would be ſorry to think, that an idea ſo narrow as this is, ſhould 


| valant 54 a 55 ooo, ooo, ce qui donne un produit total de 82 a 84, ooo, ooo,“ — or 
about 4, ooo, ooo J. Sterling, which France now nally gains by her woollca 
manufacture. 

Ce calcul eſt independent du prix des etoffes communes à Pufage du bas peuple, 
aue les menagers & les gens de campagne ont Phabitude de faire fabriquer par des 
tiſſerands, auxquels ils livrent la matiere premiere.” ICP 

Thus it appears that France, in leſs than a hundred years, has improved her 

woollen manufactures ſo much, that, inſtead of importing from others to the va- 

tne of 80 millions of livres, the now exports to the value of 84 millions annually ; 
which is a gain to the nation of 164 millions, or about 7, 500, ooo I. Sterling; and 
her annual exports, now amounting to near 4,000,000 I. Sterling, is perhaps 
orcater than the annual exports from England, as appears by the following cuſton- 
houſe-entries as low as the year 1743. 


Woollen exports from England. 


1739» L. 3,218,273 
1740, ——— 23,056,720 
1741, —— 3,669, 734 
1742, 3,358,787 
2743. — 35541,558 
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ever be heedleſsly adopted by ſuch a truly reſpectable body of 
men as the repreſentatives in parliament for Scotland will be al- 
lowed to be. To aim at ſeparating the intereſts of manufactures 
from that of agriculture, is like endeavouring to ſeparate the ſha- 
dow from its ſubſtance ; — and every attempt to do this, as it is at 
the ſame time fooliſh and unjuſt, muſt end in the diſappointment 
of its projector, and prove detrimental to the intereſts of thoſe 
very perſons it was moſt intended to ſerve, 


We have already had occaſion to ſee this maxim confirmed by 
many examples, Nor is it difficult to foreſee, that this inſtance 
will ſoon furniſh another, if the policy adopted ſhould be conti- 
nued for ſorne time: for if grain, by this means, ſhould be kept 
up at a high rate for a few years, many men would be induced 
to take farms at a pretty advanced rent, in the hopes of its conti- 
nuing, and would exert themſelves as much as poſlible to rear 
abundance of corn. By this means, with ordinary ſeaſons, 
more corn will be reared than the people of the country can con- 
ſume ; — the markets will be overſtocked; — prices will be redu- 
ced extremely ; — theſe tenants will be unable to pay their rents ; 
— and the proprietors, and the country in general, be reduced 
to a much worſe ſtate than if no ſuch law had ever taken place *, 


It ought therefore to be inſtantly repealed, before theſe baneful 
effects can have taken place, — and a new ſyſtem of laws for this 
part of Scotland be introduced in its ſtead, calculated to preſerve 
grain as much as poſſible at the medium price, without allowing 


* See this ſubject more fully treated of in the Poſtſcript to this letter. 
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it to go ſenſibly above or below it, — which will prove to be in the 
end moſt highly beneficial to all orders of people in the country, 


When equity influences the councils of a nation, the laws that 


they enact will ſeldom fail to prove beneficial to all the members 
of the community. 
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An examination of the objections brought by Dr Smith againſt the 
bounty on exportation of corn in England. The bounty does not, 
as he alledges, raiſe the price of corn higher than it naturally would 
be both in years of plenty and in years of ſcarcity ; it only prevents 
it from falling immoderately low in the one caſe, or riſmg excęſſive- 
ly high in the other caſe. The bounty is attended with no pecu- 
lian advantage to the merchant importer and exporter of corn. 
It does not encreaſe their buſineſs. The importation is not aug- 
mented by an encreaſe of exportation, but directly the reverſe. 
Hluſtrated by examples.—— It does not prevent the ſurplus of one 


year from relieving the deficiency of another ; but, on the contrary, 
it is the only prafticable means of making the great plenty of ordi- 
nary crops effettually ſupply the deficiency of one that is unuſually 
ſeanty. It has a natural tendency to moderate the price of gram 
upon the whole, — and to keep the market much more fleady than it 
naturally would be. The bounty operates in the ſame way as an 
inſurance-premum in any other hazardous trade. Beneficial effects 
that reſult from this arrangement. Hints tending to render the 
corn-laws ftill more perfect, and more beneficial to the country, — 
The above reaſoning corroborated by facts. Other objections exa- 
mined,——— The parallel drawn by Dr Smith between the influences 
of the Engliſh corn-laws and the laws of Spain and Portugal, 
with regard to the precious metals, does not apply. Difference be- 
| tween the commerce of gram, and that of almoſt every other article. 
ther objettions conſidered. The bounty really tends to en- 
courage the production of corn, and is truly a bounty on production. 
It does not ſerve to bolſter up an unprofitable commerce, — but to 
regulate a commerce that never can be ſtopt, without producing the 
moſt fatal canſequences. The bounty in fact cofts the nation no- 
thing, — but, on the cantrary, tends to enrich it in the moſt efſential 
manner. Other poſitions examined. Corn is not, ſtrictly ſpeal- 
mg, the commodity that regulates the price of all others. Illu 
ſtrated by various examples. The price of corn itſelf is regula- 
ted in many caſes by that of manufactures, The real price of 
corn may be altered as well as that of every other commodity. 
Facts directly contraditt the whole of Dr Smith's reaſoning on 
this head. General concluſion —— The bounty on corn is perhaps 
the wiſeft political inſtitution that has graced the annals of any cout- 
try. Propoſal for amending the corn-laws with regard to Scot- 
tand. | | 
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LETTER THIRTEENTH. 


On the nature and influence of the BOUNTY 


ON 
CORN, and the other corn-Laws of Great Bri- 
tain. 


Ince writing the above, I have ſeen the very ingenious treatiſe 
of Dr Adam Smith on the nature and cauſes of the wealth of 


nations; and am ſorry to find, that I have the misfortune to differ 
in opinion from an author of ſuch extenſive knowledge, and liberal 
ſentiments, on a ſubject of ſo much real importance as that which 


is here treated of. And as it may be ſuppoſed that the opinion of 
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ſuch a reſpectable author will have great weight on the generality of 
mankind, it is of much importance to examine, whether that opinion 
has been adopted in conſequence of juſt reaſoning, or the reverſe: 
for the wiſeſt of mankind may be at times miſled. Let this be 
my excuſe for here endeavouring to inveſtigate this ſubject with a 
more than ordinary degree of preciſion. 


The reader will eaſily perceive, that the applauſe I have beſtow- 
ed above on the general ſyſtem of corn-laws in England, is found- 
ed entirely on the ſuppoſition that they are peculiarly calculated 
to prevent the fluctuation of the price of grain: — An object that 
will be allowed to be of the higheſt importance to the well-being 
of almoſt every individual of the ſtate. This object ſeems, how- 
ever, to have been entirely overlooked by Dr Smith, who con- 
ſiders the bounty on corn only as a contrivance calculated to en- 
hance the price of grain, and thus to give an exorbitant profit to 
the farmer and corn-merchant : — Conſiderations which, if ever 
they influenced the legiſlature, it muſt be acknowledged, were 
little deſerving their favourable notice, and which were entirely 
diſregarded by me. This may in ſome meaſure account for our 
differing in opinion. But as it appears to me that Dr Smith's 
reaſoning on this ſubject is not ſo ſtrictly accurate as what we u- 
ſually meet with in that valuable performance, I find it neceſſary 
to examine ſome of theſe paſſages with particular attention; and 
hope, that while I mean to proceed with that candid impartiality 
which becomes one who is in ſearch of truth, I ſhall no where 
forget myſelf ſo far, as to loſe the deference juſtly due to one of 
ſuch a reſpectable character. 


{© In years of plenty,” ſays he, it has been already obſerved, 
the bounty by occaſioning an extraordinary exportation, ne- 
| * ceſſarily 
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46 ceſſarily keeps up the price of corn in the home market above 
e what it would naturally fall to. To do ſo, was the avowed 
« purpoſe of the inſtitutton. In years of ſcarcity, though the 
bounty is frequently ſuſpended, yet the great exportation 
«* which it occaſions in years of plenty, muſt frequently hinder 
% more or leſs the plenty of one year from relieving the ſcarcity of an- 
other. Both in years of plenty and in years of ſcarcity, there- 
“ fore, the bounty neceſſarily tends to raiſe the money- price of 
© corn ſomewhat higher than it otherwiſe would be in the home 
* market *,”—— The hurtful effects of which general riſe of 


price, ſuppoſing it real, he afterwards points out at great length. 


Thar the bounty has a neceſlary tendency to raiſe the price of 
grain, not only ſomewhat, but a great deal, higher than it naturally 
would be, in years of plenty, in the home market, will not be de- 
nied ; but it has been already ſhowed in the preceding letter, that 
this circumſtance 1s attended with the moſt beneficial conſe- 
quences ; not to the farmer only, but to the ſtate in general, and 
to almoſt every individual in it. This circumſtance, there- 
fore, cannot be conſidered as diſadvantageous. 


If it tended, however, to raiſe the price of grain alſo in years 
of ſcarcity, it would indeed be a deſtructive inſtitution, and ought 
to be immediately aboliſhed : but that it tends as much to /ower 
the price of grain in times of ſcarcity, as to ai it in times of 
plenty, will, I hope, appear from the following conſiderations, 


If the bounty were withdrawn, it would of neceſſity follow, 


* Inquiry into the nature and cauſes of the wealth of nations, vol. 2. p. 96. 


that 
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that in years of plenty, the market being overſtocked, prices 
would naturally fall ; — not in exa& proportion to the amount of 
the ſurplus quantity, but a great deal below it. For where there 
are many ſellers and few buyers, it is well known, that in all 
caſes, but more eſpecially with regard to thoſe goods that are of 
a periſhable nature, as grain, the price will fall extremely below 

the ordinary rate. | 


When this ſhould happen,— not to mention the general ſtag- 
nation to the induſtry of the whole nation that would enſue, the 
farmer in particular would find himſelf thrown into the moſt diſ- 
agreeable embarraſſment. A part of his corn would remain on 
hand; and the low price he would receive for what he could (ell, 
would be ſo far from replacing to him the whole of his outlay, 
with the ordinary profits of ſtock *, that he would find himſelf 
unable to proſecute his ordinary employment with profit. 


Let us, however, ſuppoſe, that he ſhould be able, tho' with diffi- 
culty, to bear this ſhock, and that he ſhould labour his ground 
for the enſuing crop with the ſame ſpirit as uſual, If that year 
ſhould alſo turn out to be a year of plenty, the ſavings of his 
former crop, together with the ſurplus produce of this crop, add- 
ed to the neceſſity the farmer would be under to ſell at any rate, 
would now reduce the price ſo very low, that he would be in- 
volved in {till greater and more inevitable diſtreſs. His ſtock, 
inſtead of being profitably employed for producing more grain, 
| and putting in motion a greater quantity of national induſtry, 


I] here, and through the whole of this Poſtſcript, adopt the general terms em- 
ployed by Dr Smith, as I think they apply with peculiar propriety to the ſubject 
treated of. 


would 
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would be locked up in attempting to preſerve” a periſhable com- 
modity, Which no care nor expence could poſſibly preſerve for 
any conſiderable length of time. And no man knows better than 
Dr Smith, what are the inconveniencies that reſult from thus 


locking up the productive ſtock of any community. 


It does not, however, import our preſent argument, to point 
out theſe inconveniencies with a ſcrupulous minuteneſs. It is 


ſufficient for our pur poſe here to obſerve, that in a few years of 


moderate abundance, the farmers in theſe circumſtances would find 
themſelves unable to follow their employment with profit, and 


would therefore be obliged, either to abandon it, or by a leſs- 


ſpirited culture to raiſe leſs grain, ſo as to enhance the price. Leſs 
corn, in either of theſe caſes, would inevitably be produced; and 
thus the farmer, by inſuring a ſcanty crop, would ſecure to him- 
ſelf a certain market, and a good price. 


In conſequence of this neceſſary ſyſtem of conduct, ſcanty 
crops would no doubt be produced, even in favourable ſeaſons ; 
— but if, along with this artificial ſcarcity, it ſhould ſo happen, 
that the ſeaſons were alſo unfavourable, the deficiency would be fo 
very great, that the ſmall ſurplus ſavings of former years, dimi- 
niſhed by the innumerable accidents to which theſe muſt ever be 
expoſed, would afford but a very trifling ſupply, and would be 
very far from making up for the double deficiency that would a- 
riſe from an unfavourable ſeaſon and imperfect cultivation : and 


if we had already occaſion to remark, that the price of grain was 


unreaſonably lowered when a ſmall proportion of it remained 
unſold, it will readily occur to every reader, that the price will be 
ſtill more exorbitantly raiſed when the quantity of grain ſhall 


thus fall a little ſhort of the demand there is for it. 
Rr And 
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And if a ſecond year of ſcarcity ſhould ſucceed the firſt, as 
there would then be no ſurplus ſavings, the price would, if poſ- 
ble, be raiſed ſtill higher, and the people be involved in greater 
diſtreſs, 


If it ſhould be alledged, that an unlimited freedom of impor- 
tation and exportation of grain at all times, would in ſome mea- 
fare alleviate theſe evils, by taking from the farmer his ſurplus 
produce in years of plenty, and by ſupplying the deficiencies of 
a ſcanty crop by an importation from other countries in years of 
ſcarcity, I readily allow, that it would produce theſe beneficial con- 
ſequences in ſome meaſure, although in a much leſs perfect degree 
than would naturally reſult from a well-regulated bounty on 
grain, But if Dr Smith means to inſinuate, that this unlimited 
freedom in the commerce of grain ſhould be ſubſtituted inſtead 
of the bounty, and would be attended with thoſe beneficial con- 
ſequences he enumerates, it would ſeem that he has been guilty 
of a ſmall inaccuracy of reaſoning on this occaſion, that deſerves 
to be pointed out, as he recurs to it in ſeveral other parts of his 


book, 


If a free commerce of corn ſhould alleviate the diſtreſs of the 
farmer, by taking from him in years of plenty his ſurplus pro- 
duce, and carrying it away to other places where it might be 
more needed at the time, it muſt follow, that, in this caſe, he 
fervines of former. years of plenty, being thus carried out of the 
country, could no more tend o moderate the price in times of ſcarcity, 
than if that ſuperfluous produce had been carried away in conſe- 
quence of the bounty ; ſo that Dr Smith muſt either give up 
with the free commerce of grain, or ſtrike off the ſavings of for- 


mer years from his liſt of advantages which the country is depri- 
ved 
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ved of only by the bounty, ſeeing it would be equally deprive 
of it by his favourite ſyſtem of a free commerce: and ſetting a- 
fide this article of the ſavings of former years, (an article beſide; 
in every poſſible ſtate of things more imaginary than real), I pre- 
ſume it will be impoſlible to ſhow, in what manner the bounty 
can have a tendency to raiſe the price of grain in years of ſcar city. 
Conſidered, therefore, merely in this view, of its tending to keep 
the market-price of grain more ſteady than it otherwiſe would 
be, the bounty would ſeem to be bighly beneficial to the ſtate. 
That this, however, is but ane of the many benefits it pro- 
cures, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhow in anſwering the following 
heavy charge brought by Dr Smith againſt the corn-laws and 
corn-merchants of England. 


© There is not” ſays ha % perhaps but one ſet of men 
“in the whole commonwealth, to whom the bounty either 
was or could be really ſerviceable. Theſe were the corn-mer- 
chants, the exporters and importers of corn. In years of plen- 
ty, the bounty neceſſarily occaſions a greater exportation than 
would otherwiſe have taken place; and by hindering the plen- 
ty of one year from relieving the ſcarcity of another, it occaſion- 
ed in years of ſcarcity a greater 1mportation than otherwiſe 
would have been neceſſary. It encreaſed the buſineſs of the 
corn-merchant in both; and in years of ſcarcity it not only en- 
abled him to import a greater quantity, but to fell it at a bet- 
ter price, and conſequently with a greater profit, than he other- 
wiſe could have made, if the plenty of one year had not been 
more or leſs hindered from relieving the ſcarcity of another, It 
is in this ſet of men accordingly that I have obſerved the great- 
eft zeal for the continuance or renewal of the bounty,” Vol. 2. 


P. 99. 
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4 Nothing can be more unjuſt and fallacious than che reaſoning 
in this paſſage; and it reſts on principles ſo diametrically oppo. 
fite to thoſe by which our author is uſually guided, as can hardly 
fail to excite ſome degree of aſtoniſhment in the mind of the at- 
tentive reader : yet ſo firmly have theſe heterogeneous: ideas taken 
poſſeſſion of his mind, that he repeats the fame ſentiments again 
and again in various places of his book; and dwells upon them as 
if they were fundamental axioms of the higheſt importance; which 
could not be controverted. It becomes neceſſary in theſe circum- 
ſtances to expoſe their fallacy. | 


No one who has read Dr Smith's performance can ever ſuppoſe 
he means to inſinuate, that the exportation and importation of 
corn ſhould be always prohibited ; I ſhall therefore omit taking 
any notice of the cõnſequences that would reſult from that ar- 
rangement. | 


But if exportation of corn 1s allowed of in years of plenty, and 
importation is not prohibited in years of ſcarcity, the corn-mer- 
chants would have at leaſt as much buſineſs without the bounty as 
with it, and it would be in their power to have much higher pro- 
fits : for if, in years of plenty, the quantity of grain ſhould be 
more than ſufficient to ſupply the home market, the price, it is 
evident, would fink ſo low as to enable the merchant to have a 
profit on exporting it, as well as at preſent. The exportation, I 
am indeed ſenſible, would in this caſe be ſoon very much dimi- 
niſhed ; — but neither the employment nor the profits of the 

merchant would be diminiſhed by that circumſtance, For 


Nothing can be more certain, (and Dr Smith will readily allow 
it), than that the quantity of grain raiſed in any country, will 
always 
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always be exactly proportioned:to the aur y and ſteady demand 
for it. When chel quantity of grain produced ſhall exceed that 
ordinary demand:; the farmer, finding no .vent for it, will be 
obliged- to. abandon that unprofitable trade, and betake himſelf 
to ſome other, 5 in which he can get more certain returns. If, on the 
contrary; the quantity produced ſhould fall ſhort of that demand, 
the price of grain would be raiſed ſo much by that circumſtance, as 
to encreaſe the farmer's profit beyond that of other trades; which 
- would: tempt ſo many to go to that buſineſs, as would by their 
competition with one another ſoon reduce the profits on agricul- 
ture to the fame general medium of profit as in other trades, 


Now, ae frets in Great Britain had only a demand for 
as much grain as the inhabitants of this iſland alone could an- 
nually conſume, they would raiſe no more than was juſt ſufficient 
for that purpoſe ordinary years, But if, beſides that, there were 
a certain and ſteady demand for a conſiderable quantity for ex- 
portation, that quantity alſo would be raiſed in ordinary years, 
But if the bounty were diſcontinued, there would be no certain 
and ſteady demand for exportation, ſo that no more grain would 
be reared in Britain in a year of ſcarcity, than would have been 
barely ſufficient to have ſupported the inhabitants if it had been 
an ordinary Crop ; in which caſe the deficiency of that ſcanty 
crop would fall to be made up by an importation from other coun- 
tries. In theſe circumſtances, therefore, the corn- merchant 
would have abundant employment in years of /carciif ; and as the 
inhabitants would be under the neceſſity of depending entirely 
upon him for their ſubſiſtence, he would have a better opportu- 
nity of enhancing the price, and of grinding the faces of the poor, 
than he can have according to the preſent ſyſtem, as will by and 


by more clearly appear, For, 4 
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On the other hand, — while the farmers continue to be em- 
ployed in rearing corn for exportation as well as for the home 
market, in a ycar of ſcarcity, the quantity that was deſtincd for 
exportation, comes to be naturally applied to make up the defi- 
ciency of chat part of the crop which was originally deſtined for 
the home market; ſo that, inſtead of being obliged to import 
che whole of that deficieney from abroad, which otherwiſe muſt 
of neceſſity have been done, the inhabitants are ſupplied chiefly, 
perhaps entirely, with their own home produce; and are thus 


merchants profits : — A ſaving of no trifling moment to them, 
And as the home market would be thus more abundantly ſup- 
plied than'it otherwife would have been, the inhabitants do not 
lie ſo much at the mercy of the corn-merchants, who are thus 
deprived of the poſſibility of demanding or of obtaining ſuch ex- 
travagant profits as they otherwiſe could have eaſily exacted. 


If, therefore, in the -preſent ſyſtem, the corn-merchants do 


leſs ; ſo that they have nearly the ſame quantum of employment 
in the one caſe as in the other: but with this very important dit- 
ference, that their profits are paid with infinitely greater eaſe to 
the ſubject, and benefit to the ſtate, by the help of the bounty, 
than they could have been without it. 


So far is the extraordinary exportation that may be occaſioned 
by the bounty in years of plenty, from occaſioning an extraordi- 
nary importation in years of ſcarcity, according to Dr Smith's 
hypotheſis, that it produces an effect directly the reverſe; For it 
will appear that the greater the quantity that is exported in years of 

plenty, 
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plenty; the quantity imported in years of ſcarcity will neceſſarily 
be ſmall in proportion to it. 


An example will make this plain to the meaneſt capacity. 


Loet us ſuppoſe, that the greateſt variation, in the total amount of 
the crop between a year of the greateſt plenty and one of the 
greateſt ſcarcity, amounts to one fourth of the whole crop. 


Let us again ſuppoſe, that the ordinary and conſtant export, 
did, in years of medium plenty, amount to one eighth of the 
whole produce, the farmer would in this caſe be in the conſtant 
practice of rearing one eighth more grain than ſupplied the inha- 
bitants in ordinary years ; 1o that when the crop, through the un- 
favourableneſs of the ſeaſons, fell ſhort of its ordinary quantity 
one eighth part, there would ſtill be enough in the country to 
ſupply che internal demand; as the eighth part of it that was de- 
ſtined for exportation would exactly ſupply the deficiency, No 
importation, therefore, would be needed in this caſe, 


mounted to no more than one fixteenth ; although, in the caſe 
above ſuppoſed, this ſixteenth part which was allotted for expor- 
tation ſhould be kept at home, there would ſtill remain a deficien- 
cy of another ſixteenth; to make up for which deficiency, recourſe 
muſt be had to importation. Nor will it be poſſible to obtain it 
from abroad till the price in the home market ſhall riſe to ſuch a 
rate as to pay for freight, inſurance, and merchants profits, to 
enable them to bring it from foreign countries. It is plain, 
however, that if the deficiency of the crop had in this caſe a- 
mounted to no more than one fixteenth of the medium years, 
ther? 
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there would have been no occaſion for any importation; ſo that, 
according to this arrangement alſo, it would be but ſeldom that 


corn could be imported, and then in ſmall quantities only. 


But if, inſtead of one eighth, or one ſixteenth, the uſual quan- 
tity exported ſhould have amounted to one fourth of the whole 
crop in ordinary years, it would follow, that in the greateſt ſcar- 
city that could ever happen frem bad ſeaſons, there would ill 
remain one eighth for exportation after the deficiency occaſioned 
by the bad crop was fully ſupplied. According to this arrange- 
ment, the inhabitants would enjoy an univerſal abundance in 
ſpite of the greateſt variation of ſeaſons : nor could their markets 
ever experience any fluctuations of price but thoſe that ſhould de- 
pend on foreign markets; which might be eaſily ſo regulated by 
the bounty as to be ſcarce ever felt, 


So far, therefore, 1s an extraordinary exportation in years of 
plenty from giving the merchant 1mporters extraordinary employ- 
ment in years of ſcarcity, that if our ordinary exports were ſuffi- 
ciently abundant, they would annihilate entirely the buſineſs of 
the merchant importer: and the importation in years of ſcarcity 
muſt always be diminiſhed exactly in the ſame proportion as the 
ordinary quantity of corn exported in years of plenty ſhall en- 


creale. 


It is equally true, that ſo far is the exportation occaſioned by 
the bounty from hindering the plenty of one year from relieving 
the ſcarcity of another, as Dr Smith ſuppoles, that it is perhaps 
the only method that can be deviſed for effecting that purpoſe 


with any degree of laudable ceconomy. 


Ac 


1 
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As to the ſuppoſition that farmers would ever be induced to 
rear more grain than was neceſlary for ſupplying the demand in 
years of tolerable plenty, and that they ſhould make a conſtant 
practice of retaining the ſurplus quantity in their own poſſeſſion 
till a year of ſcarcity ſhould come, I frankly own, that the idea of 
it appears to me ſo extravagantly abſurd, when examined even 
with a ſlight degree of attention, that I ſhould ſuſpe 1 did not 
underſtand Dr Smith's meaning in the paſſages above quoted, and 
many others where he mentions the ſurplus of one crop relieving the 
deficiencies of another ; yet if it is not this he means, I own myſelf 
at a loſs to know what it is. If I am thus induced to give an- 
ſwers to an opinion that he never meant to maintain, I hope he will 
not attribute it to any deſire of miſrepreſenting his arguments, 
but purely to miſconception, It would have been well if 
he had expreſſed himſelf a little more clearly on this head. 
A few obſervations will ſuffice to ſhew the impracticability of 
{uch a plan as that above alluded to, 


Were a year of plenty to be ſucceeded immediately by a year of 
ſcarcity, and were that ſcarcity to be foreſeen beforehand, like 
that which happened to Joſeph in Egypt, ſuch a thing as this 
might ſomerimes be done. But ſhould ſeven years of plenty be 
ſucceeded by ſeven years of ſcarcity, can any one imagine, that 
the ſurplus produce of the plentiful years would be accumulated 
to ſupply a ſcarcity that might never perhaps be experienced: 
The hiſtory of Joſeph's dearth gives a ſufficient anſwer to the 
queſtion, No : — the farmer has not granaries to preſerve his 
grain, — he has not ſtock to carry on his ordinary operations 
withour regular annual returns : — and Dr Smith himſelf will 
tell us, that he would not have power to protect it from the mob, 
in a country like ours, were he poſſeſſed of every other conveni- 
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ence, Even if the internal dealer in corn ſhould come, like Jo- 
{eph, to the farmer's aſſiſtance, the immenſe accumulation of 
ſtock that would here be locked up, would deaden the general in- 
duſtry of the nation exceedingly, as all that ſtock muſt be with- 
drawn from ſome other productive employment. The waſte 
that would be ſuſtained by attempting to preſerve ſuch a periſh- 
able commodity, and the riſk the merchant would run of fire, of 
mobs, and of other diſaſters, would neceſlarily raiſe the price ſo 
much as could afford the merchant no fort of reaſonable profit 
but in years of abſolute famine, like that which heretofore enſla- 
ved Egypt. In ſhort, let us view this. undertaking in every poſ- 
{ible light, and we ſhall find it ſo cloſely environed with difficul- 
ties on every ſide, as to ſhow that it is altogether impracticable. 
Impracticable, however, as it is, it has been often attempted to be 
realiſed; and there are not wanting many inſtances of rich miſers 
in every corner of the country, who have endeavoured to augment 
their ſtores, by refuſing to ſell their grain in ordinary years, and 
attempting to keep it till times of ſcarcity : but they have ſuffer- 
ed ſo much for their temerity, as. clearly demonſtrates that ſuch a 
plan can hardly be followed in any caſe with ſafety, far leſs with 
profit; and ſufficiently authoriſes the wiſdom of the general 
maxim, That the farmer's beſt profit is the firſt ; and that it is always 
wiſe in him to take the current price of the year, however low 
that price may be. A prudent man, therefore, will have no ſa- 
vings of conſequence, even in, the moſt — year: — a fool, 

if he attempts it, will not have them long. 


But, in conſequence of the great exportation occaſioned by the 


bounty, it has been ſhowed, that a great ſurplus may be reared 


in plentiful years; which, inſtead of being preſerved a dead and 


decaying ſtock, is immediately ſent abroad. And in years of 
ſcarcity, 
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ſcarcity, the quantity which has been raiſed for ſucceeding that 
which was ſent abroad, by being directly applied to the uſe of the 
inhabitants, ſupplies, with the moſt judicious ceconomy, the de- 
ficiency of the home market. In this manner the farmer, by 
never finding that he can have too great a ſurplus produce in 
years of plenty, exerts himſelf as much as he can to raiſe more; 
and in this manner, and in this alone, can the ſurplus produce of 
a plentiful crop be made inſtrumental with the ſtricteſt economy 
in diminiſhing the deficiency of one that 15 more ſcanty, If this 
method had been adopted in Egypt, the people might have been 
all abundantly fed, and {till have retained their freedom during 
the ſeven years of famine, inſtead of becoming ſlaves to the cruel 
policy of Joſeph. 
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Thus it appears, that Dr Smith's reaſoning, as to the particulars 
here inveſtigated, is entirely fallacious; and that the concluſions he 
draws from every poſition, are not only erroneous, but even di- 
realy the reverſe of what they ought to have been. I would 
therefore apply to the merchant importer and exporter of grain, 
the obſervations he makes upon the importance of the internal 
corn-merchant, as they are equally applicable to both: For in this 
enlarged ſenſe I perfectly agree with him in thinking, that“ after 
'* the buſineſs of the farmer, that of the corn-merchant is in 
reality the trade, which, if properly protected and encouraged, 
would contribute the moſt to the raiſing of corn. It would 
ſupport the trade of the farmer in the ſame manner as the 
trade of the wholeſale dealer ſupports the manufacturer.“ Af- 
ter what has been ſaid, it is unneceſſary to add, that he has been 
induced to make a diſtinction between theſe two claſſes of corn- 


merchants in conſequence of purſuing a train of fallacious argu- 
mentation, 
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It is not, therefore, becauſe the bounty upon corn has a ten- 
dency to encreaſe the price of grain, and thus apparently to en- 
rich the proprietor and farmer, or becauſe it encreaſes the buſi- 
neſs and profits of the merchant exporter and importer of corn, 
that 1 have beſtowed fuch praiſes upon this ſyſtem of legiſlation, 
No political ſyſtem that ſhould aim at giving one claſs of citizens 
an undue preference to other claſſes, could be juſtly entitled to any 
degree of praiſe from a well-informed member of the ſtate, But 
it is becauſe that at che ſame time that it has a natural tendency 
to moderate the price of grain upon the whole, it affords a conſtant 
market to the farmer, (which is the ſureſt way of promoting alike 
the intereſts of agriculture and of national induſtry) ; but more 
eſpecially, becauſe it tends in the moſt direct manner to prevent 
the price of grain from ever riſing to an extravagant rate, or 
falling to an unreaſonable abaſement, which I confider as a benefit 
of the higheſt and moſt general importance; as it more effeually 
promotes the general induſtry of all ranks of people, and thus 
augments the vigour and internal felicity of the ſtate, than any 
other circumſtance that could be named. 


And that the bounty has a natural tendency to-produce all theſe 
ſalutary effects, in a higher degree than would be produced by 
an unlimited freedom as to the commerce of grain ; and, in par- 
ticular, that it neceſſarily moderates the price of grain in years of 
ſcarcity, inſtead of raiſing it higher than it otherwiſe would be, 
as Dr Smith aſſerts, will appear to the reader, I hope, very plain, 
not only frem what has been already ſaid, but alſo from the fol- 
lowing parallel between the conſequences that would be the re- 


ſult of a free trade in corn, compared with that which is regula- 
ted by the bounty. 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, Without the help of the bounty, no corn could ever have 


been exported till the price fell ſo low in our own market as to be 


the whole amount of freight, inſurance, commiſſion, and mer- 
chants profit, below the then ſelling price of grain in ſome foreign 
market to which it could be carried. In which caſe it muſt have 
been at leaſt the whole amount of the bounty below the loweſt 
price it can poſſibly ever fall to where that is allowed, 


Secondly, There never could have been any corn imported till 


the price in Britain ſhould have exceeded that in ſome foreign 


ſtate from whence it could be brought, by the full amount of the 
freight, inſurance, and merchants profits, for tranſporting it : 
which articles in time of war, or other diſaſtrous occurrences, 
muſt have been on fome occaſions extremely high. Whereas it 


has been ſhewed, that were exportation duly encouraged by a well- 
regulated bounty, the home market would at all times be abun- 


dantly ſupplied, merely by detaining at home our own ſurplus 


produce in years of ſcarcity ; and thus the whole freight and other. 


charges be ſaved to the conſumer ; which alone would be an ar- 
ticle of very great national advantage. But if it be likewiſe con- 
ſidered, that in conſequence of this plenty at home, the market- 
price may not perhaps riſe nearly to that height which would have 
admitted of importation, the national benefit procured by it will 


appear to be ſtill more conſiderable. 


Thirdly, Were we thus obliged to depend on foreign markets 
for a ſupply to our deficiencies in years of ſcarcity, inſtead of re- 
lying on our own ſurplus produce obtained by the aid of the 
bounty; in times of general ſcarcity in other countries (and ſuch 
diſaſters do ſometimes occur, from a very general failure of crop) 


we might be reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs for want of food, and 
the 
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the price of grain be raiſed to the moſt extravagant height; as 
was frequently the caſe with our forefathers, to the utter ruin of 
all the poor in the kingdom. But, 5 


Fourthly, We would in this caſe not only be in danger of ſuf- 
tering from the inclemency of ſeaſons, but would be obliged tg 
rely in ſome meaſure on the caprice of foreign natiors for our daily 
bread, In conſequence. of wars, political alliances, or other un- 
looked-for circumſtances that often influence the rulers of king- 
doms, the only ports from which we could be ſupplied on a parti- 
cular emergency, might be ſhut up from us, and we be obliged 
to ſuffer all the miſeries of famine. Is it prudent in any nation 
which has it in its power to ward oft ſuch dreadful calamities, not 
to adopt that plan of conduct that would effect it, if it ſhould e- 
ven be attended with very great expence? But it is plain, that if 
by means of a well-regulated bounty, the general exportation of 
grain ſhould ever become ſo conſiderable, as, in years of moderate 
plenty, always to exceed the greateſt deficiency of crop that ſhould 
ever be known to happen from unfavourable ſeaſons, theſe very 
beneficial effects would be with certainty inſured to Britain, and 
her inhabitants might remain in. perfect ſecurity againſt the fear 
of dearth, much more againſt the fear of that moſt dreadful of 
all ſcourges, a famine. 


Dr Smith aſſerts, that the price of grain regulates the price of 
every other commodity in a ſtate; and although I may not be dif- 
poſed to admit of this poſition in its full extent, yet upon his own 
principles it would ſeem to follow, that that ſtare will be leaſt li- 
able to internal convulſions, where this univerſal regulator is per- 
mitted to vary as little as poſſible, and that he ought to have been 


happy at diſcovering an eaſy and effectual means of rendering 
that 
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that regulator as ſteady as the nature of things will admit of; e- 
ſpecially if this corrector ſhould likewiſe tend to make the price 
of that univerſal ſtandard lower upon the whole than it could 
have been without it; (for however much I may be convinced, 
that an accidental depreſſion of the price of grain below the me- 
dium price is always attended with hurtful conſequences to the 
ſtate ; yet I preſume we will both agree in thinking, that it is at 
all times an advantage to a ſtate to have that general price of corn 
as low as the nature of things will properly admit of); and as the 
bounty on corn naturally tends to produce both of theſe good ef- 
fects, we would have expected that it would have met with his 
approbation inſtead of cenſure, For although the bounty deprives 
the farmer of the profits he might reap by the great riſe of price 
that would enſue in conſequence of a ſcanty crop, — yet this ſmall 
loſs is much more than made up to him by the greater price he 
receives for his corn in years of plenty, and the certainty it gives 
him of a ready market for his grain at all times ; which, however 
abundant, he is thus aſſured will never be allowed to remain un- 
fold. He therefore goes on with ſpirit in his undertakings, and 
produces much more grain with the ſame expence of ſtock and 
labour than he otherwiſe could have done; and, like every other 
manufacturer in ſimilar circumſtances, can thus afford to ſell his 


goods cheaper upon the whole than formerly, although he himſelf 


has perhaps better profit, and lives better, than he would have 
done in other circumſtances. 


Conſidered in this light, the bounty might wich propriety be 
compared to a premium for inſurance in any other hazardous un- 
dertaking. Agriculture is a trade neceſſarily ſubjected to very 
hazardous variations, owing to the unavoidable difference of ſea- 
tons, and conſequenr encreaſe and decreaſe of crop, added to the 
very 
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very periſhable nature of grain of all ſorts. This very hazardous 
employment, however, muſt, from the nature of things, be car- 
ried on by a number of individuals, the mediocrity of whoſe ca- 
pital ſtock renders them incapable of bearing theſe great fluctua- 
tions without the moſt ſenſible inconveniencies to themſelves and 
families, Like every other hazardous employment, therefore, the 
profits muſt be upon the whole higher than ig other leſs hazard- 
ous trades, otherwiſe it would be abandoned ; and even with theſe 
high profits the riſk and outlay is ſo great, as frequently to re- 
duce thoſe of moderate ſtock to beggary, whoſe ruin deranges the 
whole internal ceconomy of the ſtate. It is moderate profits in 
trade, and quick returns of ſtock, that moſt effectually contribute 
towards enriching the ſeller and accommodating the buyer ; on 
both which accounts it would be highly beneficial to the ſtate to 
deviſe a proper method of diminiſhing the riſks of the farmer. 


In ſimilar circumſtances with this, it has been found, that the 
community has derived very high advantages from inſurances in 
every other branch of trade. By the help. of this moſt uſeful in- 
vention of modern times, a man may ſafely venture his whole 
ſtock in the moſt hazardous undertaking, without the ſmalleſt 
riſk of ruining his family. In conſequence of this ſecurity, ſuch 
hazardous trades are no longer abandoned to thoſe in deſperate 
circumſtances, who in hopes of obtaining a lucky chance, ven- 
ture their little all, and are ruined, by its failure. They then 
come to be viewed as reſpetable employments, and are followed 
by men of knowledge and abilities, who by ſtrenuous efforts ſtrive 
to bring them to the utmoſt degree of perfection they are capable 
of attaining, The competition which this neceſſarily occaſions be- 
tween the numerous dealers who are thus induced to purſue theſe 
trades, ſoon reduces the profits upon them much lower than for- 
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merly. The market will be of courſe more abundantly ſupplied 
with that particular commodity in which they deal, and the price 
will be alſo more moderate than before. In every caſe, however, 
the buyers muſt at any rate pay the inſurance- price; —and the 
only queſtion that in this caſe remains to be determined is, Whe- 
ther it will be more beneficial to the community at large to have 
this inſurance- money advanced by ſome rich ſociety, who find 
their profit upon ſuch a trade; or if every individual ſhall till be 
left to bear his own private loſſes, and to indemnify himſelf for 
them in the beſt manner he can ? No man who 1s in the leaſt 
acquainted with trade, will be at a loſs to determine this queſtion 
in favour of the public iaſurance, ; 


But the bounty on grain gives the farmer that ſecurity he ſtood 
in need of, and is by conſequence fimilar in its effects to an inſu- 
rance-premium in every other hazardous branch of trade. 


Or, if it ſhould pleaſe another rather to conſider the bounty on 
corn as a premium advanced by the community, for inſurance a- 
gainſt the loſs they might ſuſtain from a variation of ſeaſons, the 
reaſoning would be equally juſt, and would only differ from the 
former in the terms. | 


For in whatever manner it may be advanced, it will not admit 
of a doubt, that the community muſt pay in one way or other 
more money for an equal quantity of grain, the produce of a 
ſcanty crop, than of one that is more abundant, not only to 
make up to the grower the inlack he feels in the quantity, but al- 
ſo to make up for the loſs he ſuſtained by the unreaſonable low- 
neſs of price in a year of too much plenty. If the farmer is left 
to himſelf, and chis deficiency of crop comes to be ſupplied by 
2 importation, 


* 
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importation, the conſumers muſt, in the firſt place, Pay a high 
premium to the farmer in the great advance on the price of grain, 
which muſt be at leaſt fo high, as to be the whole price of freight, 
merchants profits, &c. above ſome foreign acceſhble market at the 
time, and then another premium to the merchant-importer, to 
enable him to bring it from abroad. In this caſe the premium 
given to the farmer alone, muſt be altogether ſufficient to indem- 
nify Him for his deficiency of crop and former loſſes, otherwiſe he 
cannot continue his employment; but beſides this, there ſtill re- 
mains to be paid another premium to the merchant-importer, 
which is entirely a ſuperfluous expence to the ſtate, as it has al- 
ready paid the farmer his full infurance-profir : and what aggra- 
vates the misfortune in this caſe is, that both of theſe high pre- 
miums come to be paid at once entirely by the lower orders of the 
people; ſo that this is the molt deſtructive method of levying it 
that could poſſibly be invented, 


By contriving, however, to pay the farmer for the loſs he 
might ſuſtain in a year of plenty from the diſproportionate low- 
neſs of price, or, in other words, by granting the bounty, they 
enable him to diſpenſe with the extraordinary price he would have 
been obliged to exact in years of ſcarcity, and, by tempting him 
to rear as much grain as poſſible, they put it in his power to ap- 
ply a part, or the whole, of his ordinary ſurplus produce to the 
uſe of the home market, inſtead of ſending it abroad, as it was 


originally intended. In this manner the market is kept low; and 
the inhabitants are at this time ſaved, not only the farmer's ex- 
traordinary premium, but alſo the high charge of freight and 
merchants profits on importation, which they would otherwiſe 
have been obliged to advance. In this caſe alſo the premium is 
paid, viz. by the advance of the bounty-money, and the riſe of 

| Price 
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price which that occaſions in plentiful years; but it is paid in ſuch 
2 manner as not to be ſenſibly burdenſome to the ſtate, 


Where ſuch a political arrangement takes place, the commu- 
nity at large may be ſaid to become the inſurer of every indivi- 
dual againſt the inconvenience that may ariſe from unfavourable 
ſeaſons and a ſcanty crop. Like the Edinburgh Friendly Inſu- 
rance company, the whole ſociety become bound to make up the 
loſs that ſhall be ſuſtained by any individual among them from 
fire; which enables every one of its members to live in perfect ſe- 


curity at all times, inſtead of running the riſk of being totally 
ruined by any unforeſeen accident, 


And as it is not in the power of man entirely to prevent acci- 
dental fires in the one,caſe, or accidental bad ſeaſons in the other; 
ſo in neither caſe 1s it poſſible to prevent entirely the loſs that may 
thus be ſuſtained by thoſe individuals that may be moſt expoſed 
to danger. It ought, however, to be the ſtudy of the politician, 
to make theſe unavoidable loſſes be as little hurtful to the ſtate as 
poſſible ; which can be in no manner ſo well effected as by making 
that loſs be borne. by the community at large, as equally as poſ- 
ſible, inſtead of allowing it to continue to reſt entirely upon the 
individuals on whom the principal loſs ſhould firſt fall. 


The bounty on corn is even perhaps more highly beneficial than 


the inſurance on any other hazardous ſtock ; becauſe, in moſt o- 
ther caſes, it is thoſe who have moſt property that are moſt expo- 
{ed to danger; whereas here it is the poor, and thoſe who have 
leaſt to loſe, who are the principal, and almoſt only ſufferers, when 
danger comes: but as the bounty is paid out of the aggregate 

funds of the whole community, the rich members of the ſtate 
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Totribüte their proportion of- the pNinichn! j Which inſures the 
Poor a certainty of enjoying the: neeeſſaries of life at all times at 
a moderate Price. | 
The bounty has 4 riatural tendency to over- rule even the in- 
fluence of bad ſeaſons themſelves, and prevent them from vary- 
ing the total amount of the crop ſo much as they otherwiſe would 
do: for as it gives the farmer perfect ſecurity, and enables him 
to apply his whole capital to the improvement of his trade, it 
neceſſarily occaſions a more perfect culture of the ſoil ; and every 
ſenſible farmer knows, that a rich ſoil in a high degree of culti- 
vation, is far leſs liable to be affected by a variation of ſeaſons, 
than one that 1s in worſe order at the time. Like a man of a ro- 
buſt temperament and healthy conſtitution, who can bear, with- 
out any ſenſible inconvenience, ſuch great variations as to diet, 
air, exerciſe, &c. as would totally deſtroy a man of a weakly ha- 
hit, the produce of an improved ſoil will hardly be in the 
leaſt affected by a variation of ſeaſon, that would entirely deſtroy 
the crop of one that was in a poor and exhauſted condition. In 
this manner the inconveniencies of bad ſeaſons come to be leſs 
(ſenſibly felt, and the conſequent neceſſity of * prices propor- 


tionally abated. 


The corn-laws of England, therefore, as tending to produce 
all theſe beneficial effects, I think we need not heſitate to call ex- 
tremely wiſe: and although it ſhould be allowed, that in ſome 
reſpects they are much leſs perfect than they might be, we ought 
not to endeavour to vilify them, and cauſe them be rejected on 
account of theſe defects; but rather endeavour to point out ſuch 
defects as need to be corrected, ſo as to improve them more and 


more, and render them ſtill more beneficial to poſterity than they 
have 
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have been to ourſelves. With this view-I ſhall ſuggeſt the follow- 
ing hints, relating to the corn-laws, to the. conſideration of the 
judicious reader. 


It would ſeem reaſonable, that inſtead of one invariable boun- 
ty to be paid upon the exportation of grain equally at all times, 
when the grain in our home market was below one ſpecified price, 
it would be more equitable, and better adapted to the end in view, 
(the preventing as much as poſlible all variations in the price of 
grain in the home market), to make the bounty vary with the 
price of grain in the home market; ſo as that it ſhould encreaſe as 
the price of grain decreaſed. 


With the ſame intention it would be proper, not only to permit 
the importation of corn when the price at home exceeded a cer- 
tain rate, but even to give a. premium- on importation when it 
ſhould riſe above another limited price; and which premium 
ſhould alſo encreaſe as the price in the home market encreaſed. 


Let us, for example, ſuppoſe, that the price of wheat flutuated 
between 3o ſhillings and 60 ſhillings per quarter, and that it was 
intended never to allow it to come to either of theſe prices, — the 
premium might vary in ſome meaſure, as in the following table, 


When 
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«I 


When the price of wheat the bounty on exportation 
per quarter ſhould be at ſhould be per quarter 

8. | 8. 

30 or under, - 10 
34 5 8 8 

38 — — 6 

42 " 8 4 

44 - - 2 
T I 
.48 Exportation to ceaſe, and.importation be allowed of. 
50 — — 1 premium on importatior. 
52 - — — 2 
54 5 10 4 

56 — — — 6 

58 - — 8 


bo and all above that price 10 


I do not pretend to determine, whether or not the rates in che 
above table are the beſt that could be choſen, All I mean to in- 
ſinuate is, that a ſyſtem of corn-laws founded on theſe princi- 
ples, if rightly digeſted, would probably lay the beſt foundation 
poſſible for a ſteady and ſettled market for grain at a moderate 
price. Nor would there be given, according to this ſyſtem, any 
undue preference, either to the farmer on the one hand, or to the 
other claſſes of people on the other hand; as an equal proviſion 
would be made for moderating the price when too high, as for 
raiſing them when too low. Perhaps the greateſt inconvenience 
attending it would be the trouble of ſettling the prices ſo as to re- 
gulate the bounty or premium; but this might be done by the 
Heriffs for their reſpective counties, at regular periods, as is prac- 

tiſed 


9 


F 
tied at preſent in ſome caſes in Scotland. 
be more fully explained in the ſequel. 
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This particular will 


By ſuch a ſyſtem, agriculture would be more effectually en- 
couraged than by the corn-laws at preſent in force in England, 
without paying a greater ſum for the bounty. For as the pre- 
mium would be greateſt when the prices were low, there would 
be on theſe occaſions a ſudden demand for exportation, which 
would quickly raiſe the price, and lower the bounty with it; which 
would ſoon bring it to the ordinary ſelling- price of grain at pre- 
ſent; in which caſe the bounty would be leſs than our law juſt 
now allows of : ſo that'the farmer would be more certain of a 
reaſonable price, and the manufacturer more effectually ſecured 
againſt the poſſibility of a dearth, than at preſent. By this ſteady 
encouragement to the farmer, it is probable the exportation would 
encreaſe ſo much, as in time totally to prevent the neceſſity of 
any importation at all. The preſent corn-laws in England have 
even already effected this in a great degree. 


Others before me have been convinced of the beneficial effects 
of the bounty; and, not ſatisfied with reaſoning alone, have had 
recourſe to facts in confirmation of their reaſoning; alledging, that 
notwithſtanding the great decreaſe in the value of money ſince this 
fyſtem of legiilation has been adopted, and the conſequent en- 
creaſe in the price of almoſt every other article in- England; yet 
grain continues a ſingular exception to chat general rule; as its 
price has decreaſed inſtead of encreaſing ſince that period, and 
conſequently. its real value is juſt now much lower than it wa 
before the bounty was allowed of; which they have, with ſeeming 
Juſtice, attributed in a great meaſure'to the operation of the corn- 
laws. 


This. 


This fact is admitted by all parties; but, in granting the fad, 
Dr Smith affirms, ** that this event,” (viz, the fall of the average 
price of corn ſince the bounty), ** ſuppoſing it to be as real as! 
believe it to be, muſt have happened in ſpite of the bounty, and 
cannot poſſibly have happened in con/equence of it *. 


In a matter of ſo much moment, we cannot help regretting that 
Dr Smith ſhould have. contented himſelf with the bare aſſertion, 
inſtead of farther proof. But as the fact ſo exactly correſponds 
with the concluſion that reaſoning would have induced us to ex- 
pect, it gives to that reaſoning ſo much additional weight, as to 
entitle it at leaſt to a ſerious refutation. Had the fact indeed been 
relied upon as the only proof in its favour, I would have thought 
there was reaſon to ſuſpect it might have been occaſioned by ſome 
other circumſtance not attended to; — but when reaſoning and 
facts thus mutually corroborate one another, no man of found un- 
derſtanding will think, that a bold aſſertion, or flippant remark , 
will be accepted of as .a proof of their fallacy. That other cir- 
cumſtances have co-operated with the bounty in producing this 
effect, I am ready enough to allow; — but it appears to me at 


leaſt, that it yet remains to be proved, that this event has hap- 
pened, not in conſequence, but in /pite of the bounty. ; 


I may likewiſe be permitted here to obſerve, that if it {hall 
appear certain, that the bounty has a neceſſary tendency to lower 
the price of corn in years of ſcarcity, inſtead of raiſing it, as Dr 
Smith alledges, all the reaſoning that he produces, to thew the 
hurtful conſequences that would reſult from the ſuppoſed riſe of 


* Vol. 2. P+ 92. ＋ See Dr Smith, vol. 2. P · 128. 
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price that he imagines is occaſioned by the bounty, falls of itſelf 
to the ground, without requiring any anſwer. 


His reaſoning, likewiſe, in the parallel drawn by him between 
the Engliſh corn- laws, and the laws of Spain and Portugal with 
regard to the commerce of gold and ſilver, ſeems to be liable to 
as great objections as the other particulars above ſpecified. The 
exceeding periſhable nature of the one commodity, and the great 
durability of the other, eſtabliſhes alone a natural diſtinction be- 
tween them, that it is impoſſible for any political inſtitution ever 
to deſtroy. If, to purſue his own fimile, the one may be damm'd 
up ſo as to be made to ſpread over the ſurface of a large extent of 
country, and produce an extenſive permanent lake that is ſubject 
to no abatement, the other would be of ſuch a ſubtile or volatile 
nature as to ſink through the ſoil, or be evaporated by the ſun, 
before it could have covered the half of the bottom of the baſon, 
ſo as to be incapable of producing even a temporary lake of great 
extent —If, with Dr Smith, the mines of precious metals may 
be compared to a never- failing ſpring, that by continuing to flow 
out with an equal current, will ſoon deluge any country into 
which it ſhould be permitted to enter, and from which it could 
not iſſue with freedom, till at laſt it ſhould riſe above the barriers 
that had been erected to confine it, however high the dam might 
be, and would then flow over it juſt as faſt as it ſhould come in, 
— the production of grain may be with equal juſtice compared to 
the milk yielded by a cow, which, if not taken from her regu- 
larly as it is produced, will ſoon decreaſe in quantity, ſo as in a 
ſhort time to dry up entirely, unleſs it is drawn from her at re- 


gular and ſhort intervals, however rich and abundant her paſture 
may be. 
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Dr Smith himſelf ſeems to have been fully ſenſible of the juſt- 
neſs of this reaſoning, when he obſerves before he quits the ſub- 
ject entirely, that“ the trade of the merchant exporter of corn 
© for foreign conſumption, certainly does not contribute dire1; 
to the plentiful ſupply of the home market. It does ſo, how- 
ever, mdiredly, From whatever ſource this ſupply may be 
** uſually drawn, whether from home growth, or from foreign 
% 1mportation, unleſs more corn is ufually grown, or uſually im- 
ported into the country, than what is uſually confumed in it, 
the ſupply of the home market can never be very plentiful, 
% But, wnleſs the ſurplus can, in all ordinary caſes, be exported, the 
** growers will be careful never to grow more, and the importers 
never to import more, than what the bare conſumption of the 
* home market requires. That market will feldom be over-ſtocked ; 
but it will generally be under-flocked, the people whoſe buſineſs 
it is to ſupply it being generally afraid leſt their goods ſhould 
be left upon their hands . 


<c 


But if the market would in all ordinary caſes be under-ſtocked, 
would not the price of grain be in all ordinary caſes enhanced by 
that circumſtance ? — It has, however, been already ſhown, that 
rain in ordinary caſes could not admit of being exported, at leaſt 
from Britain, unleſs it were for the bounty. It muſt, therefore, 
according to Dr Smith's own reaſoning, tend in the moſt effectual 
manner to ſupply the home market abundantly at all times, and 
conſequently to moderate the price. 


. : | , ; L 
| It may perhaps be admitted as a general rule, That an unh- 
mited freedom of commerce, without either encouragement or 


» Vol. 2. p. 123. 3 
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reſtraint, is the conduct that would be moſt highly beneficial to 
the ſtate; and that it would be an advantage to the country in 
general, that thoſe branches of commerce which cannot go on 
without aids of any ſort, ſhould be abandoned as unprofitable. 
But the rule will admit of many exceptions, and perhaps in no 
caſe more than in what relates to the commerce of grain. Other 
articles of commerce can uſually be diſpenſed with whenever their 
price becomes too high, without materially affecting the well- 
being of the inhabitants in general, fo that it is a matter of com- 
paratively ſmall importance whether they abound or are ſcanty, 
But this is far from being the caſe with grain. It is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, that the inhabitants ſhould be at all times provided 
with it in abundance : for it cannot be wanted for one day. In 
caſe of a ſcarcity of this commodity, therefore, it is more liable 

to an exceſſive riſe of price than any other commodity ; and 
this exceſſive riſe of price is attended with infinitely more fatal 
conſequences than a riſe in the price of any other commodity *, 
In other articles we trade merely for pleaſure, or profit; — in 
this we trade from neceſſity. It therefore becomes neceſſary to 


judge in a different manner as to this branch of trade from what 
we might do as to any other, 


I might perhaps here cloſe my remarks upon this ſubject of 
the bounty on grain. But as Dr Smith returns to it often, and 
throws out various other obſervations on the commerce of grain, 
| ſhall hope to be excuſed, if I endeavour to follow him a little 
farther, Detached hints as coming from him may ſometimes 
have effects that he was not aware of at the time he made them. 


The reader is deſired here to recolle& the dreabful conſequences that reſulted 
rom this cauſe in the province of Bengal in the year 1772. 
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' By what mode of reaſoning Dr Smith ſatisfied: himſelf, that 
the bounty upon the exportation of corn can in no reſpect pro- 
** mote the raiſing of that particular commodity of which it was 
meant to encourage the production *,“ it is difficult for me to 
perceive. But if he once came to be convinced of this as a fact, 
it was natural enough in him to refuſe to admit the bounty on 
corn among the claſs of bounties on production; and to aſcribe to 
it effects altogether different from thoſe which reſult from that 
particular claſs of bounties. But if I have ſucceeded in proving 
that the bounty on exportation has the moſt direct tendency to 
encreaſe the quantity of corn produced in the country, the reader 
will, I hope, be ſatisfied, that it is in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word 
a bounty on production, and is therefore entitled to the ſame de- 
gree of applauſe as other bounties of this claſs. 


Neither can the bounty be conſidered as a prop given to one of 
thoſe unprofitable manufactures that cannot be ſupported with- 
out more money than could ever be returned to the nation by it, 
as he ſuppoſes f. The corn-trade is one of thoſe that can never 
ceaſe without producing the moſt dreadful diſaſters to the coun- 
try; ſo that it muſt go on alike with or without the bounty; 
with this only difference, that without the bounty the nation 
would export very little, and import a very great deal, whereas 
by the aſſiſtance of it, the caſe is directly the reverſe, as the ex- 
ports will always greatly overbalance the imports. In the firſt 
caſe it 1s plain, that the national ſtock would be diminiſhed by 
the whole price of that which was paid for the corn imported ; 
and in the laſt caſe it would gain the whole amount of what it 


See Vol 2. p. 102. + Vol. 2, p. 92. and 102. 
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drew from foreign nations as the price of corn exported. The 
ſociety at large, therefore, muſt be gainers by the bounty. The 
bounty, in fact, coſts the community nothing; nor does it take 
any thing from the pockets of individuals, but the reverſe. The 
farmer muſt at any rate be paid for his labour, &c. or give up 
his employment; ſo that if he ſhould loſe by the low price in 
years of plenty, he muſt be again indemnified for that by a higher 
price in times of ſcarcity. If, therefore, the conſumers advance 
a ſmall part of the price to the farmer in years of plenty, he re- 
pays it with abundant intereſt in times of ſcarcity, by a diminu- 
tion of the price at that time. The bounty confidered in this 
view, is exactly ſimilar to the money that ſhould be advanced to 
a poor manufacturer by his employer when he begins the work; 
as the manufacturer, by receiving a ſmall part of the price before 
the work is finiſhed, is thereby enabled to afford it upon the 
whole much cheaper than if he had been obliged to borrow 
money from another at an extravagant intereſt, to ſupply his ne- 
ceſſities in the mean time; in which caſe, although the employer 
gives at one time money apparently for nothing, yet in the end 
that becomes a real ſaving to himſelf, as it comes at another time 
to be received as a part of the price of his goods. If the con- 
ſumers of grain did not advance this ſmall bounty to the farmer, 
they would be under the neceſſity of paying a much higher one 
not only to himſelf, at another time, but alſo to foreign nations 
in years of ſcarcity; ſo that inſtead of being a lofs, it is a great 
ſaving to the ſociety at large, and muſt in its conſequences be at- 
tended with very great benefit to the conſumers of grain them- 
{elves. 


I would not here take any farther notice of the poſition of Dr 
Smith, That corn is the regulating commodity by which the 
real 
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real value of all other commodities muſt be finally meaſured 
and determined *, were it not for the conſequences he after- 
wards deduces from this, ſuppoſing it real and undeniable. It is 
not, however, ſtrictly juſt ; as the proportion of this regulating 
influence of corn may be varied by many circumſtances that 
ought to have been attended to. | 


I preſume it will be allowed, that the price of corn can only 
affect the price of labour in ſo far as that corn is in all caſcs 
a neceſſary and indiſpenſable article of the labourer's ſubſiſt- 
ence. If this is allowed, it could then only be ſaid abſolutely to 
regulate the price of labour, if what a man eats ſhould conſtitute 
the whole expences of his family. - This, however, is, in no 
ſtate of ſociety, the whole of his neceſſary expences. In many 
caſes it conſtitutes but a very inconſiderable part of them; as the 
conveniencies, and even the luxunes of life, in an advanced ſtate 
of ſociety, come in time to be accounted neceſlaries ; and on theſe 
occaſions muſt affect the price of labour, as well as the price of 
grain affects it. 


Lodging and clothing are in all caſes neceſſary expences ; and 
by conſequence the price of labour muſt be affected by a variation 
in the rate of houſe-rent, — in the ſumptuouſneſs of houſes, ele- 
cance of furniture, &c. that faſhion may have made neceſſary in 
any one place for perſons of a certain rank. — The price of 
cloth ,— linen, — leather, — ribbons, — buckles, — buttons,— pins, 
and all the other numerous articles of clothing muſt in the ſame 
manner affect the price of the labour of thoſe who uſe any of 
them. In like manner, ſoap for cleaning,— fewel for warm- 


ing, and oil or candles for affording light, are neceſſaries, and 
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muſt affect the price of labour: to which muſt be added thoſe 
luxuries that faſhion may have rendered neceſſaries; as tea,— ſu- 
gar,— tobacco,— ſnuff, &c. ; together with the local taxes, ſuch 
as poors-rate,— ſtent and burden“ in towns, and every other par- 
ticular that can conſtitute a part of the expence of a labourer or 
his family, in that way that theſe labourers may be accuſtomed 
to live in any country. 


But if all theſe articles are ſummed up on one ſide, and the 
ſingle article of corn and other rude products of the fields on the 
other, it will be found, that unleſs in the very pooreſt families, 
theſe other extraneous articles bear a very conſiderable proportion 
to che whole annual expence of a family F. 


I am aware it will be here replied, That although it be grant- 
ed, that every hbourer muſt give out a conſiderable proportion of 
his earnings for other articles, beſides for food, the produce of 
his native fields ; yet as theſe articles are for the moſt part manu- 
factured by other labourers, who will be able to ſell them in pro- 
portion to the price of the grain on which they live, this brings 


Names of particular taxes levied by the authority of the magiſtrates of towns 
in Scotland. 


+ Dr Smith himſelf ſeems to allow this, when he ſays, (p. 484. vol. 2.), „ A 
« tax upon thoſe articles, (that is, on the neceſſaries of life), neceſſarily raiſes their 
* price ſomewhat higher than the amount of the tax; becauſe the dealer, who 
* advances the tax, muſt generally get it back with profit. Such a tax muſt 
therefore occaſion à riſe in the wages of labour, proportionable to this riſe of 
price.. © Taxes upon neceſſaries, (p. ib. 486.), by raiſing the wages of la- 
* bour, neceſſarily tend to raiſe the price of all manufactures, and conſequently 
to diminiſh the extent of their ſale and conſumption.” « The price of fewel 
has ſo important an influence upon that of labour, that, all over Great Britain, 
* manufactures have confined themſclves principally to the coal-countries.” p. 448, 
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it back again to the price of grain, which thus equally regulates 
the price of manufactures as of labour. I anſwer, That there 
are many particulars that require to be examined before this rea- 

ſoning can be admitted as concluſive, | 


In the firſt place, It muſt ſuppoſe thatall the labourers who ma- 

nufactured the articles which are needed by the firſt-named labourer, 
have lived entirely upon grain, or other produce of his native fields, 
For if they have conſumed any part of the produce of other fields, 
the price of theſe articles may affect the price of the manufactures, 
as well as the corn of the country affected them. 


In the ſecond place, Theſe manufaQtures muſt have been all 
worked up from materials the produce of his own country ; other- 
wiſe the price of theſe rude materials, which cannot be in the leaſt 
affected by the price of corn at home, muſt affect the price of the 
manufactured goods, 


In the third place, Even ſuppoſing all the rude materials had 
been the produce of the particular ſpot in queſtion, they muſt 
have been afforded to the manufacturer at the ſame price they 
yielded to the firſt rearer; as in any other caſe.the price of the 
manufactured goods muſt be affected by that artificial price of the 
raw materials which does -not return to the ſoil. Hence there 
muſt be no taxes on any of the rude products of that country; as 
theſe will neceſſarily affect the price of the manufactures in pro- 
portion to their amount. 


In the fourth place, There muſt be no tax either national or lo- 
cal, levied from any of the particular manufacturers; as theſe taxes 


muſt neceſſarily tend in ſo far to affect the price of his labour, 
2 without 
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without having any neceſſary dependence on the price of the corn 


he ſhall have conſumed. But, 


In the fifth place, It muſt be a rule without any exception, That 
none of the manufactures uſed in the country, nor any other ar- 
ticles conſumed in it, have been brought from any other part of 
the world; for it is certain, that the value of every ſuch manufac- 
ture does not depend in the leaſt upon the price of the corn in 
the country to which it may be rranſported. 


But as it may happen, that a country ſhall receive many of its 


materials for building from abroad ;— as it may be altogether, or 


in part, clothed with manufactures brought from a diſtance ; — 
as it may alſo happen, that the inhabitants ſhall conſume many 
articles of food, and other necefſary luxurics, that come from afar; 
—as the natural rude products of the country itſelf may be tax- 
ed by the ſtate, ſo as very much to enhance their price, and raiſe 
1ts own internal manufactures to a very great height ;— and as lo- 
cal taxes on induſtry may be impoſed, which will raife the price 
of theſe manufactures ſtill higher, there can be no doubt but that 
the price of labour may be greatly varied in different places, al- 
together independent of the price of grain. 


There is in fact no kingdom in Europe in which the price of 
labour is not more or leſs affected by all of theſe articles, as well as 


by the price of corn. In every country the greateſt part of the 


rude products of the ſoil are more or leſs taxed by the ſtate before 
they can reach the conſumer ; in every country local or gene- 
ral taxes are levied from particular manufactures; ſome part 
of the rude materials chat are manufactured in every European 
Rate are brought from a diſtance ; in every diſtrict many of the 

| X * 


moſt 
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moſt important manufactures conſumed there, are brou ght from 
tome other diſtant country; — and in all places the inhabitants 
conſume ſome necefſary fuperfluities that come from diſtant regions: 
In no place, therefore, is the price of labour or of manufaQure; 
entirely regulated by the price of grain in that place. 


In ſome caſes the price of grain has but a very ſlender influ- 
ence on the price of labour; as that on ſome occaſions conſtitutes 
but a ſmall part of the annual expence of the labourer's family, 
For 


If it thould ſo happen, that a particular country had no manu- 
factures * of its own, and if the inhabitants ſhould ſell nothing 
but corn, or other rude products of the foil, and ſhould depend 
on diſtant countries for all their articles of cloathing, luxuries in 
eating, and every other kind of manufacture ; it is plain that all 
theſe manufactures taken in the aggregate, enhanced by the hea- 
vy charge of freight, inſurance, &c. would bear ſuch an over- 
proportion to their food, (which in that caſe muſt necetlarily be 
ſuppoſed to. be abundant), as would have a much preater influ- 
ence on the price of labour than the price of grain would have; — 
eſpecially if theſe people, from the favourableneſs of their 101! 
and climate, ſhould be able to fell ſo much grain, or other rude 
produce of the ſoil, at a low price, as to enable them to cloath 
themſelves well, and to purchaſe the other elegancies, convenien- 
cies, and ſuperfluities of life. This, it is well known, is ac- 
tually the caſe at preſent with ſome of the Britiſh colonies in A- 


The term manufaffures is here employed in its vulgar acceptation, as exclu- 
ding agriculture, | 
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merica, where the price of labour is very high, although tlie 
price of grain is extremely low *, 


Similar effects may be, and actually are, in ſome meaſure, ex- 
perienced in Europe, from cauſes in ſome meaſure reſembling the 
above. 


Let us ſuppoſe there is a particular country where few of the 
common manufactures for cloathing, or others of as indiſpenſable 
uſe, are carried on, and where the inhabitants are ſupplied with 
theſe neceſſary articles from other countries; the price of corn, 
and the other rude produce of the fields, may be here extremely 
low, and manufactures of all ſorts, and taxes of every kind, ſo 
very high, as to force theſe neceſſary articles to bear a very high 
proportion in the ordinary expences of a family, to that of bread- 
corn: In this caſe it would be theſe extraneous articles, and not 
the price of grain, that would chiefly regulate the price of labour 
in that country. 


This is in ſome meaſure the caſe with moſt of the diſtant corn- 
counties in Scotland, where few manufactures of common uſeful 
neceſſaries have been eſtabliſhed, in which places the price of la- 


bour is very high in proportion to the average- prices of grain. 


:Itys eaſy for us to figure to ourſelves another caſe, in which 


I am ſenſible that other circumſtances concur to heighten the price of labour 
in America. But it is evident, a caſe ſimilar to that mentioned in the text, would 
produce the effects there mentioned without any of theſe ; ſo that if the price of 


labour is affected by any other pecvliaritics, theſe would form other exceptions to 
the general rule of Dr Smith, | | | 
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corn might continue to be very low- priced, without c producing a 
* lowneſs in the rate of labour. 


If, while the rude produce of the country, or thoſe articles that 
were neceſſary for carrying on thoſe manufactures of indiſpenſable 
neceſſity, were highly taxed ; and, notwithſtanding theſe draw- 
backs, the inhabitants, inſtead of importing them from abroad, 
ſhould be in the practice of manufacturing them at home, al- 
though ſtill ſtrangers to all thoſe numerous inventions for abrid- 
ging labour, and ſimplifying the ſevere operations of the artiſan, 
by dividing the ſeveral operations into diſtinct parts, and allotting 
to each labourer his own particular taſk, and thus making them 
all co-opcrate with one another in producing a much more per- 
fe whole, and at a much ſmaller expence, than any one of them 
could have ſingly effected; their manufactures would not only be 
rude in faſhion, but alſo intrinſically of ſmaller value, although 
at the ſame time they could not be afforded to the buyer but at 
a higher price. In theſe circumſtances, all the manufactures 
needed in a family muſt be higher than the proportional price of 
the grain would ſeem to require; ſo that this part of family-ex- 
pences would bear a much higher proportion to that of its food, 
than i in other countries, where manufactures were carried on in a 
more perfect manner. 


In countries, too, that are thinly peopled, where buyers are 
few, and market-places at a great diſtance from one another, the 
very expence of going to fetch the articles neceſſary for a family, 
becomes a heavy tax upon the inhabitants: and the difficulty he 
finds in procuring the things he may have uſe for when he needs 
them, puts the houſeholder to the neceſlity of buying at one time 


what he may not have uſe for till ſome time afterwards; which, 
in 
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1 periſhable commodities, is always attended with loſs; and, in 
other caſes, it occaſions an inconvenient outlay of ſtock, which is 
artendled with no ſmall hardſhip to a poor man: and if to this be 
added the incomplete aſſortment of goods that can be found in the 
ſhops, which compels the inhabitant to buy, not the very thing 
he needs, but that only which approaches towards it, although 
perhaps it ſhall be both more expenſive, and much leſs proper for 
the purpoſe he wants; and if it be likewiſe conſidered, that as 
the retailers in theſe circumſtances cannot have a quick ſale, they 
are obliged to exact, and, having few competitors, are enabled to 
obtain a much greater profit upon the articles in which they deal, 
than they could have got in a more populous diſtrict; it muſt 
follow, that the inhabitants ſo ſituated will be obliged to pay much 
above their natural value for all neceſſary articles, grain only ex- 
cepted; ſo that theſe neceſſaries, rather than the price of grain, 
will regulate the price of labour. 

It is on account of theſe little circumſtances, ſo often overlook- 
ed by politicians and men of high rank, although ſo ſenfibly felt 
by thoſe in lower ſpheres of life, that it is univerſally found, that 
the expence of houſekeeping is much higher in diſtant corners 
of the country, where induſtry has not yet taken ſirm footing, 
and where the price of grain, and other rude produce of the ſoil, 
continues very low, thun a ſuperficial obſerver would at firſt fight 
expect to find it :—and it is on account of the vaſt convenience 
that manufacturers find, from having acceſs at all times to a good 
market, where they can get a perfect aſſortment of all things they 
want; — and the very great ſaving that accrues to them by be- 
ing able to find the exact thing that ſuits the purpoſe they want in 
the moſt perfect manner, — where they can buy even a ſingle nail of 
the particular fize and ſhape that ſuits them, without being obliged 


do 
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to purchaſe the ſmalleſt ſuperſluity, that it is found a labourer 
will often live more comfortably,-and be able to afford his work a 
good deal cheaper, in a populous thriving place, than in one that 
is poor, and thinly inhabited, although the price of grain, and 
all the rude produce of the ſoil, ſhall be much cheaper in the laſt 
place than in the firſt, It. is chiefly on this account that manufac- 
tures are in general cheaper in Holland than in moſt countries of 
Europe, notwithſtanding the very high taxes that are laid upon al- 
moſt every article of life, and the very high price of all kinds of 
food in that country. 


The low price of grain, therefore, will not neceſſarily enſure 
cheapneſs of labour in any country; — it is the invigorating ſpi- 
rit of induſtry alone that can enſure that bleſhng in any ſituation 
whatever. 


I have been at pains to develope the above circumſtances more 
fully than perhaps would have been ſtrictly neceſſary for illuſtra- 
ring our general argument,— with a particular view to make this 
circumſtance be attended to by any of thoſe public-ſpirited men 
who may attempt at preſent to eſtabliſh any extenſive manufacture 
in any remote corner of the country, 


It deſerves hkewiſe to be remarked, that although the apparent 
price of labour is uſually lower in poor countries, where the pro- 
duce of the ſoil, and grain in general, is cheap; yet it is in fact 
for the moſt part really higher than in other countries. For it is 
not the wages that is given to a labourer per day that conſtitutes 
the real price of labour, although it is its apparent price. The 
real price is that which a certain quantity of work performed ac- 
tually coſts the employer; and conſidered in this light, labour is 

in 
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in almoſt all cafes cheaper in rieh countries than in thoſe that are 
poorer, although the price of grain, and other proviſions, is u- 
ſually much lower in the laſt than in the firſt. Mr Smeaton, in 
giving in his eſtimate of the expence of making the canal from 
Carron to Dunbarton, ſubjoins a note to the following effect: — 
That although the above eſtimate is what the ſame quantity of 
work could be performed for in England; — yet, from whatever 
cauſe it might ariſe, he thought it neceſſary to obſerve, that he 
had always found it required (I think) about a fourth part more 
money to execute the ſame quantity of labour in Scotland, fo 
that an allowance ought to be made on that account. It is well. 
known, however, that labour eſtimated by the day,. is much 
lower in Scotland than in England; and that grain, and other 
rude produce of the field, is alſo cheaper. But Mr Smeaton's ex- 
perience has taught him, that labour by he prece is in genera! 
cheaper in England. My own experience corroborates that of Mr 
Smeaton : for where I now live, the wages of a labourer per day 
is about a fourth lower than where I firſt practiſed farming; but 
the price of any piece of work is in general between one fourth: 


and ene third higher. 


I muſt, therefore, again repeat it, that the low price of grain 
does not neceflarily enſure cheapneſs of labour; for in all thoſe 
caſes where a habit of induſtry has not been fully eſtabliſhed, 
the price of labour muſt needs be very high in proportion to the 
average- prices of grain. 


This may often be the caſe, even where manufactures are eſta- 
bliſhed, and carried on in a flouriſhing way. For if the inhabi- 
tants, inſtead of applying themſelves to the manufacturing ſuch- 
things as are of daily uſe for themſelves and families, thould be 
buſily 
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buſily engaged in working up foreign materials into manufactures 
for diſtant markets, it would follow, that all- theſe manufacturers 
would themſelves depend on diſtant countries for the ordinary 
ſupply of cloathing, which they would be enabled to purchaſe 
awith the money they earned by their own labour; -and if the 
merchants:found they had great profits-by-ſelling theſe manufac- 
tures in diſtant markets, they would naturally overbid one an- 
other, ſo as to raiſe the price of labour; and if the price of la- 
bour was much augmented, the people employed upon theſe ma- 
nufactures would have much money to be employed in purchaſing 
foreign luxuries, which would in time come to be neceſſaries al- 
moſt as much as grain it{elf, In theſe circumſtances, it is plain 
the price of grain could have but a very ſmall influence in regu- 
lating the price of labour, or in influencing the profits of the 
manufactures, as this would conſtitute but a N ſmall part of 
their ordinary expences. 3 


| \ | "IE 

-On the contrary, it is g falciendy A es that hogs price of ma- 
nufactures muſt neceſlarily influence, and even in ſome meaſure 
regulate, the price of grain, in a ſituation ſimilar to the above, For 
if the grain ſhould continue as low as before theſe manufactures 
were eſtabliſhed, the farmer would find his profit ſo inconſider- 
able in proportion to that of the manufacturing labourer, as to 
be induced to deſert that employment, and by an imperfect or 
leſs general culture, raiſe the price of corn, till he ſhould reap a 
profit from agriculture in ſome meaſure proportioned to that ob- 
tained in other trades. This 1 have already had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve is in a great meaſure the Preſent ſtate of Aberdeenſhire; and 


a bad arrangement it 1s, 


That the price of Deana and the rate of mercantile 
; I profit, 
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profit, muſt in all caſes influence in a certain degree the price of 
grain, inſtead of being entirely regulated by it, ſeems to be ta- 
citly allowed by Dr Smith, when he admits, that the money- 
price of grain muſt be affected by the general decreaſe in the 
value of filver that has taken place in Europe in conſequence of 
the diſcovery of America, For if this ſhall be admitted, it muſt 
be granted, that this extraordinary influx of money that comes 
into any country, and thus degrades the value of ſpecie there, 
can only find its way thither in return for the manufactures * 
ſent abroad to thoſe countries where the money more abounds ; 
which manufactures, by procuring in return to the merchant a 
greater quantity of filver than formerly, enables him in his 
turn to encreaſe the wages of the manufacturer ; in conſequence 
of which extraordinary prices, ſome part of the ordinary labour 
will be turned from agriculture towards manufactures, till the 


price of grain ſhall gradually riſe ſo as to afford the farmer a rea- 
ſonable profit. 


I conceive it impoſſible to ſhow in what other way the price of 
grain can be affected by the decreaſe in the value of ſilver. 
But in this caſe it cannot be denied, that the price of grain, in- 
ſtead of regulating the rate of labour, and price of manufactures, 
has been regulated by theſe. It ſeems to me, that they mutually 
influence and regulate one another: for if the profits in any trade 
are, from accidental circumſtances, greater than another, a 
quantity of ſtock and labour will be withdrawn from the one, and 


* The money might be brought into the country alſo in exchange for the rude 
produce of the ſoil alone ; — but as this has never happened in any European 


country, except perhaps Poland, I have entirely omitted it in the text, to avoid 
unneceſſary diſtinctions. 


Yy applied 
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huſily engaged in working up foreign materials into manufactures 
for diſtant markets, it would follow, that all theſe manufacturers 
would themſelves depend on diſtant countries for the ordinary 
ſupply of cloathing, which they would be enabled to purchaſe 
zvith the money they earned by their ewn labour; and if the 
merchants found they had great profits by ſelling theſe manufac- 
tures in diſtant markets, they would naturally overbid one an- 


other, ſo as to raiſe the price of labour; and if the price of la- 


bour was much augmented, the people employed upon theſe ma- 
autactures would have much money to be employed in purchaſing 
foreign luxuries, which would in time come to be neceſſaries al- 
moſt as much as grain it{elf, In theſe circumſtances, it is plain 
the price of grain could have but a very {mall influence in regu- 
lating the price of labour, or in influencing the profits of the 
manufactures, as this would conſtitute but a very ſmall part of 


their ordinary expences. 


On the contrary, it is ſufficiently evident, that the price of ma- 
nufactures muſt neceſſarily influence, and even in ſome meaſure 
regulate, the price of grain, in a ſituation ſimilar to the above. For 
if the grain ſhould continue as low as before theſe manufactures 
were eſtabliſhed, the farmer would find his profit fo inconfider- 
able in proportion to that of the manufacturing labourer, as to 
be induced to deſert that employment, and by an imperfect or 
leſs general culture, raiſe the price of corn, till he ſhould reap a 
profit from agriculture in ſome meaſure proportioned to that ob- 
tained in other trades, This 1 have already had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve is in a great meaſure the preſent ſtate of Aberdeenſhire ; and 


a bad arrangement it is. 


That the price of manufactures, and the rate of mercantile 
I profit, 


But in this caſe it cannot be denied, that the price of grain, in- 
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profit, muſt in all caſes influence in a certain degree the price of 
grain, inſtead of being entirely regulated by it, ſeems to be ta- 
citly allowed by Dr Smith, when he admits, that the money- 
price of grain muſt be affected by the general decreaſe in the 
value of filver that has taken place in Europe in conſequence of 
the diſcovery of America, For if this ſhall be admitted, it muſt 
be granted, that this extraordinary influx of money that comes 
into any country, and thus degrades the value of ſpecie there, 
can only find its way thither in return for the manufactures * 
ſent abroad to thoſe countries where the money more abounds ; 
which manufactures, by procuring in return to the merchant a 
greater quantity of filver than formerly, enables him in his 
turn to encreaſe the wages of the manufacturer ; in conſequence 
of which extraordinary prices, ſome part of the ordinary labour 
will be turned from agriculture towards manufactures, till the 


price of grain ſhall gradually riſe ſo as to afford the farmer a rea- 
ſonable profit. 


I conceive it impoſſible to ſhow in what other way the price of 
grain can be affected by the decreaſe in the value of ſilver. 


ſtead of regulating the rate of labour, and price of manufactures, 
has been regulated by theſe, It ſeems to me, that they mutually 
influence and regulate one another : for if the profits in any trade 
are, from accidental circumſtances, greater than another, a 
quantity of ſtock and labour will be withdrawn from the one, and 


* The money might be brought into the country alſo in exchange for the rude 
produce of the ſoil alone; — but as this has never happened in any European 


country, except perhaps Poland, I have entirely omitted it in the text, to avoid 
unneceſſary diſtinctions. 
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applied to the other, till the balance is reſtored to its proper equi- 
librium. 


Theſe poſitions appear to me ſo very plain and ſelf-evident, 
and at the ſame time are ſo incompatible with the idea that Dr 


Smith's reaſoning about the regulating influence of corn, and the 
other conſequences he deduces from it, as well as to feveral paſ- 
ſages in other parts of his work, that I am under ſome apprehenſion 
that I do not fully comprehend his meaning on this head : but 
as others may be equally at a loſs with myſelf, and as his rea- 
ſoning ſeems to lead to falſe concluſions, others, as well as 1, 
may draw theſe concluſions from his doctrine until it is more 
clearly explained ; which will, I hope, be a ſufficient excuſe for 


my here explaining what are my own doubts, 


Dr Smith runs a parallel between manufactures and corn in 
the following terms. When, either by the monopoly of the 
** home market, or a bounty upon exportation, you enable our 
** woollen or linen manufacturers to ſell their goods for ſome- 
*© what a better price than they otherwiſe could get for them, 
you raiſe, not only the nominal, but the real price of thoſe 
goods. You render them equal to a greater quantity of labour 
and ſubſiſtence ; you encreaſe, not only the nominal, but the 
real profit, the real wealth and revenue of thoſe manufacturers, 
* and you enable them either to hve better themſelves, or to em- 
<< ploy a greater quantity of labour in thoſe particular manu- 
© factures. You really encourage thoſe manufactures, and di- 
rect towards them a greater quantity of the induſtry of the 
* country, than what would probably go to them of its own 
« accord. But when, by the like inſtitutions, you raiſe the 


* nominal or money price of corn, you do not raiſe its real value; 
cc you 
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you do not encreaſe the real wealth, the real revenue either of 
« gur farmers or country-gentlemen ; you do not encourage the 
« growth of corn, becauſe you do not enable them to maintain 
„ and employ more labourers in raiſing it. The nature of things 
has ſtamped upon corn a real value which no human inſtitution 
© can alter. No bounty upon exportation, no monopoly of the 
% home market, can raiſe it; the freeſt competition cannot lower 
«it, Through the world in general, that value is equal to the 
* quantity of labour which it can maintain; and in every particular | 
« place it is equal to the quantity of labour which it can main- 1 
« tain in the way, whether liberal, moderate, or ſcanty, in 4 
* which labour is commonly maintained in that place, Woollen 
or linen cloth are not the regulating commodities by which the 
value of all other commodities muſt be finally meaſured and 

determined, corn is. The real value of every other commodi- 
ty is finally meaſured and determined by the proportion WII 


its average money-price bears to the average money-price of 
corn *,” 


cc 


cc 


cc 


R * * . 
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I frankly acknowledge, that after having beſtowed all the at- 
I tention I am able upon the above paſſage, I cannot clearly per- 
\ ceive what it means, At firſt view it ſeems to indicate ſome my- 
ſterious immutability in the nature of the value of corn which is 
peculiar to itſelf, and therefore ſets at defiance all attempts that 
may be made to alter that value. But upon a nearer exami- 
nation, it ſeems impoſſible to admit of this meaning. Let us en- 
deavour to develope our ideas on this head, 


The real value of any commodity in a civilized and commer- 


* P. T00, 
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cial ſtate, when ſpeaking in a commercial ſtyle, free from all me- 
taphyſical ſubtilty, J underſtand to be, the quantity of the neceſ- 
ſaries or ſuperfluities of life, or, if you will, the quantity of ſub- 
ſiſtence, which that particular commodity is able to procure to the 
perſon who poſſeſſes it. But in commercial countries, where all 
commodities are readily exchanged for money, the quantity of 
that univerſal medium that can be obtained for any particular 
commodity will indicate exactly its real value to the poſſeſſor 
for it will not be denied, that the more money he can draw for it, 
the more ſubſiſtence it will enable him to purchaſe with it, In 
common language, therefore, and feemingly with ſtrict propriety, 
the quantity of money any commodity can procure, 1s called its 
price; and its real value is eſtimated by the amount of that 
Price. 


This, however, it would appear, cannot be the real value of 
corn mentioned in the above paſſage, which no human inſtitution 
can alter, &c. For in this ſenſe it 1s plain, that the real value 


of corn may be altered by a thouſand different circumſtances *. 
SES ag IR OR 1 | Conſidered 


In the above paſſage there ſeems always to be a contraſt implied between the 
reel and the nominal price of corn. It is, however, certain, that the nominal and 
real price of any thing muſt at all times be exactly the ſame, unleſs in the follow- 
ing circumſtances. 

Firſt, If the price of any commodity, at one period of time, be compared with 
its price at another period, their nominal value may be the ſame, although their 
real price may be very different; becauſe the price of the common ſtandard by 
which they are compared, may have been different at theſe two periods; that is, 
the value of ſilver may have encreaſed or decreaſed in that time, ſo that an equal 
quantity of it might have been able to purchaſe more of any other commodities 
at one of theſe periods than the other. 


Secondly, The ſame variation may take place between the nominal and real va- 
luc 
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Conſidered in this light alſo, there could not be any eſſential 
difference eſtabliſhed between the nature of corn and other com- 
modities, which is fully implied above; for the real value of 
corn, as well as of every other commodity, is, in this ſenſe, the 
price it will bring in a public market. This, therefore, cannot 
be the meaning of it. 


There is another way in which mankind ſometimes eſtimate 
the real value of a thing, viz. by comparing its value with that of 
other commodities, not only in the home market, but in all o- 


lue of any commodity at the ſame period in different countries 3 becauſe the value 
of money may be higher in the one of theſe countries than in the other; by which 
means the ſame quantity of ſilver may purchaſe a greater quantity of goods in the 
one caſe than in the o tber. | 

Thirdly, The value of the ſame nominal quantity of filver, may be different ar 
different periods, or in different countries, by giving the fame denomination to 
pieces of ſilver of different weights in theſe different circumſtances ; ſo that the 
ſame nominal ſum of money ſhall expreſs a greater weight of ſilver in the one caſe 
than in the other. 

In all theſe ways may a variation take place between the nominal and the real va- 
lue of any commodity. But in all theſe caſes the commodity whoſe value is men- 
tioned, muſt be compared with others, either at different periods of time, or in 
different countries; for it is impoſſible but the nominal value of any commodity, 
that is, the quantity of money it is able to purchaſe, muſt be exactly the ſame 
with its real value, conſidered in a commercial view, when compared with other 
commodities in the ſame country at the time. 

It will perhaps occur to the reader, that every difficulty would diſappear, and 
that Dr Smith's reaſoning would be here plain and conſiſtent, if we were to ſup- 
poſe, that the price of grain had ſuch an immediate influence on that of all other 
commodities, as neceflarily to make the nominal price of each of theſe, on all oc- 
caſions, to riſe and fall with every fluctuation in the price of grain. But this is a 
ſuppoſition ſo directly contrary to experience, that it would be an inſult on Dr 
Smith to ſuppoſe we ſhould underſtand it in that way. 
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ther parts of the world. In this ſenſe, however, we are farther 
from our purpoſe than before; becauſe the real value of grain 
conſidered in this light, would admit of greater variations than 
that of almoſt any other commodity; as it may happen, that the 
money which can be procured for an equal quantity of grain in 
one country, ſhall be extremely different from what could be pro- 
cured for it in another; and therefore the quantity of ſubſiſt- 
ence it could procure from any third country, to the different 
original proprietors, would be exceedingly diſſimilar. This, 
therefore, cannot be the meaning. 


* Through the whole world, (ſays he), in general that value is 
equal to the quantity of labour it can maintain.“ But neither 
do we here meet with the diſcriminating circumſtance we are in 
ſearch of. By the word maintain can be meant nothing elſe than 
procure immediately in exchange either for :t/elf in ſubſtance, or for its 
price, which is the ſame thing; ſo that it might be equally read, 
the quantity of labour it can purchaſe. But is it not equally 
true, that through the whole world the value of a yard of cloth, 
or a paper of pins, is equal to the quantity of labour it can pur- 
chaſe? In this ſenſe, the value of every commodity would be e- 
qually immutable with that of corn: for there can be no doubt, 
but the value of every commodity, through all the poſſible va- 
riations of price it may be made to undergo, will at all times be 
equal to the quantity of labour it can purchaſe; or, in other 
words, the value, that is, the price will be equal to the price. 
But this would be a play upon words, or rather a jingling of 
words, without meaning, that we cannot ſuppoſe Dr Smith could 
be capable of employing. 


4 


I am further confirmed in the idea that I do not comprehend 


the meaning of the paſſage quoted above about the immutable 
| value 
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value of corn, from obſerving, that Dr Smith, in other paſſages, 
reaſons about the means of encouraging or diſcouraging agricul- 
ture, and raiſing or depreſling the value of grain, in proportion to 
that of other commodities, exactly in the ſame manner as any other 
man would do, who viewed this as a manufacture that admitted 
of being encouraged or depreſſed by wholeſome or fooliſh regula- 
tions, in the ſame manner as any other manufacture *, 


If 


* « When a landed nation,” (ſays he, p. 296.), © on the contrary, oppreſſes &- 
ce ther by high duties, or by prohibitions, the trade of foreign nations, it neceiari- 
« ly hurts its own intereſt in two different ways. Firſt, By raiſing che price of all 
c foreign goods, and of all ſorts of manufactures, it neceſſarily ſinks the real value 
« of the ſurplus produce of 1ts own land, with which, or, what comes to the ſame 
« thing, with the price of which, it purchaſes thoſe foreign goods and manufac- 
« tures. Secondly, By giving a ſort of monopoly of the home market to its 
« own merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, it raiſes the rate of mercantile 
« and manufacturing profit in proportion to that of agricultural profit ; and, conſe- 
« ſequently, either draws from agriculture a part of the capital which had been 
« employed in it, or hinders from going to it a part of what would otherwiſe have 
gone to it. This policy, therefore, diſcourages agriculture in two ways; firſt, 
« by finking the real value MH its produce, and thereby lowering the rate of its 
profit; and, ſecondly, by raiſing the rate of profit in all other employments.” 

But if © the nature of things has ſtamped upon corn a real value which no 
« human inſtitution can alter,” how would it be poſſible for the above-mentioned 
arrangement, „ neceſſarily to ſink the real value of the ſurplus produce of the 
„land?“ 

Or if © the money- price of corn regulates that of all other commodities,” 
whence comes it that by the above arrangement the riſe in the price of manufac-— 
tures © neceſſarily ſinks the value of the produce of the land?“ for in this caſe 
it is the manufactures that regulate the price of corn, and not the corn that regu- 
lates the price of the manufactures. 

The inhabitants of the town (he alſo obſerves, p. 286.) draw from the coun- 
© try the rude produce which conſtitutes both the materials of their work, and the 
fund of their ſubſiſtence z and they pay for this rude produce by ſending back to 
E the 
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If the reaſoning of Dr Smith about the pernicious tendency of 
the bounty on corn has been unſatisfactory, it will be found 
that he is ſtill more unlucky with regard to the facts that ought 


to 


— 


the country a certain portion of it manufactured and prepared for immediate 
ce uſe. The trade which is carried on between theſe two different ſets of people, 
* conſiſts ultimately in a certain quantity of rude produce exchanged for a certain 
c quantity of manufactured produce. The dearer the latter, therefore, the cheaper 
&« the former; and whatever tends in any country to raiſe the price of manifactured 
* produce, tends to lauer that of the rude produce of the land, and thereby to diſcou- 
ce rage agriculture. The ſmaller the quantity of manufactured produce which 
« any quantity of given produce, or, what comes to the ſame thing, which the 
“price of any quantity of rude produce, is capable of purchaſing ; the ſinaller the 
&* real value of that given rude produce, the ſmaller the encouragement which either 
ce the landlord has 0 encreaſe its quantity by improving, or the farmer by culti- 
e vating the land. Whatever, beſides, tends ta diminiſh in any country the num- 
& ber of artificers and manufacturers, tends to diminiſh the home market, the 
© moſt important of all markets, for the rude produce of the land, and thereby 
4 {till farther to diſcourage agriculture.” | 

I own it appears to me a little ſtrange, that the money-price of corn, © which regu- 
66 lates the price of all other commodities,” p. 94. ſhould now be lower in propor- 
tion as the price of manufactured produce is higher. —— Equally ſtrange it is, that 
c the real value of the rude produce of the land ſhould fall lower as the price 
ct of manufactured goods riſes higher ;”” ſeeing that neither the bounty, nor 
c any other human inſtitution, can have any ſuch effect.“ p. 93. No bounty 
c upon exportation, no monopoly of the home market can raiſe it. The freeſt 
*« competition cannot lower it. The nature of things has ſtamped upon corn 4 
c real value, which no human inſtitution can alter.” p. 101. If it be true, that 
cc the ſmaller quantity of manufactured produce, which any quantity of rude pro- 
« duce, or the price of that rude produce, is capable of purchaſing, the ſmaller 
te the real value of that given rude produce; and the ſmaller the encouragement 
ce which either the landlord has to encreaſe its quantity by improving, or the 
farmer by cultivating the ſoil,” p. 286. ; can it likewiſe be true, that when “ you 
« raiſe the nominal or money price of corn, you do not raiſe its real value? you do 
cc not encreaſe the real wealth, the real revenue, either of our farmers or country- 


2 | « gentlemen : 


P. 8. 


to ſupport it: for theſe, inſtead of corroborating his hypotheſis, 
oppoſe it in the moſt direct manner. 
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Not to lay any ſtreſs on the great fluctuation in the price of 
grain that uſed to take place in the Britiſh market of old, nor of 
the extraordinary height to which it roſe on ſome occaſions, as al- 
ready taken notice of, it is enough for our preſent purpoſe to reſt 
barely upon the acknowledged depreſſion in the price of grain 
that has taken place in England fince the bounty was granted ; as 


this alone ſeems to furniſh an unanſwerable argument againſt the 
hypotheſis he has adopted. | 


It will hardly be denied, that the value of the precious metals 
hath decreaſed in Britain ſince the law granting a bounty on corn 


« gentlemen? you do not encourage the growth of corn, becauſe you do not en- 
te able them to employ more labourers in raiſing it?“ p. 101. Is not the real 
value of that rude produce, the ſame with the nominal value, or price it will 
bring in money in proportion to that which can be obtained for other goods ? 

If, again, it be true, that © agriculture may be diſcouraged” by having the price 
of manufactured goods raiſed, and thus “ lowering the value of the rude pro- 
e duce of the land,” will it not follow, that a contrary effect would reſult from 
an oppoſite conduct? And if the landlord, by this depreflion of the price of 
the rude produce of his ſoil, © will be diſcouraged from encreaſing the quantity 
(of grain) by improving, or the farmer by cultivating his land,” does it not neceſ- 
ſarily follow, that by raiſing the price of their rude produce, the farmer would 
be induced to cultivate, and the landlord to improve his ſoil, and both of them 
thus help to encreaſe its quantity? How then can we be induced to believe, 
that the bounty, which, in Dr Smith's opinion, always tends to . raiſe the price 
of grain, © can in no reſpect promote the raiſing of that particular commodity of 
** which it was meant to encourage the production?“ p. 102. See alſo pages 


455+ 465. 486. 488, &c. in which arguments of the ſame ſort with thoſe above 
Occur, | 


© %L Was 
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was enacted; and that, by conſequence, the price of almoſt every 
commodity has riſen proportionally in that period. But corn ſince 
that time has decreaſed even in its nominal value; it has there- 
fore decreaſed in its real value in a much higher proportion. 
Whence, I atk, ariſes this ſingular exception to the general rule, if 
it is not to be aſcribed to the influence of the bounty? 


This objection did not eſcape the attention of Dr Smith: but 
he ſeems to have diſregarded it fo much, as hardly to think it re- 
quired a ſerious anſwer ; as the only one he has aſſigned, will 
hardly be admitted as ſuch, 


The improvement,” fays he, and proſperity of Great Bri- 
tain, which has been ſo often aſcribed to thoſe laws, (the corn- 
laws), may be very eaſily accounted for from other cauſes, That 
ſecurity which the laws of Great Britain give to every man that 
ke ſhall enjoy the fruits of his own labour, is alone ſufficient to 
make any country flouriſh, notwithfanding theſe, and twenty other 
abſurd regulations of commerce: and this ſecurity was perfected by 
the revolution, much about the ſame time that the bounty was 


eſtabliſhed “.“ 

But this does not ſeem to ſolve the difficulty. For if the 
farmer, in conſequence of that general ſecurity, has been enabled 
to cultivate his ground better than formerly ; — has not the ma- 
nufacturer, by the ſame ſecurity, been enabled to carry on his 
buſineſs to greater perfection alſo ? —— and if the farmer now, in 
conſequence of that ſecurity, ſells his corn cheaper than before; 
— ought not the manufacturer, on a double account, viz. firſt on 
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account of that general ſecurity ; — and ſecondly, becauſe of the 
low price of bread-corn, to ſell his manufactured goods ſtill 
cheaper in proportion than the farmer? 


On another account, ſtill, ought the manufacturer to have low - 
ered the price of his manufactures {till farther than the farmer 
that of his grain, if no other cauſe but the general ſecurity could 
have operated in producing this change in the country. For Dr 
Smith himſelf juſtly obſerves *, that“ the improvements in the 
productive powers of uſeful labour, depend, firſt, upon the im- 
provement in the ability of the workman ; and, ſecondly, upon 
that of the machinery with which he works, Burt the labour of 
artificers and manufacturers, as it 1s capable of being more ſub- 
divided, and the labour of each workman reduced to a greater 
ſimplicity of operation, than that of farmers and country-labour- 
ers, is likewiſe capable of both theſe improvements in a higher 
degree,” 


This general ſecurity, therefore, ought to have lowered the 
price of every other manufacture in a much higher proportion 
than that of grain : But the price of almoſt every manufac- 
ture has encreaſed conſiderably ſince that period, while that 


of grain has decreaſed ; — therefore it cannot be aſcribed to that 
cauſe, 


Again,— If the bounty on corn had tended to raiſe the price 
of that commodity, ©* both in times of plenty and in times of ſcar- 


city alſo,” — it muſt naturally have followed, that the average 
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price of grain on thoſe places of the ſea-coaſt from whence the 
greateſt exportation always takes place, ſhould be higher than in 
thoſe parts of the country which are fo ſituated as hardly to admit 
of being affected by the bounty. This, however, 1s ſo far from 
being the caſe, that circumſtances are directly the reverſe — 
For it appears, by the prices of grain that have been publiſhed by 
authority in the Gazette for ſeveral years paſt, that when wheat in 
the counties of Middleſex, Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, (from which 
counties almoſt all the exports from England are made), is about 
As. per buſhel ; in the inland counties of Wiltſhire, the internal 
parts of Somerſetſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, &c. it ſells at 
an average about 5s. 6d. or 6s. per buſhel. This fact, therefore, 
militates as directly againſt the hypotheſis of Dr Smith as the 
former, 


I ſhall juſt beg leave to produce one other fact in oppoſition to 
this hypotheſis, which 1s of ſuch importance as it would be in- 
excuſable in me to omit, 


According to his mode of reaſoning, if two kingdoms could be 
found that were alike 1n other reſpects and only differed in this, 
That a bounty on exportation of corn was allowed of in the one, 
in conſequence of which much corn was exported, whereas in the 
other that bounty either was not allowed of, or had never been 
claimed; the price of grain ſhould have riſen much higher in pro- 
portion to that of other manufactures in the firſt than in the laſt. 


England and Scotland furniſh us with an opportunity of ma- 
king the compariſon, For both of theſe are governed ſo much 
after the ſame manner, and have had the general ſecurity of the 
ſubject protected ſo much alike, that we can hardly mention a 
circumſtance 
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circumſtance of great moment that is not common to both, un- 
leſs it be the influence of the corn-laws. For although the 
bounty has produced great effects in England, it is believed there 
never was a ſhilling paid of bounty on exported corn from Scot- 
land *; therefore the price of corn ought to have riſen much more 
in England fince this law was enaQted, than it has done in Scot- 
land during the ſame period, —How does the fact ſtand ? 


It is allowed on all hands, that the average money-price of 
corn has fallen conſiderably in thoſe counties in England from 
which corn may be exported, ſince the bounty took place. To 
aſcertain what was the caſe in this reſpect in Scotland, I applied 
for an extract of the price of meal by the fiars f of Aberdeenſhire, 
from the ſheriff's books in that county, as far back as they could 
be obtained quite regular, which was from the year 1705 to 1775, 
both incluſive, as is expreſſed in the following table; which is 


* To prevent cavils as to this article, the reader is deſired to take notice, that 
whatever may poſſibly have been the caſe in other parts of Scotland, I am well au- 
thoriſed to affirm, that no bounty was ever paid for grain or meal exported from 
the port of Aberdeen; ſo that the reaſoning from the following table cannot be 
affected by what may have happened at other places, 


+ For the ſake of the Engliſh reader it may be neceſſary to inform him, that the 
word fiars in Scotland means the legal average prices of grain, which are aſcertain- 
ed every year in each county by the ſheriff; who, in the month of March, ſummons 
a certain number of country-gentlemen and farmers, and an equal number of 
dealers in grain, who form a ſort of jury, having power to examine, upon oath, 
any perſons they incline, with regard to the prices that have been already given 
for grain of the preceding crop, and the probable prices that may be expected for 
the remainder of the ſeaſon ; from all which they fix on a price as near the me- 
dium ſelling-price as they can; which ſerves as a ſtandard for factors and cura- 
tors counting with their conſtituents or wards, 


divided 
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divided into periods of ten years each, with the average price of 
each period computed *, 


The prices here mentioned are all in Scots money: of which one pound is e- 


qual to one {ſhilling and eight pence Sterling; a ſhilling Scots equal to a penny 
Sterling; and a penny Scots equal to one twelfth of a penny Sterling, — Hence 


the firſt-mentioned price, L. 3 Scots, is equal to 5 s. Sterling; and fo of the o- 
thers. 
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From this table it appears, that inſtead of falling, as in Eng- 
land, the prices have gradually riſen during all that period, near- 
ly in the ſame proportion with the prices of almoſt every other 
commodity in that kingdom, in conſequence of the decreaſe of 
the value of money, occaſioned by the encreaſe of trade, &c. in 
that time. Corn, therefore, in this country, is affected by the 
general decreaſe of the value of money, as well as every other 
commodity; but, in England, the nominal price of corn has at 
leaſt remained ſtationary, while that of all other commodities has 
been nearly doubled; for which I apprehend it is impoſſible to aſ- 


ſign any other ſatisfactory reaſon but che operation of the corn- 
laws. 


To conclude, — It is certain, that if no over-ruling influence 
had prevented it, the price of grain would have riſen in England, 
in the ſame proportion with that of all other commodities, in con- 
ſequence of the general decreaſe in the value of money : — but the 
price of grain has not only not riſen fince the bounty was inſtitu- 
ted, as has been the caſe with all other commodities, but has even 
fallen ſince that period: therefore it has been kept thus diſpropor- 
tionately low by the powerful over-ruling influence of ſome caule, 


If this effet had been produced by the general ſecurity, as to 
property, that the ſubject now enjoys in Great Britain, the ſame 
cauſe would have operated ſtill more powerfully in moderating 
the price of labour and manufactures. But the price of labour 
and of manufactures has encreaſed ſince that period; — it mult 
therefore be attributed to ſome other cauſe. 


If „the bounty had always raiſed the nominal price of grain“, 


p- 93. et paſſim. 
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that article of produce mult have had its nominal value augment- 
ed, not only as much, but even more than that of any other com- 
modity, fince the bounty took place. — But the nominal value of 
that commodity has decreaſed fince that time, while that of all 
other commodities has encreaſed ; therefore the bounty on corn 
has not encreaſed its nominal value. 


If * the price of corn had abſolutely regulated the price of all o- 
ther commodities *,” the price of every other commodity muſt by 
conſequence riſe or fall, as the general average money-price of 
corn riſes or falls in any country. But the average money-price 
of corn in England has been lower ſince the bounty took place, 
than it was before that period, although the price of all other 
commodities 15 now higher than formerly ; therefore the price of 
corn does not abſolutely regulate the price of labour and of all o- 


ther commodities, 


If © it is impoſſible to alter the real price of corn by any con- 
trivance , and if © the real price of any commodity be the 
quantity of labour it can maintain or procure ;“ it muſt follow, 
that the price of one determinate quantity of corn will, at all 
times, and in all places, be capable of purchaſing an equal quan- 
tity of labour: — but as it requires a much greater quantity of 
money now to purchaſe the ſame quantity of manufactures, or of 
labour, than it did fifty years ago; and as the ſame quantity of 
corn cannot at this time purchaſe ſo much money as before the 
bounty took place;— it follows, that the real price of corn is much 
lower at preſent than 1t was at ſome former period ; — therefore it 
ic poſſible to augment or diminiſh the real value of corn, as well 
as of every other commodity. 
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But if the nominal value of corn has decreaſed fince the bounty 
was eſtabliſhed ; and if, in conſequence of that, its real price be 
not now much more than one half of what it formerly was ; and 
if no other probable cauſe can be aſſigned for this but the opera- 
tion of the bounty, and the other corn-laws ; and if theſe laws 
explain in a fatisfactory manner all the phenomena above enu- 
merated ; we ſhall then be obliged to acknowledge, that inſtead of 
being ** an abſurd regulation of commerce,” it is perhaps the 
wiſeſt and the beſt political inſtitution that has ever graced the 
annals of any nation. 


I am happy, in the cloſe of theſe very long remarks, to be able 
to concur entirely with this very ſenſible author, with regard to 
the very great utility of an unlimited freedom on all occaſions to 
the internal commerce of grain. Without this aſſiſtance, the 
bounty can produce but a very limited and partial effect in regu- 
lating the price of grain, or benefiting the country. Every 
law, therefore, which tends in the moſt diſtant manner to cramp 
the internal commerce of grain, as it is alike prejudicial to the 
intereſts of agriculture and manufactures, and by conſequence to 
every individual of the ſtate, ought to be inſtantly repealed. —— 
They are badges of the ignorance of our forefathers, which we 
jhould endeavour, as ſoon as poſſible, to bury in oblivion, What- 
ever tends to render the internal corn-merchant ſecure 1n his per- 
{on and property, and to facilitate the commerce, and eaſy tranſ- 
portation of grain from place to place, is highly beneficial, as it 
tends in a leſſer degree to give the ſame ſtability to the internal 
market of the country, that the bounty neceſſarily would procure 
upon the ſea-coaſt, The reaſoning of Dr Smith on this branch 
of the ſubject is juſt, clear, and convincing. To it therefore | 


refer the curious reader for farther ſatisfaRion ; — it deſerves in 
particular 
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particular the ſerious attention of every perſon who is concerned 
in the legiſlative council of the nation, 


I have heard of no country that has adopted a ſimilar plan of 
legiſlation with regard to the commerce of corn with that of Eng- 
land ; —nor are there many countries to which 1t could be ſo be- 
neficial if a ſimilar ſyſtem ſhould be adopted ; for, on account of 
the ſmall dimenſions of our iſland, few places are ſo far removed 
from the ſea-coaſt, as not to feel in a leſſer or greater degree the 
effects of the demand that may ariſe from that cauſe. 


The great importance of the ſubject agitated in this poſtſcript, 
together with the very high opinion that the public jultly enter- 
tain of the reſpectable author whole opinions I have been obliged 
to controvert, will, I hope, plead my excuſe for the very great 
length of this article. In diſquiſitions of ſuch an important na- 
ture as the preſent, no man who treats of them is excuſable, if 
he allows any opinion to paſs uncontroverted, which, according 
to his opinion, may be erroneous; nor is it allowable in him to uſe 
ſhort and obſcure hints, that may be only underſtood by men of 
genius and reflection, but plain arguments, that may be, if poſſible, 
wichin the reach af all. This neceſſarily leads to tediouſneſs. 
If I have uſed the freedom to criticiſe another, I ſhall hope 
to meet with the ſame treatment myſelf where-ever I have erred, 
Alt is of no moment to the public who it is that ſhall be right, 
or who 1s in the wrong ; but it may be of high importance to the 


nation, that the truth in this caſe ſhould be with certainty diſco- 
vered, 


I ſhall juſt beg leave to add a few words with regard to the 
corn-laws of Scotland, before I conclude this important digreſſion. 


3 A 2 Of 
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Of the corn-Laws with regard to Scotland. 


SCOTLAND has hardly been as yet in any reſpect benefited by 
the Britiſh corn-laws ; as theſe laws have never yet been pro- 
perly adapted to the nature and circumſtances of that part of the 
ifland, | x 


Wheat is the principal crop in England, for which there is an 
extenſive market in Europe at large, at all times. But from the 
natural barrenneſs of Scotland in general, oats has ever been the 
principal crop of that part of the ifland ; and this kind of grain 
muſt long continue to furniſh food to the lower ranks of people 
in it. But the great bulk, and very low price of oats, renders it 
a far leſs proper article of export than wheat; and as the ſale of 
that kind of gram is confined to a very few places on the continent, 
there never has been a ſteady demand for it abroad; ſo that when 
accidental plenty comes, there 1s no ready vent for it. Merchants 
in that article would not have employment at all times, and there- 
fore cannot be readily found when moſt needed ; and the coun- 
try experiences nearly the ſame inequalities in the price of grain 
as if no bounty had ever been granted upon exporting it from 
Scotland, And indeed the law with regard to this particular 1s ſo 
injudiciouſly framed, as to be incapable of producing any bene- 
ficial effects at all, as a flight review of the corn-laws of Scotland 
will plainly ſhow, | | 


Buy the ſtatute 13th George III. cap. 43. it is enacted, That 


oats or oat- meal may be imported into any port of Great Britain, 
| 
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when the price is at or above 148. per quarter. But by a ſubſe- 
quent clauſe of the ſame ſtatute, it is expreſsly ordained, That it 
{hall not be lawful to import any oats or oat- meal into Scotland, 
while the price of middling oats is not at or above 16s. per Scots 
boll, which 1s nearly the ſame as 22 8. per quarter, By this law, 


therefore, although oats may be imported into England when- 


ever the price is above 148. they cannot be imported into Scot- 
land till the price is at leaſt 22 8. per quarter. What was the rea- 
ſon for this extraordinary difference, it is difficult to ſay, unleſs 
it was intended to raiſe the price of grain in Scotland in ſcarce 
years, to ſuch a rate as to create a ſort of famine. And I have 
already had occaſion to ſhow, p. 303. that this regulation muſt 
neceſſarily tend to hurt the intereſt of the farmer and country- 
gentleman, whom it ſeems to have been intended to ſerve. 


By the ſame ſtatute it is declared, That when the price of mid- 
dling oats is at 14 8. per quarter, or under, it ſhall be lawful to 
export oats; and that a bounty of 2 s. ſhall be granted for every 
quarter of oats, and of 2 8. and 6 d. for every quarter of oat-meal, 
then exported, reckoning 276 lb. Troas a quarter of oat- meal; 
that is to ſay, when middling oats ſell for 10 s. 4 d. per 
Scots boll, or under, in Scotland, a bounty of about 1s. 4 d. 
per boll, ſhall be allowed on exporting oats or cat-mea!, reckon- 
ing eight ſtone Amſterdam a boll, and nothing more. This 
bounty cannot tend to relieve the farmer, as the price at which it 
may be claimed is too low, and as the bounty itſelf is too incon— 
ſiderable to produce any ſenſible effet; nor has it ever, that 1 
know of, been claimed in any one inſtance, 


By theſe abſurd regulations, a proviſion 15 made to prevent the 
poſſibility of moderating the price of grain in Scotland in years 
of 


4 
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of ſcarcity, and no effectual proviſion is made for opening a fo- 
reign market, and keeping the price reaſonably high, in years of 
plenty; which muſt ſubject the inhabitants to all the grievous 
inconveniencies that ariſe from great and ſudden fluctuations in 
the price of this neceſſary article of life. Far better would it 
have been to have allowed Scotland to remain on the ſame foot- 
ing with England, as to the commerce of oats, than to have add- 
ed the deſtructive clauſe againſt the importation of oats to that 
country: for although the bounty is too inconſiderable to give 
any aſſiſtance to the farmer, the other inhabitants would at lea 
have been able to get bread-corn on ſome occaſions cheaper than 
at preſent, and the farmer would have been in leſs danger of be- 
ing ruined by offering immoderate rents, in hopes of obtaining 
always the high monopoly-price for grain, 


I am far, however, from wiſhing to ſee the regulations in Eng- 
land with reſpect to the commerce of oats implicitly adopted in 
Scotland, as this would at beſt be only exchanging one imperfect 
regulation for another that 1s worſe, Oats, it ought always to be 
remembered, 1s the principal crop in Scotland. It is far otherwiſe 
in England ; and therefore that kind of corn requires leſs to be 
attended to by the legiſlature there than here. The nature of 
different countries too with regard to fertility, ſituation, &c. 
will often make a particular regulation as .to the commerce of 
grain, extremely prudent for the one, that would be very impro- 
per for the other ; and therefore the circumſtances of each ought 


to be peculiarly attended to in forming laws for regulating this 
kind of commerce. 


I have frequently had occaſion to obſerve, that the great uſe of 
a bounty is to regulate the price of grain, and to keep it as mo- 
derate. 
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derate, and as ſteady, as the nature of things will admit of, To 
do this effectually, there are two principal objects that ought to 
be chiefly attended to. The firſt of theſe 1s, to aſcertain as nearly 
as poſſible the intrinſic value of each particular kind of corn in 
the country where the regulation is intended to be made; and the 
ſecond is, to aſcertain the price at which the ſame kinds of grain 
can in general be ſold for in any foreign market to which it may 
be carried, together with the expence of tranſporting it thither. 
It ſhould be the firſt of theſe circumſtances that ought to regulate 
the price at which importation may with propriety be admitted, 
and a bounty on exportation commence. It is the ſecond tha 
ought to regulate the amount of that bounty. 


Corn cannot be reared without a certain expence of labour, nor 
can it be brought to market unleſs the cultivator receives a price 
ſufficient to indemnify him for that expence. It 1s the wages of 
this labour neceſſary for producing grain that 1 call its zntrinfic 
value, 


In a country that poſſeſſes a very fertile foil, it is evident, that 
the ſame quantiry of grain may be reared, and brought to market, 
at a much ſmaller expence than in one that is more barren, The 
intrinſic value of the corn, therefore, muſt be higher in the laſt 
country than in the firſt ; and, by conſequence, the average price 
of corn may, with ſafety, be much lower in proportion to other 
commodities in the fertile than in the barren country. If the le- 
giſlature, by any regulation of commerce or police, ſhould con- 
trive to bring the average price of corn in a barren country lower 
than this real intrinſic value, the farmer would be obliged to de- 
ſert that employment, the grounds would remain uncultivated, 
and the inhabitants would be obliged to depend on foreign na- 
uons 
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tions alone for their ſubſiſtence, Bur as it is univerſally acknow- 
ledged, that the moſt eſſential riches of any country conſiſt in 
the produce of the ſoil, any regulation that tended to diminiſh 
that produce, would be deſtructive; it ought, therefore, to be 
the ſtudy of the legiſlature, to encourage the cultivation of the 
fields, ſo as to make the produce, if poſſible, ſuſtain all its in- 
habitants, 


In every country there are various ſoils, which are endued with 
different degrees of fertility ; and hence it muſt happen, that the 
farmer who cultivates the molt fertile of theſe, can afford to bring 
his corn to market at a much lower price than others who culti- 
vate poorer fields. But if the corn that grows on theſe fertile ſpots 
is not ſufficient fully te ſupply the market alone, the price will 
naturally be raiſed in that market to ſuch a height, as to indem- 
nify others for the expence of cultivating poorer ſoils. The far- 
mer, however, who cultivates the rich ſpots, will be able to ſell 
his corn at the ſame rate in the market with thoſe who occupy 
poorer fields; he will, therefore, receive much more than the 
intrinſic value for the corn he rears. Many perſons will, there- 
fore, be deſirous of obtaining poſſeſſion of theſe fertile fields, and 
will be content to give a certain premium for an excluſive pri- 
vilege to cultivate them; which will be greater or ſmaller ac- 
cording to the more or leſs fertility of the ſoil, It is this pre- 
mium which conſtitutes what we now call rent; a medium by 
means of which the expence of cultivating ſoils of very ditterent 
degrees of fertility may be reduced to a perfect equality. 


In countries, therefore, of moderate fertility, it is prudent to 
fix the average price of grain at a rate high enough to enable the 
farmer to cultivate ſo much of thoſe unfertile fields as will be ſuf- 
ficient 


I 
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ficient to furniſh grain to ſupply the whole inhabitants with 
food in the ſcarceſt years, that thus they may never be in danger 
of wanting this eſſential neeeflary of life. 


But if they rear ſo much grain as will ſuſtain the whole inha- 
bitants in years of ſcarcity, there will be much more than enough 
for them in years of plenty. A market, therefore, muſt be provi- 
ded for this ſurplus produce, to prevent the unreaſonable degra- 
dation of price on theſe occaſions, 


If the country in queſtion be more fertile than thoſe around it, 
the average price in theſe ſurrounding nations will be ſo much 
higher than the intrinſic value of the grain in the home market, 
as will require no other encouragement than barely to allow of 
exportation, perhaps at all times, or whenever it falls ſo low as to 
be near the intrinſic value of the corn. This is the caſe with E- 
gypt, Sicily, and Poland; in which countries grain can be rear- 
ed at ſuch a low price, as to admit of being tranſported to other 
countries at all times without any bounty. 


But if the average prices in the ſurrounding nations ſhould be 
nearly equal with the intrinſic value at home, it would be neceſ- 
ſary to grant a ſmall bounty on exportation when the prices fell 
too low, ſo as to pay the whole expence of freight, &c. in tranſ- 
porting it to foreign markets. This is in ſome meaſure the caſe 
with England in reſpec of wheat at preſent, 


But if the average price of grain in the neighbouring ſtates 
thould, in years of moderate abundance, be as low, or lower 
than the intrinſic worth of grain at home, the bounty ought to 
be ſo high as to repay, not only the price of freight, but alſo the 
3B difterence 
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dlifference between the price of grain in that foreign market, and 
its intrinſic value at home; otherwiſe it cannot be exported with- 
out loſs; and by conſequence the trade could not be continued, 
This ſeems to be the caſe with Scotland; as there is ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that the average price of oats and oat-meal is as low 
in moſt of the ſurrounding nations, as it can be afforded for in 
Scotland ; and in ſome countries it is certainly lower, It 
would, therefore, ſeem probable, that the bounty on the exporta- 
tion of oats from Scotland would require to be rather higher in 
proportion to 1ts value, than of the wheat in England. 


Lam not ſufficiently acquainted with the nature of the countries 
that might become the purchaſers of our ſuperfluous grain, to be 
able to ſay preciſely what the amount of that bounty ought to be; 
nor am I poſſeſſed of enow of facts to be able to fix with abſolute 
certainty the rate at which that bounty ſhould be granted. I 
therefore have explained the general principles upon which theſe 
regulations ought to be founded ; and offer the following table, 
not as being abſolutely right, but as an approximation towards 
it, which would be at leaſt much more perfect than the preſent 
{ſyſtem of corn-laws ; and which, if it ſhould be found defective 
in any reſpect, might eaſily be altered, ſo as to be productive of 
the moſt beneficial effects to the country at large; and by conſe- 
quence to the gentlemen of landed property and farmers, although 
it has not the appearance of ſo directly benefiting them as the 
laſt regulation with regard to the commerce of grain ſeems to 
have, 
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A table, ſhewing the rates at which oats or oat-meal 
might be permitted to be exported from, or import- 
ed into Scotland, with the bounty on exportation, 
or premium on importation, at all different prices. 


Oats per boll, Scots meaſure, or oat- 


meal, at eight ſtone per boll, inclu- ſhould receive of 
ding all oats ſo far manufactured bounty on ex- 
as to be deprived of their huſks, portation, 
when at 
8 „ . 
8 or under, - 30 
9 - 5 2 6 
Io - — 3 
11 — - - 13 
12 — - |  - 
13 — - — o 6 


14 Exportation to ceaſe, and importation be permitted. 
15 A premium to be granted of © 6 on importation, 


16 ditto, - — 1 8 
17 ditto, — — — 4 8 
18 and all above, - 1 8 


In the above table, 1 have adhered to the Scots boll in prefe- 
rence to any other meaſure, not only becauſe it is better known 
in Scotland than any other, but alſo becauſe of its coincidence 
with a boll of meal of the legal ſtandard in Scotland ; as it is well 

| 3B 2 known 
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known that a Scots boll of good oats will in general yield a boll 
of meal, or very nearly ſo. This allows for the ſame bounty to 
apply for a boll of meal or a boll of oats. 


I have likewiſe ſuppoſed it would be equally expedient to grant 
a bounty on the exportation, and premium on the importation, 
of oat-meal, as of oats in grain ; becauſe, as it can be tranſport- 
ed in that ſtate to a diſtant market about 200 per cent. (including 
freight and inſurance) cheaper than oats, it would be a great ſa- 
ving to the nation to be permitted to tranſport ir in this ſtate, when- 
ever circumſtances would admit of it. It would, moreover, tend 
to promote our own manufactures in ſome degree, by milling our 
own oats intended for exportation; and it would farther afford a 
fort of temptation to the farmer to rear better grain, than he would 
do were the oats to be exported in ſubſtance. 


The only objection of weight that I can perceive againſt this 
plan for regulating the corn-trade, 1s the difficulty of aſcertaining 
the prices on all occafions, ſo as to fix the rate of the bounty to 
be granted, without diſputes or ambiguity, And as the Britiſh 
legiſlature ſeem as yet to have diſcovered no proper method for 
aſcertaining the prices of grain with a view to the bounty; and 
as the law, as it ſtands at preſent, with regard to this particular, 
is liable to very great abuſe; I ſhall endeavour to point out a plan 
by which theſe abuſes might, in ſome degree, be obviated for the 
future, 


Before the year 1774, the general court of quarter-ſeſſions in 
England were impowered to judge of the prices of grain, and to 
declare when the prices were at ſuch a rate, as by law to admit of 

1mportation, 
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importation, or a bounty on exportation. And, in Scotland, the 
ſame truſt was repoſed in the Lords of Council and Seſſion. 

But as this mode of aſcertaining the prices in Scotland was 
found to be attended with many inconveniencies, by 13th 
G. III. cap. 43. it was enacted, That, for the future, the ſheriff of 
each maritime county in Scotland, or his ſubſtitute, ſhould en- 
quire into, and determine, the common middling prices of Britiſh 
corn and oat-meal ; and upon receiving the oaths of two or more 
perſons, fix and aſcertain the ſame by proper acts or determina- 
tions, to be ſubſcribed by them reſpectively; which prices ſo aſ- 
certained ſhould be accounted the legal prices in their reſpective 
ſtewartries or ſheriffdoms, for three months ; when the prices were 
to be again aſcertained in the ſame manner, 


A very little reflection, however, will be ſufficient to diſcover 
that this plan of aſcertaining the prices, is liable to {till greater a- 
buſes than that which formerly took place; and that the artful 
corn-merchant, ſo long as this regulation ſubſiſts, may carry on 
his trade in what manner he pleaſes, even in direct oppoſition to 


che ſpirit and intention of the law; at leaſt if he is favoured by the 
ſheriff, or his ſubſtitute. 


For, if the prices abroad ſhould at any time be very high, al- 
though the prices at home ſhould be ſuch as not to allow of a 
bounty on exportation, or even not to allow of exportation at all, 
the corn-merchant, by carrying a ſmall quantity of grain to the 
market, and ſelling it at a low rate, has it in his power to produce 
two or more witneſſes, to ſwear, that they bought grain at ſuch a 
price in the public market ; in conſequence of which the ſheriff 
or his ſubſtitute may legally fix the price for three months at that 
port 
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port ſo low as to entitle the exporter to the bounty, although the 
real ſelling- price at home ſhould be conſiderably higher. 


The ſame device might alſo be practiſed for getting the ports 
opened for importing foreign corn, when the real price in the 
home market was below that at which it may be permitted by 
law. It is beſides liable to other frauds and abuſes, which it is 
unneceſſary here to enumerate, 


Whether it was with a view to obviate theſe inconveniencies, or 
to anſwer ſome other ſecret purpoſes, I ſhall not now enquire; 
but in the very next ſeſſion of parliament, the law, with regard 
to this particular, was entirely changed; it being ordained, 14th 
G. III. cap. 64. That, both in England and Scotland, the prices 
of corn, and grain, and oat- meal, exported from this kingdom, 
“ ſhall be regulated and governed by the average prices at which 
* ſuch corn, and grain, and oat-meal, ſhall all be reſpectively 
** ſold in the public market, at, or neareſt to the port or place 
from whence ſuch corn, or grain, or oat-meal, ſhall be intend- 
ed to be exported, on the laſt market-day preceding the ſhip- 
ping of ſuch corn or grain, and the reſpective bounties grant- 
** ed,— be paid and allowed according to ſuch prices.“ 


But if the former law with regard to Scotland was bad, this is 
ſtill worſe ; as it is equally liable to abuſe as the other, and is be- 
ſides attended with the peculiar inconvenience of leaving the pri- 
ces continually unfixed, and thus proving. a perperun. ſource of 
uncertainty, and endleſs diſputes. 


For if a merchant ſhall have provided a large quantity of 


corn for exportation, and finds that che real ſelling- price in the 
market 
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market is ſo high as not to admit of the bounty ; by expoſing a 
large quantity of grain unexpectedly at the neareſt market-town, 
and ſelling it at a low price, he will immediately occaſion the 
price for that market-day to be reduced ſo low as to entitle him 
to the bounty, in conſequence of which he may immediately {hip 
his grain, and claim the bounty before the next market-day. Nor 


could the bounty in this caſe, according to our preſent law, be re- 
fuſed him, 


Theſe inconveniencies ſeem to have been ſo much foreſeen in 
Scotland, that the ſheriffs in the ſeveral maritime counties have 
never, that I know of, paid any attention to this amendment, as 
it is called, of the law, but continue to fix the prices once a-quar- 
ter, as if they had till authority by law to do ſo. 


Such 1s the ridiculous ſtate of the law in Scotland at preſent 
with regard to this moſt eſſential article of commerce. 


It ſeems to me, that thefe inconveniencies might be beſt ob- 
viated, and the prices of grain aſcertained with as great a degree 


of accuracy as the nature of the thing will admit of, in the follow- 
ing manner. 


Let the ſheriff of each county on the ſea- coaſt, or his ſubſtitute, 
be authoriſed and required to ſummon a jury of ſix reſpectable in- 
habitants, conſiſting of three country-gentlemen, or farmers, or 
other dealers in grain; and three bakers or brewers, or reſpectable 
houſeholders, in town ; who ſhould meet with him on the firſt 
Monday of each of the months of January, March, May, July, 
September, and November, each year. Let this jury, the 
theriff, or his ſubſtitute, always being preſes, be impowered to 


examine 
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examine witneſſes upon oath as to. the real price of grain, and 
make uſe of ſuch other aids as they ſhall find neceſſary ; and, af. 
ter due deliberation had, fix and aſcertain the real price of grain 
in that place at the time, by a proper act or determination ſubſeri- 
bed by them reſpectively; which price, being properly notified to 
the collector of the cuſtoms in that diſtrict, and duly publiſhed 
to all concerned, ſhall be accounted the legal price in that diſtri 
for two months ; at which time they ſhould, in the ſame manner, 
be anew aſcertained by another jury. 


It is nearly in this manner that the fiars are annually aſcer- 
tained in the ſeveral counties of Scotland at preſent ; and it has 
been found by experience, that it is as little liable to abuſe, as 
any method that can be deviſed. Whether it would be beſt for 
the ſheriff to ſummon all the members for the ſix juries that 
ſhould meet for this purpoſe in a year, at the beginning of that 
year, appointing at that time the particular month that each 
juror reſpectively was to attend; — or whether it would be beſt 
to nominate and ſummon the new jury immediately after the laſt 
jury had made their decifion,— is perhaps of little conſequence : 
but it would be very proper that they ſhould be ſummoned at 
leaſt forty or fifty days before the time of meeting, that each of 
them might have time to attend to the market-prices of grain, 
and make ſuch enquiries with regard to it, as might enable him 
to give a proper deciſion, | : 


By purſuing ſuch a plan ſteadily for ſome years, it is not to be 
doubted, but that Scotland might have the price of grain kept 
much more ſteady than 1t ever has been, and alſo lower upon an 


average of years ; which would encourage agriculture and manu- 
2 factures 
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factures more effectually than any other contrivance that has ever 
yet been, or perhaps could be adopted. 


I have hitherto ſpoken only of the encouragement that may be 
given to agriculture, and the beneficial conſequences that may re- 
ſalt to the community, by encouraging the exportation of grain 
in ſubſtance ; but as exportation of grain can only take place 
near the ſea-coaſt, and as the tranſporting it in that ſtate is al- 
ways attended with conſiderable expence and riſk, it would on 
many occaſions be much more beneficial to a country to promote 
the exportation of grain after it is manufactured, than in its rude 


ſtate, 


The nature of the manufactures that would require to be en- 
couraged with this view, muſt vary according to the nature of the 
country. In a nation that poſſeſſed a very fertile ſoil, and enjoy- 
ed a ſerene climate, wheat may be manufactured into ſtarch, In 
ſome caſes ale, or malt-liquors of other denominations, may be 
exported as an article of commerce; and on ſome occaſions it may 
be more convenient to export it in the ſtate of diſtilled ſpirits. 


This laſt is perhaps the only manufacture of corn that could be 
carried on with profit in Scotland; and, under proper regulations, 
might, in all probability, be attended with effects highly beneficial. 
It is not perhaps beneficial to the country itſelf to reduce the price 
of corn-ſpirits too low in Britain, and therefore it may be pru- 
dent to continue the revenue-laws at preſent in force with regard 
to diſtillers: but no harm could reſult to us from reducing the price, 


as to other nations, as low as poſſible. If therefore a drawback 
equal to the whole amount of the exciſe-duty were allowed upon 
the exportation of home-made ſpirits, when grain was ſelling in- 
the home market at the low prices at which the bounty 1s juſt now 
3 C allowed,, 
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allowed, our grain, inſtead of being exported in ſubſtance, might 
find its way into foreign countries at a much leſs expence in the 
ſtate of ſpirits; and if the drawback were diſcontinued when 
the price of malt roſe to the ſame rate at which the bounty is 
diſcontinued, it would perhaps be attended with ſtill more bene- 
ficial effects to the nation, and be leſs heavy upon the revenue 
than the bounty on malt at preſent. 


Something of this kind was attempted during the adminiſtra- 
tion of Mr Pitt towards the end of the laſt war, but with tha: 
deſtructive unſteadineſs of counſels which ſo eminently diftin- 
guithed the adminiſtration of this popular leader, in every thing 
that regarded the internal proſperity of the ſtate. It was hardly 
well enacted before it was again repealed ; and the idea has never, 


that I know of, been adopted by any of his ſucceſſors *, 


* Of all the curſes that can come upon a nation that is governed by law, no- 
thing can be ſo deſtructive as fluctuating counſels in its governors, as thele perpe- 
tually changing laws ſport with the property of individuals in the moſt ſhamelet; 
manner. In the year 1757, on account of the high price of grain, Mr Pitt at 
once paſſed a law prohibiting diſtillation entirely, by which many thouſands of in- 
duſtrious ſubjects who carried on this manufacture, were thrown entirely out of 
employment. But as this was judged expedient for the good of the other ſubjects 


of the ſtate, it was complied with without murmuring. In a few years after that, 


when the price of grain had again fallen to its ordinary rate, diſtillation was again, 
allowed of, and very great favours were granted to thoſe who ſhould diſtill for ex- 
portation, if the ſtills were made of an enormous ſize for that purpoſe. — When 
this law had been in force one year, and many perſons had procured legal ſtills at a 
vaſt expence; without any regard to the hardſhips that they muſt be ſubjected to, 
and without any apparent reaſon for it, this law was inſtantly repealed, fo that 
their labour went for nothing; and ſeveral other laws ſucceeded, varying from 
one another in ſeveral reſpects, without any apparent cauſe ; which were ſucceſlive- 
ly obtained by the influence of miniſterial favourites, to ſerve their own ends, 
without regard to the loſs that the public thus ſuſtained, or the cruel hardſhips to 


which it ſubjected many induſtrious ſubjects of the ſtate. 0B 
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Farther olectionſ:— England would oppoſe the eftabliſhing the 


wwoollen manufacture in Scotland. Anſwers : — Such an oppoſ- 
tion would be abſurd, as ſhe could not hurt Scotland without 
hurting herſelf. The union has been attended with the moſt 
beneficial conſequences to England ; and theſe effects will be flill en- 
creaſed by cheriſhing Scotland. America has been too much en- 
couraged, and Scotland neglected, for ſome time paſt, This conduct 
umpolitic. The trade to Scotland has been more beneficial to Eng- 
land for a century paſt, than that to America. Exemplified by a 
minute examination of the nature of the trade to both places. 
This gainful trade from England to Scotland cannot continue, if the 
laſt ſhall become poor; which ſhe muſt do, if her manifactures are 
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To Mr * * N * + * K R * * London. 


DEAR SIR, 


Now come to conſider the laſt objection you have made to the 
plan propoſed for introducing a fine breed of ſheep into the 
Highlands of Scotland, and eſtabliſhing a woollen manufacture 
there, viz. That the Engliſh, ever jealous of any rival in this 
their favourite manufacture, would take fire at the firſt men- 
tion of ſuch a propoſal, and oppoſe it by every device they could 
invent ; ſo that they would probably cruſh it in its infancy, and 
make 
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make it come at laſt to nothing, as they formerly did the Scottiſh 
plan of effecting a ſettlement. at Darien.” 


This objection has been often urged to me; and I find that 
many perſons in Scotland ſeriouſly apprehend there is much op- 
poſition to be expected from that quarter, But I, for my own 
part, am diſpoſed to be of a contrary opinion, I make no doubt 
indeed but the populace, the giddy. mob, headed by their mock 
patriotic leaders, would make a great noiſe about an affair of this 
kind, and ſound an alarm, as if Magna Charta itſelf, and all their 
valuable privileges, were to be ſold to the Scots for a meſs of pot- 
tage. But is it to be imagined, that any ſober man who thinks 
ſcriouſly upon the ſubject, could be in good earneſt alarmed at 
{uch a propoſal ? —As juſtly might the inhabitants of Surry have 
complained, that the nation would have been undone by eſtabliſh- 
ing the woollen manufacture in Yorkſhire, as that the Britiſh do- 
minions would be hurt by diſſeminating the bleſſings of indu- 
{try and plenty through every corner of the realm. 


Scotland is now a part of the Britiſh dominion as much as 
Northumberland or Wales, and as ſuch ought to contribute her 
proportion towards the public burdens of the ſtate, and conſtitute 
4 material part of the ſtrength and importance of the realm. But 
where is the miniſter, where the man of common underſtanding, 


who does not ſee, that if it is in flouriſhing and affluent circum- 
ſtances, — if its territories abound with a number of active and in- 


duſtrious people, it will be able to contribute more abundantly 
to the wants of the ſtate, and conſtitute a much more eſſential 
part of its real ſtrength and vigour, than if its few inhabitants 


be poor, miſerable, and inactive, as at preſent ? 
It 
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It would therefore be the height of folly in them to oppoſe 
ſach a propoſal : for if ſhe is rich, her riches muſt always flow 
into England; and if ſhe is powerful, that power muſt contribute 
towards the. preſervation of the ſtate, But were it otherwiſe, 
is ſhe not a free ſtate, united by a fair and equal contract with 
another ſtate, equally free with herſelf ? Under what pretext, 
therefore, could her induſtry be checked, or her manufactures 
diſcouraged ? I can ſee none, unleſs it were to promote the 
views of thoſe deſperate ſpirits who-hope to reap benefit from pu- 
blic diſſenſions, and advance their own fortunes on the ruin of 


the ſtate. 


The genius of the Engliſh nation does not perhaps appear to 
ſuch diſadvantage in any other point of view, as in that eaſy cre- 
dulity, wich which the populace, and ſome who move in a more 
exalted ſphere, allow themſelves to become the dupes of artful 
and deſigning men. Open and candid themſelves, they are not 
apt to ſuſpect that others are cunning and malicious; and thus 
they often unweetingly become their tools, and ſerve to promote 
plans that have a natural tendency to their own deſtruction. 
No nation ever had greater reaſon to feel through every corner of 
the realm, the many and great bleſlings they have enjoyed in con- 
lequence of the union with Scotland. To England theſe bleſ- 
ings have already been manifeſt and unequivocal ; although 
Scotland has not yet reaped all thoſe benefits ſhe may have hoped 
to enjoy in conſequence of this union. It is, therefore, in an e- 
ſpecial manner the intereſt of England, and it ought to be the 
mutual deſire of all the inhabitants of both countries, to bury in 
perpetual oblivion the recollection of thoſe deadly feuds that ſo 
often proved the deſtruction of their forefathers, and to forget e- 
very 
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very circumſtance that could tend to point out any diſtinction a- 
mong them, 


What a dreadful ſtate of civil diſcord would Britain now ex- 
perience, if all the kingdoms of the heptarchy were at preſent con- 
ſidered as diſtinct ſtates, and as having each of them ſeparate inter- 
eſts that were unconnected with that of the whole ſtate! or if 
thoſe acts of hoſtilities, by which theſe different people long ago 
offended one another, ſhould be faithfully commemorated, and 
an idea continually inculcated of the neceſlity of retaliation ; and 
a mutual deſire to retard the happineſs, and prevent the proſperi- 
ty, of cach, ſhould univerſally prevail! Happily for Britain the 
union of thoſe nations was effected under the influence of wiſer 
princes, and all theſe idle diſtinctions were quickly done away, 
Nor do I know an inſtance of any nation that followed an oppo- 
lite conduct, unleſs it was that of Spain with regard to Portugal; 
who, when ſhe got poſſeſſion of that crown, was not content to 
enjoy this bleſſing with thankfulneſs, but, by a folly of conduct 
that muſt ever reflect diſgrace upon her counſels, remembering 
their former animoſities, ſhe ceaſed not to haraſs them with re- 
peated acts of cruelty and oppreſſion, till ſhe forced them to call 
the Duke of Barganza to the throne, and to ſever again that 
kingdom from her dominions ; which, by a wiſer conduct, might 
have continued under it till this day, and would have rendered 
Spain the moſt powerful ſtate in Europe, 


Let Britain imitate her wiſer forefathers; and, by deſtroying 
all marks that tend to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral nations into which 
this iſland was once divided, ſtrive to raiſe it into one great and 
conſiſtent whole, whoſe general welfare muſt depend on the pro- 
{perity of all its parts. Then ſhall ſhe riſe, to be diſtinguiſhed a- 

2 mong 
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external trade and naval power, which ſhall long carry the Pri- 
tiſh flag triumphant round the world, and make her be revered 
among all people and languages. 


America has of late become the great object of adulation of the 
Engliſh nation. Britain has fought her battles for her, and pro- 
teRed her from the encroachments of an active and inſidious foe, 
at a vaſt expence of blood and treaſure, in the hope of ſecuring 
to herſelf a gainful trade with that extenſive continent, which it 


has been neglected and deſpiſed, as of no importance to the 
ſlate, 


It is but two years ſince an application was made to parliament 
for a ſmall encouragement to her linen manufacture, which, 
to pleaſe the Engliſh, the has exerted herſelf to improve as 
much as poſſible for near half a century paſt. -— But ſhe was 
told, that a manufacture which needed to be bolitered up, and 
could not walk without crutches, was not worth the preſerving, 
and her petition refuſed. If then her linen manufacture muſt 
be laid aſide, to what hand ſhall ſhe turn herſelf but to the wool- 
len? Happy had it been for her if ſhe had done ſo at the be- 
ginning ; and not leſs advantageous for England upon the whole, 
as the would thus in all probability have ſtill continued her ex- 
change of woollen goods for the linens of Germany, which is 
now in a great meaſure loſt, by the woollen manufactures being 
eſtabliſhed there when their linen-trade began to decline, 


But although it be allowed, that the trade to America is of vaſt 


importance to Britain, and therefore deſerves to be attended to as an 
3 D object 


mong the nations, not leſs by her internal felicity, than by ter 


is doubtful after all if ſhe will be able to obtain, while Scotland 
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object of primary importance, it 1s highly probable, that the trade 
to Scotland has been for half a century paſt of greater value to 
England, and has ſerved to employ more of her people, than the 
American trade has done; — and therefore deſerves to have ar 
leaſt an equal ſhare of her attention, and as high a degree of en- 
couragement. 


This, you will ſay, is an aſtoniſhing aſſertion. To convince 
you, however, that it is not thrown out at random,— pleaſe to 
attend to the following facts. 


It is uſually computed, that there are not leſs than two mil- 
lions of inhabitants in Scotland; — and it appears, that at the 
higheſt computation that has yet been made, that of Mr Burke 
zn the Houſe of Commons, the Britiſh ſubjects in North America 
only amount to about one million eight hundred thouſand, 
At the beginning of the laſt war, the beſt calculation that could 
de made, did not make them to amount at the higheſt to one 

million; fo that I conclude the laſt account is probably over- 
charged. But, not to dwell on theſe mmutie, it will be readily 
allowed, that the number of Britiſh ſubjects in America ſince the 
anion, could not, at a medium of all the years, be near one mil- 
lion; — fo that the inhabitants of Scotland have been, during 
all that period, more than double of that of the Americans, 


If then Scotland has contained double the number of inhabi- 
tants that America has contained of Britiſh ſubjects in that pe- 
7104, it will follow, that ſhe has conſumed more of the manu- 
factures of England than America has done, if it ſhall appear that 
each perſon in general daily uſes as great a proportion of theſe ma- 


nufactures in the one country as in the other. This will belt ap- 
pear 
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pear by taking a general view of the Engliſh manufactures con- 
ſumed by each. 


Scotland takes from England, 


Cloths broad and narrow, — with which all but the lower ranks 
of people are conſtantly cloathed, duffles,— freezes, — blank- 
ets, — flannels,— ſerges,— pirpets, &c. to a great amount: 


Worſteds, — camblets,— crapes,— poplins,— dorſeteens.— 
brilliants.— mankies,— ſhalloons,— durants, — temmies, &c. 
worn by every woman, and all from England: 


Hats, fine and coarſe, — entirely from England, till of late 


that ſome of the coarſer ſorts have begun to be manufactured 
here: 


Silks, — velvets,— velverets, &c. to a great amount, none of 
which have hitherto been manufactured in Scotland : 


Silk ganzes,— laces,— ribbons,— hoſe,— gloves, and other 


haberdaſhery wares, whoſe names I know not, to a very great 
amount: 


Muſlins plain and ſtriped, — Indian chints,— painted cal- 
licoes,— handkerchiefs, — Mancheſter cottons,— fuſtians, &c. 


Sewing worſteds,— ditto ſilks,— Grogram hair,— buttons, 
— tapes,— thread-lace, &c. 


Cutlery wares of all ſorts, — buckles,— jewels, — toys and 


30-2 trinkets 


trinkets from Sheffield and Birmingham, &c: to an exceeding 
great amount: 


Needles, — pins, — wire, — and manufactures of wire of every 
ſort: : : | 


Porcelain, — white and cream - coloured ſtone,— chryſtal 
glaſſes, — window-glaſs,— mirrors, &c. 


Tin plates,— plate iron,— copper and braſs: 


Lea, — coftee,— ſugars, —rum,— rice, — ſago, &c. which, al- 
though not immediately the produce of England, are all purcha- 
{ed with Engliſh commodities: 


Hops, — madder, — liquorice, — ſaffron, — dying- ſtuffs, and 
drugs: 


Ale of different ſorts,— but eſpecially porter, to a moſt ſhame- 
ſul amount: 


Beſides near one fourth part of the rents of Scotland, compu- 
ted to be uſually ſpent in England ; which article alone, at the 
moſt moderate eſtimation, may be computed at a medium to a- 
mount to between four and five hundred thouſand pounds Ster- 


ling. 
In return. — England takes from Scotland, 


A ſmall quantity of linen, — and ſome linen threads; all ol 


wlüch are manufactured of foreign materials: 
Freſh 
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Freſh and pickled ſalmon;— for the London market only: 


A very ſmall quantity of herrings: 
A few dozens of worſted hoſe from Aberdeen: 


Highland cattle,— the only article of value in the export from 
Scotland to England: 


Beſides the money that is ſpent by Engliſh youth at the ſeveral 
univerſities of Scotland, 


I have not pretended to eſtimate the amount of theſe ſeveral ar- 
ticles, as any thing I could offer on that head would be purely 
conjectural, But I imagine that either the firſt or the laſt ar- 
ticle in the Engliſh liſt would alone balance all the articles from 
Scotland, or nearly ſo. 


Any one who glances over this account, and obſerves what x 
vaſt proportion of the inhabitants of Scotland are conſtantly clo- 
thed almoſt entirely with one kind or other of theſe goods, and 
conſiders how much of the other articles are daily conſumed in 
every family, will readily allow, that an equal number of the in- 
habitants of North America, who hardly take any other articles 
from England but cloathing and hardwares, cannot conſume 
more of Engliſh manufactures than an equal number of the 
Scots do ; eſpecially when he adverts, that in the populous pro- 
vince of New England, they have for more than thirty years 
paſt manufactured as many coarſe cloths and hats “, as ſerve 
themſelves, and ſeveral of the neighbouring provinces. 


* [The note here referred to, is put at the bottom of the following page.) 


Frome 
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From theſe premiſles I conclude, that the trade to Scotland 


has 


[This note is the one referred to in the preceding page.] 

* Ta a letter addrefied to the Lords Commiſſioners of Trade and Plantations, 
concerning the trade to New England, printed anno 1715, we find the following 
obſcrvations. We have a very conſiderable manufactory already eftailiſhed in 
*& New England, bꝛgun in the great ſcarcity and dearneſs of goouls about nine years 
% ago, &c, — This put them upon making buttons, ſtuffs, kerſies, linſey-wool- 
&« ſeys, flannels, &c. which has decreaſed the importation of thoſe provinces a- 
© bove L. 50,000 per annum.“ Thus it appears, that the manufactures of New 
England were begun as early as the Union, and have gone on encrealing ever fince, 

The Lords Commiſſioners of Trade, in conſequence of an order of the Houſe 
of Commons, dated December 25. 1725, give the following account of the manu— 
factures of the Britiſh colonies. “ That in the colonies of New England, — Ne: 
* York, Connecticut, — Rhode ifland,— Pennſylvania, —and in the county of So- 
« merſet in Maryland, the people had fallen into the manufacture of woollen and 
cc linen cloth for the uſe of their own families, &c, 

« 'The reaſon why theſe people had begun this manufacture were,— That the 
ce product of thoſe colonics being chiefly ſtock and grain, the'eſtates of the inha- 
ce hitants depended wholly upon farming; and as this could not be carried on 
« without a certain quantity of beep, their wool would be utterly loſt, were not 
« their ſervants employed at leiſure- times of the year, but chiefly during the win- 
« ter, in manufacturing it for the uſe of their families, &c. 

„% "There are more trades carried on, and manufactures ſet up, in the provinces 
« of the continent of America, to the northward of Virginia, prejudicial to the 
« trade and manufactures of Great Britain, particularly in New England, than in 
any other of the Britiſh colonies ; which is not to be wondered at; for their ſoil, 
« climate, and produce, being pretty near the ſame with ours, they have no 
e ſtaple commodities of their own to exchange ſor our manufactures, which puts 
« them under the greater neceſſity, as well as greater temptation, of providing 
% themſelves at home. To which may be added, in the charter-governments, the 
« [ittle dependence they have upon their mather-country, and conſequently the ſmall re- 
« fraints they are under in any matters detrimental to her intereſt.” 

Since that time theſe manufactures have been greatly improved, and other new 


ones eſtabliſhed greatly to the prejudice of the trade of Great Britain; — particu- 
larly 
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has been more beneficial to England ſince the union, than that 
to America has been *. 


In conſequence, however, of this daily loſing traffic, Scotland 
is prevented from being ſo highly benefited by the other advan- 
tages ſhe poſſeſſes, as might have been naturally expected. Her 
trade from Glaſgow, and a few other places, to foreign parts, 
— and the return of a few of her numerous emigrants who have 
made fortunes in diſtant realms, have hitherto enabled her in 
ſome meaſure to preſerve a fort of miſerable exiſtence in ſpite of 
theſe prodigious drains from her. But, notwithſtanding this, 
and the other ſhifts ſhe has been forced to adopt, to help to ſtave 
off the evil day a little longer; — yet this univerſal conſumption, 
if ſuffered to prey upon her vitals, mult ere long prove fatal, un- 


larly that of hats,— the materials for which they hare at ſo caſy a rate as to en- 
able them to be manufactured 40 or 50 per cent. cheaper than they could bs af- 
forded at if brought from Britain; — and various manufactures of hardwares have 
been alſo eſtabliſhed there. — Nor will it be poſlible to prevent theſe from encrea- 
ſing, in whatever way the preſènt conteſt may be ended. So that it is high time 
for Britain to look to her own intereſt, — to ſtrive to promote her own trade and 
manufactures at home as much as poſtible, — to endeavour to augment the num- 
ber of her fubjects at home to the utmoſt of her power, and not to pamper too 
much this haughty and froward child, who will never be led but with reluctance, 
and will one day prove the ruin of this ſtate, if ſhe does not in time provide for 
that ſeparation that muſt ſooner or later inevitably happen. 


The tobacco-trade, I am ſenſible, brings in a great revenue to government; and, 
by being re-exported, ſerves to enrich the merchants, and bring money from other 
nations into the ſtate : ſo that it will be viewed by minifters and merchants as an in- 
eſtimable branch of commerce. It is evident, however, that this trade tends but 
very little to promote the manufactures, or encourage the general induſtry, of this 
nation; ſo that it is much leſs beneficial to the ſtate, than many other branches of 
trade, which. afford far leſs conſiderable annual returns, 


les 


own, 
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leſs ſome effectual remedy is applied: A remedy that is calcula- 


ted to infpire life and vigour into all orders of people; and not 
like thoſe that have been hitherto attempted, that tend only to 
enrich a fow at the expence of the many, and thus virtually to en- 
creaſe inſtead of removing the diſeaſe, 


In conſequence of this fatal policy, the country begins to be de- 
ſerted; and, if it is perſiſted in, it muſt in a ſhort time become 
little better than a deſert waſte : — and it deſerves the ſerious at- 


tention of every inhabitant of England, to conſider, whether it 
would be moſt for her intereſt, to have theſe inhabitants at her 
ſide, where they muſt continue to promote her manufactures, 


and add to her native internal vigour ; — or on the other fide of 


the Atlantic, where there 1s leſs ſecurity for their continuing faith- 


ful to the parent ſtate ; — and where, it is pothble, they may 
ere long help them to throw oft that allegiance to Britain 


which they ſeem to wear at preſent with ſo much reluctance. 


It has been ſhown in the courſe of theſe letters, I hope, in a 


ſatisfactory manner, that a great part of Scotland has no other 


means left for bringing in money to herſelf, and conſequently for 


enabling her to continue a cuſtomer to England, nearly ſo effica- 


cious, as the plan recommended for promoting the growth of wool, 
and the woollen manufacture, in Scotland ; — and that theretore 
it is the intereſt of England as much as of Scotland, that that 
plan ſhould be adopted. 


It is not indeed to be doubted, that it would be more for the 
intereſt of England, if Scotland could continue to take all her ma- 
nufactures from England, without having any manufactures of her 


But as it is impoſlible for a ſpring to continue to flow 
I conſtantly, 
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conſtantly, unleſs it be continually fed with abundant moiſture; 
ſo it is equally impoſſible for one nation to continue to purchaſe 
the manufactures of another, unleſs it has ſome way of bringing 
money. from other countries to pay for theſe manufactures. So 
long as Scotland has money, from the nature of things ſhe muſt 
continue a conſtant cuſtomer to England for many of her manu- 
factures, articles of luxury and ſuperfluities, and muſt add to th- 
glory, the ſtrength, and ſecurity of the Britiſh empire: but it 
ſhe be poor, ſhe cannot be of almoſt any uſe in any of theſe re- 
ſpects: on the contrary, her nobles and other men of family 
without fortune, muſt become the dependents and tools of the 
court, and ſuck out the vitals, and in time tend to enſlave that 
nation which it would otherwiſe be their intereſt and their glory 
to protect. 


On theſe accounts I cannot imagine that any clear-{ighted mi- 
niſter would dare to oppoſe the improvement of her manufactures, 
'— or that a nation ſo juſtly jealous of preſerving her valuable li- 
berties to the lateſt poſterity as England 1s, would concur with 
him in a ſtep that would have ſuch a natural tendency: to ſap the 
foundations of - theſe liberties, ſhould a miniſter. be ſo daringly 
unjuſt as to avow ſuch an intention. So-long as the. lower ranks 
of people are rich and independent in every corner-of the ſtate, 
its liberties reſt upon the firmeſt baſis that human wiſdom can 
invent; but when they become indigent, and of courſe ſpiritleſs, 
and dependent, the liberties of that ſtate are but on. a tottering 
foundation. Ye patriots, therefore, — ye genuine and unaffected 
patriots, who wiſh to hand down to the lateſt poſterity. thoſe un- 
equalled bleſſings that you now enjoy, watch with an eagle eye 
over every province of the realm; — Protect the poor; — Raiſe 
them from their low eſtate ; — Let them feel what it is to poſſeſs, 


3 E and 
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and they will know how to defend. Theſe are your friends, 
theſe your only allies upon whom you may at all rimes firmly rely, 
Cheriſh them as the apple of thine eye; and be aſſured, that when 
you do ſo, you are not foſtering an infidious rival, but a bro- 
ther, who will be ready to ſhare in all your dangers ; — who 
will add to your ſtrength, and by mutual offices of friendly 
kindneſs, promote your happineſs, ſecurity, and peace. 


Lou cannot but have already remarked, that as England has 
already loſt a great part of her trade for fine cloths to many parts 
of the world, m conſequence of having loſt her fine wool, 
and runs a great riſk of loſing that ſhare of it which ſtill remains; 
if the continues to depend on Spain for that neceſſary article, it 
becomes neceſſary to look around her to try if ſhe can obtain it 
elſewhere at a more moderate rate. From the preſent political 
fituation of England, there is but little hope that ever ſhe could 
regain ſuch a pre-eminence 1n rearing fine wool as ſhe once enjoy- 
ed, But every thing concurs at preſent to favour the attempt in 
Scotland; and ſhould it ſucceed, there is no doubt but that Bri- 
tain might again recover that pre- eminence in the woollen manu- 
facture ſhe once poſſeſſed. For as there is no other kingdom 
in Europe, except Spain, that could produce ſuch fine wool as 
might be reared in Scotland, the manufacturers of other nations 
would be under the neceſſity of reſorting to Spain, or more diſtant 
countries, for that neceſſary article, which we could have within 
our own ifland ; which would give us ſuch an advantage over 
them in this reſpect as would enſure the proſperity of this branch 
of our manufacture. In this view, therefore, it is greatly the 
intereſt of the ſtate to promote the plan for improving our woo! 
above recommended. 


2 | Having, 
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Having thus endeavoured to obviate all the objections you have 
made to the propoſed plan for improving the wool in this coun- 
try, Jam willing to believe that you will reſt ſatisfied in the opi- 
nion that it may with ſafety be attempted; and that the attempt 
will probably be attended with ſucceſs, and prove in the end 
highly beneficial to the nation in general, and to this corner of 
it in particular. 


You ſay you are convinced, that if this great point could be 
fully effected, there would be no difficulty in eſtabliſhing the 
woollen manufacture in Scotland upon a firm and laſting baſis. — 
But in that event you aſk, © What would become of the linen 
manufacture ? would I wiſh that it ſhould be given up entirely 
throughout all the kingdom, and the woollen manufacture be 
eſtabliſhed every where in its ſtead ?” By no means. — Such 
raſh counſels are always attended with danger. Wiſdom acts 
with caution in all caſes ; — and experience tells us, that great 
and ſudden changes in the manufactures of any nation are uſu- 
ally attended with very calamitous conſequences tu numbers of 
induſtrious labourers, whoſe families are ruined, and their hopes 
entirely blaſted, by ſuch unwiſe counſels. Far, therefore, be 
ſuch an idea from entering into my imagination. 


Although I do not think it will admit of a doubt, that the wool- 
len manufacture is, upon the whole, much better adapted to the 
ſtate of this country, and the nature of our climate *, than the 


linen, 


* It has been demonſtrated, that the climate of Britain, in conſequence of her 
inſular ſituation, and the peculiarities that reſult from thence, is calculated for 
rearing better wool than can be produced in a continental climate. But the caſe 
= directly the reverſe with regard to the rearing or manufacturing flax: the ſtea- 
12 dineſs 
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linen, and may therefore be carried on in moſt places of it with 
greater profit; — yet there are ſome particular places where the 
people have now acquired ſuch an adroitneſs in the linen many- 
facture, as could not be attained but by long practice; and where 
the ſoil is ſo favourable for rearing flax, as gives much room to 
hope that this manufacture might be carried on there with ſuc- 
ceſs, were a due attention beſtowed upon the encouraging of it 
there. Hitherto the truſtees for the improvement of manufac- 
tures, &c. in Scotland, by graſping at too much, have been able 
to accomplith little. They have endeavoured to eſtabliſh the 
linen manufacture in every corner at once; and by thus attempt- 
ing to divide their favours equally to all, they have not been able 
effectually to ſerve any. But if they ſhould confine their views to 
2 few of the places that are moſt favourably ſituated for carrying 
on that manufacture, and ſhould continue to ſupport them by a 
warm and uninterrupted exertion, till things were put upon a 
right footing, and the manufacture ſet fairly agoing, there is no 
reaſon to fear but the linen manufacture might come at length to 
flouriſh in theſe places abundantly, Two or three years ago! 
wrote ſome letters on this ſubject, which were publiſhed in the 
Weekly Magazine alſo, under the ſignature of Agricola, (a copy 
of which I have obtained for you, and ſend along with this), to 
which I muſt refer you for farther ſatisfaction on this head, if 
you are deſirous of it; — for J am. already ſufficiently tired with 
this ſubject. I am, &c. 


dineſs of ſeaſon peculiar to continental countries, being much better calculated 
for all the operations on flax, than that variableneſs of weather that necellarily 
reſults from our inſular ſituation, which puts it out of our power to obtain, to a 
critical accuracy, the preciſe degree of perfection, either for pulling, watering, or 
eraſing our flax; fo that it is impofitble either to rear the flax ſo cheap, or ts be 
certain of having the filament fo cqually ſtrong and firm, as may with caſe be ob- 
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LETTER 
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Iutroducſtiou. A retraſpective view of the cauſes which have 
prevented the progreſs of manufactures and uſeful arts in Scotland 
Unhappy conſequences that have reſulted from thence.— 
Greater ills that may be dreaded. — Arguments to induce men of in- 
Auencę to ward of the threatened 3 The praſperity of 
thoſe in high rank depends upon the riches of thoſe in lower lation. 
Illuſtrated by various arguments; — by the example of Span, 
Striking contraſt between- the ancient and preſent flate of that 
kingdom. What are the fleps neceſſary to be taken for effefuall; 
exciting a ſpirit of induſtry among the lower ranks of people. 
Neceſſity of doing this before any effeftual improvement can take 
place. Folly and injuſtice of complaining of the iudolence and 
other bad qualities of the poor ; — it reflects diſgrace upm the com- 
plainers. The efforts of gentlemen in Scotland for improving th: 
country, have been hitherto in general improperly directed, aud 
therefore unſucceſsful, —— Compulſatory flatutes, however ſeeming- 
ly favourable to arts and manufattures, uſually do harm; — and 
why. In what manner men of high rank may moſt effeftually 
co-operate in forwarding uſeful arts and manufactures. Objec- 
tion to the plan propoſed for breeding numerous flocks of ſheep iu 
Scotland. Want of a proper market. Anſwer. England 
 avould become a much better and more certain market for ſheep, than 
for cattle, from Scotland; — and why.—— Sheep a much leſs ha- 
zardous flock than cattle; — and how. The gentlemen of Scot- 
land ought to endeavour to get liberty to export wool from that 


country, 
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e Rd Abd FT. 


December 10. 1776, 


Thank you, kind Sir, for the very liberal encomiums you have 
beſtowed upon your humble ſervant. Juſtice is painted 
blind. Surely Friendſhip ought to be repreſented in the ſame 
manner ; for I know nothing that has ſuch a tendency to miſlead 
the underſtanding as this tender connection. I thank you for 
this freſh proof of your kind partiality. 


Lou 
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You think the arguments already produced, prove, in a ſatisfac- 
tory manner, that Scotland is peculiarly well calculated for the 
woollen manufacture; and that it is ſo plainly the intereſt of e- 
very man of property in Scotland to enter warmly into the ſcheme 
propoſed for encouraging it, that nothing more is necellary to 
cauſe it be adopted than to make at generally known, As to 
the laſt part, at leaſt, my hopes are far from being ſo ſanguine as 
yours. No ſtranger to the world, I am far from thinking, that 
reaſon alone is ſufficient in moſt caſes to ſway mankind. But 
waving this ſubject at preſent, I am now to inform you, that 
however ſtrong the former arguments for inducing the gentlemen 
of Scotland to look around, and exert themſelves in time, may 
ſeem to you, there are others, of a more touching nature, tha: 
might be adduced with a view to rouſe them from their drowſy 
lethargy, ſhould any one think it worth his while to attempt to 
do that. To amuſe you with a little variety, I ſhall attempt to 
throw together ſome of theſe arguments into the form of an ad- 
dreſs to. the nobility and gentlemen of landed property in Scot- 
land ; — which might run in the following ſtrain, ſuppoſing 
they had been previouſly acquainted with the foregoing letters, 


© THE many benefits that would accrue to Scotland from an 
encreaſe of the number of ſheep, and a due encouragement of the 
growth of fine wool here, have been already ſo clearly pointed 
out, and the uncommon advantages that this nation polletles a- 
bove all others for carrying on' the woollen manufacture with 
profit, hath been ſo fully demonſtrated, that I hope few other ar- 
guments need be here produced to induce you all heartily to u- 
nite, and by one well- directed effort enſure to your country the 


many advantages that you would thus procure for it, and tranſ- 
mit 
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mit to your poſterity that rich independence which muſt be its 
neceſſary attendant. 


e Scotland, long divided by internal factions, or ſtruggling 
in an unequal conteſt with a much more powerful ſtate for liber- 
ty and independence, was prevented from attending ſufficiently 
to the progreſs of arts and manufactures, and from beſtowing 
upon them thoſe neceſſary encouragements that were adapted to 
inſpire them with vigour, and make them keep pace with the im- 
provements of their ſurrounding neighbours. At length, however, 
when ſhe began to ſee the vaſt importance of theſe long- neglected 
arts, the feat of empire having been transferred to England, ſhe 


ſtate: her nobles were carried from their native ſeats; and her 
great men, allured by the proſpect of plenty, that muſt ever centre 
at the ſeat of empire, in a great meaſure deſerted their native 
country, and thus effectually deprived it of the beſt means for 
recovering itſelf, and of enabling it to make a diſtinguiſhed fi- 
gure in the circle of commerce, of arts and manufactures. 


* And, as if Heaven in its wrath, not ſatisfied with theſe ſevere 
_ chaſtiſements, had decreed her to drink {till more deeply of the bit- 
ter cup of ſorrow ; — when that race of princes whom ſhe con- 
ſidered as in a peculiar manner her own native ſovereigns, was 
forced to abandon a throne which they were judged unqualified 
properly to fill, many of her principal men having unfortunately ſi- 


ney or influence of theſe chiefs, being deprived of that reſourſe, 


became in ſome meaſure only a province of that more powerful 


ded with theſe princes, became ſharers of their misfortunes ; ſo that 
the infant manufactures, which were then ſupported by the mo- 


were involved in the ſame general ruin with their patrons and 
3 F {upporters: 
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ſupporters . From theſe cauſes, while other nations were ad. 
vancing in arts and induſtry, Scotland remained inactive, ſo as 
to be ſoon involved in that ſtate of poverty which has {6 long 
prevented her from taking any vigorous ſtep for regaining that 
influence and weight in the general ſcale of things that Nature 


has evidently intended for her, 


„ Seldom, it is ſaid, does one misfortune come unattended by 
others; and never was the obſervation more exactly fulfilled than 
in the preſent caſe : for, in conſequence of the general poverty 
of the country, and the neceſſary want of thoſe agrecable con- 
veniencies that other richer countries enjoy, it became ſo diſa- 
greeable to men who have got a taſte of the elegant conveniencies 
of life, to reſide in theſe melancholy provinces, where want and 
gloomy dejection do in general prevail, that they are forced, per- 
haps without intending it, to deſert their native ſeats almoſt for e- 
ver ; and the diſmal ſcenes that theſe aftord, are fo very ill adapt- 
ed to the lively hopes of youthful fancy, that the children of the 
few that remain behind, ficken at the dreary proſpect, and figh 
for buſier ſcenes in countries more remote. It is from this cauſe 
that our illuſtrious youth have no ſooner obtained a competent e- 
ducation, than they fly to diſtant regions, and exhauſt far from 
home that ſpirit and youthful vigour which ought to have enrich- 
ed their native country,——— Wo unto thee, O my country, for 
thou art fallen under the load of the moſt grievous of all curſes; 
for the little that thou haſt, is taken away from thee; and the portion 
which ought to have been thine, is given to another more rich 


and more powerful than thyſelf. 


This was in a particular manner the caſe with a manufacture of broad cloth 
that had been eſtabliſhed at New Mils before the Revolution, which then was 


ruined entirely, 
“Long 
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„Long hath this ſevereſt of all calamities that can befall a na- 
tion been ſuffered to paſs unobſerved, Where is the man who can 
ſay, that ſome of his deareſt connections are not now far from 
the place where they could miniſter moſt effectually to his delight? 
Is there a mother who ſhall read this, or a father, who is not di- 
veſted of paternal tenderneſs, whoſe tears will not bear witneſs to 
this melancholy truth, that their deareſt hopes lie buried in diſtant 
plains, or that ſtrangers alone enjoy thoſe tender aſſiduities that 
they had a right to expect in their old age from the filial care of 
their own progeny ! Yet, where 1s the man who hath boldly 
advanced, and with the ſpirit of a father, of a friend to the wi- 
dow, and of thoſe that are 1n fore diſtreſs, hath ſtretched out his 
hand, and, like a guardian angel, endeavoured to ward off thoſe 
orievous ills that threaten his deſcendents ? Dejected and ſpirit- 
leſs, all ſtand aloof, as if afraid to venture to begin the arduous 
undertaking. But, of what are you afraid ? Phantoms and 
Chimeras may affright, but nothing real can oppoſe thy ſteps. 
Now is the favourable time for commencing this glorious under- 
taking; —and there are ſome juſt now who are able, —and ſeem 
to be willing, to atchieve 1t. Go on, then, with aſſured certain- 
ty of ſucceſs. Probe the wound to the bottomy Alt admits not 
of a partial cure, Go deep,— and deeper ſtill; be not afraid. 
It is but a filthy ulcer that hath not yet affected the vital parts. 
Half the trouble that has been beſtowed in applying pallia- 
tives, would long ere now, by a manly boldneſs, have effected a 
radical cure, 


'* Happily the fymptoms have of late become ſo alarming, as 
to rouſe the attention of every one, ſo as to make them watch the 
progreſs of this growing malady. While it only carried off our 
youth, aud deſtroyed the fondeſt hopes of their parents, we re- 

<P" 4 mained 
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mained unmoved in a fort of melancholy ſtupor.— While dur 
people were only dropping off one by one from every corner of 
the country, we ſeemed ſtill inſenſible of the daily waſte we thus 
ſuſtained. But when at laſt the old and infirm, the mother, with 
the helpleſs babe that hangs upon her breaſt, forgetting former 
friendſhips and connections, leave their native ſoil, and ſeek for 
refuge on another ſhore, we are rouſed from our lethargy, and 
are, I hope, preparing to free ourſelves from the influence of that 
malady which has ſo long oppreſſed us. Happy will it be for 
Scotland, if, when theſe violent ſymptoms ſhall abate, the me- 
mory of them be not alſo forgot, and we return to our former 
ſtate of indifference with regard to that fatal diſorder, which, al- 
though it may be accidentally allayed at times, will ſtill continue 
alive, unleſs ſome effectual cure is undertaken, and will in time 
burſt forth with other and more alarming ſymptoms, 

There is no axiom in geometry more indiſputable, than that 
the power, the influence, the very exiſtence of the men of landed 
property, depends upon the well-being, the riches, the activity of 
thoſe in the lower ſpheres of life. A man who is poor, can never 
pay a rent: a man who is dependent upon the will of another for 
his ſubſiſtence, can never be atuated by that energetic ſpirit 
which alone can ſtimulate to arduous undertakings, If, there- 
fore, you hope to thrive yourſelves, ſtrive to make your inferiors 


rich; and if you hope to make them rich, firſt make 
them independent. Theſe, O ye nobles, and great men of 
the earth, are the only means of enſuring laſting felicity to 
yourſetves, and riches and independence to your families. 
Let this, therefore, be the object for which you ſtrive ; nor 
reſt ſatisfied till you have finally attained it.— Your all — your 
independence is at ſtake; and ye — who know the difference 


that is betwixt the nerveleſs abaſement of that dependent thing 
which 
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which crawls upon the duſt, and licks the courtier's feet, and tlie 
celeſtial energy of that mind, which, animated with a conſciouſ- 
neſs of independence, looks down on ** low ambition, an the 
pride of kings *,“ can beſt compute the value of this bleſhng.-— 
If, then, ye find your own minds warmed with that animating 
fire; if ye perceive, that by this means one man 1s more highly 
elevated above another, than that debaſed thing excels the beaſts 
that graſe the fields; does not your heart glow with rapt'rous 
gratitude to Heaven for having put it in thy power thus as it were 
to form a ſecond intellectual creation! which hath thus enabled 
thee ro blow into the torpid mind the vivifying breath, and to 
foſter it with friendly care, till it gathers accumulated ſtrength, 
and then burſts forth in great and daring actions like thine own; 
Such are the natural ſentiments of the noble mind.— But 
the ſelfiſh reptile, afraid leſt others ſhould excel itſelf, feels more 
delight in receiving that humiliating homage from its inferiors, 
which itſelf muſt give to others, than in any action of benefi- 
cence. Never can the little mind forgive the ſuperior virtues of 
one in lower rank.— Dependent itſelf, it wiſhes to abaſe all o- 
thers to the ſame eſtate ; and all its little plans can only tend to 


make itſelf ſtill more contemptible, and its country more feeble 
and enervated, 


Jo ſuch J wiſh not at all to ſpeak ; — their number is, Ihope, 
but few. To thoſe of more enlarged mind and elevated ſen- 
uments, I muſt again repeat it, that the firſt ſtep towards im- 
provement, is to render all beneath them as eaſy in their circum- 
flances, and as independent in mind, as poſſible, All eſſential 
improvements mult ever be carried on by the lower ranks of 


4 Pope. 
people; 
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people; — but a dependent mind will never attempt to' make any 
improvement, nor be brought to adopt one however plainly it 
| may be pointed out. Let your attention, therefore, be turned 
chiefly towards thoſe in the loweſt ranks in ſociety; — free them 
not only from dependence on yourſelf, but protect them alſo from 
the rod of others. Cheriſh them in thy boſom with lenient 
tenderneſs, — they will ſoon abundantly requite you for all your 
pains, Inſtead of that ſtupid torpor that now renders them in- 
ſenſible even of kindneſs, their minds will be taught to glow with 
the warmeſt effuſions of grateful eſteem, (for gratitude is only to 
be met with in cultivated minds), Inſtead of that liſtleſs apathy, 
ariſing from a total ſuppreſſion of hope and deſire, which makes 
them at preſent alike neglectful of good offices, and regardleſs of 
the bad; — their minds, enlivened by hope and tender deſires, 
will become feelingly alive and active, ſo as to be jenſible of thoſe. 
delicate f/imul: that actuate the cultivated mind, and from the in- 
fluence of which alone proceed thoſe glorious actions that fo 
conſpicuouſly elevate man above all the other creatures of 


God. 
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Shakeſpeare, with that energetic propriety io eminently pecu- 
lar to himſelf, repreſents the great Lord Talbot as calling i- 
only the ſhadow of that mighty Talbot who made France tremble 
through all her regions, and pointing to his ſoldiers ſay, 
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| 
l o Theſe are his ſubſtance, ſinews, arms, and ſtrength, 
i With which he yoketh your rebellious necks ; 
Raſeth your cities, and ſubverts your towns, 
And in a moment makes them deſolate, 


But if a general, without his army, may, with any degree 0! 
juſtice, 
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juſtice, be called a ſhadow without a ſubſtance, with ſtill greater 
propriety may the inferior orders of the people upon the eſtate of 
a gentleman of landed property be called his /ub/tance, ſinc cus, 
arms, and flrength ; for without theſe he becomes a mere ideal 
phantom,— a name without a ſubſtance. His large poſſeſ- 
ſions, and high-ſounding titles, would, in that caſe, only ſerve to 
hold him up a little above the croud, to make him a more con- 
ſpicuous object of deriſion and of public ſcorn, Without 
money,— without influence, he becomes the abject tool of thoſe 
who feed and clothe him : and, inſtead of defending the ſtate by 


the vigour of his arm, or aiding it by the wiſdom of his coun- 


ſels, he ſucks out the blood of the induſtrious poor, and thus 
drains his country of her vital energy and ſtrength ; nor has he 
any other object in view in the counſel he gives, but to deviſe 
new methods how he may gorge his ravenous maw, which, with 
inſatiable appetite, is conſtantly crying, Gwe, give, fo long as 
one poor drop remains to ſupport his inſignificant exiſtence, 


es there a man ſo totally loſt to all ſenſe of dignity as to be able 
to look upon this picture without feeling his mind glow with a 
mixture of pity and contempt for ſuch an objeR. Yet ſuch 
muſt become the ſtate of the deſcendents of every man of landed 
property 1n Scotland at no very diſtant period, unleſs you quickly 
exert yourſelves to raiſe the poor and drooping objects who now 
draw] out a fort of vegetable exiſtence on many of your eſtates.— 
While yet a ſmall ſpark of vital warmth remains among them, 
make haſte to cheriſh it. By your well- directed care and time- 
ly attention, it may ſoon be made to glow with the moſt active 
energy. But if it ſhall be ſuſfered to die away entirely, in vain 
ſhall your poſterity attempt to revive it. They will even loſe 
the deſire themſelves of attempting to do it. Beyond a certain 
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point of abaſement nations loſe the power of recovering them. 
ſelves. From bad they continually deſcend to worſe, till they 
at laſt are ſwallowed up by ſome more vigorous ſtate, and ſuffer, 
not a reformation, but a total renovation, 


We need not go to diſtant nations in ſearch of an example of 
theſe important truths ; nor need we aſcend to the fabulous æra 
of antiquity for facts to illuſtrate theſe aſſertions. Spain is at this 
moment little better than the gholt of a mighty empire, reduced to 
the very borders of perdition by this emaciating diſeaſe. Her 
life is not yet entirely gone; but that exiſtence is only known by 
thoſe feeble emotions that denote her ſpeedy departure. Ex- 
hauſted to a ſhadow, the little meagre blood ſhe has left, ſcarce 
creeps along her veins ; and ſhe is ſo entirely covered by tho{ 
leeches, (a nobility and gentry diveſted of landed revenue), who 
have been fuffered to ſeize upon her, that there is no room left to 
adminiſter a remedy for her. It is theſe vermin alone that are a- 
live and active, who greedily ſeize to themſelves every drop of 
blood as it is flowly generated, ſo as effectually to prevent it from 
contributing towards the encreaſe of her real ſtrength and vi- 


Tour, 


About two hundred years ago, Spain contained a numerous 
and active peaſantry, who, by their vigorous induſtry, lived 
happy in the enjoyment of their own property ; and, being them- 
{elves in affluence, ſupported by their labour, with becoming 
digniry, a reputable body of independent nobility and gentry, 
whoſe many brilliant actions at that time afford the moſt ſtriking 
contraſt to their preſent abaſement. But by a fortuitous concur- 
rence of unlucky circumſtances, the national induſtry received a 


check; which having been diſregarded at the time as inſignifican- 
on 
1 
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on account of the dazzling objects that then attracted the atten- 
tion of all ranks of perſons in that country, the people * gradually 
became poor, and were not able to afford the wonted returns to 
their ſuperiors. The nobles and gentry became of courle more 
ſtraitened in their circumſtances than formerly, and by conſe- 
quence more avaritions, The poor, inſtead of being ſeatonably 
relieved and ſupported, were more and more oppreſſed, till thoſe 
who had any remains of ſpirit were forced to emigrate to other 
regions z and the few that remained, ſunk at laſt into their pre- 
ſent ſtate of abject debility. The grandees thus finding it im- 
poſſible to draw a ſufficient revenue from their eſtates, flocked to 
court, in hopes of obtaining thoſe poſts, or penſions, or lucra- 
tive monopolies, which the miſguided court (a court neceſſarily 
miſguided by the counſel of thoſe who hoped to ſhare in the ſpoils 
of their country) diſtributed with the moſt deſtructive liberality. 


* It is from this inattention to the people, and the pitiful ſyſten: 
of ſelfiſh policy that has been adopted in conſequence of it, that 
that mighty nation, which ſent her victorious arms around the 
globe, — whoſe princes, intoxicated with power, and continued 
ſucceſs, formed the ridiculous plan of univerſal monarchy, and 
made all the nations of Europe tremble for their tottering free- 
dom, — is now dwindled into ſuch total infignificance, as to be 
hardly in a condition to defend her own dominions againſt the 
poorelt nation of Europe; and even with difficulty bears up againſt 


* The word people admits of two meanings in modern languages, which occa- 
fions a ſort of ambiguity. Sometimes it denotes the whole community, and is 
equivalent to the Latin populus; ſometimes only the lower ranks, Per. It is in 


the laſt ſenſe it is here uſed ; and in general this is the meaning of it when printed 
in Italics, 


3 (3 S the 
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the African corſairs. It is in conſequence of this deſtructive 
policy, that we have lately ſeen the monarch of this once uni- 
verſally triumphant nation, obliged to deſcend to the humilia- 
ting meanneſs of diſavowing his own orders, to avoid the dread- 
ed indignation of the King of Britain *. It is in conſequence 
of this pitiful policy, that her nobles, inſtead of being actuated 
by that generous delirium which led to the moſt intrepid and 
diſintereſted actions, are now become the abject tools and humble 
fycophants of court, — the legal robbers of the ſtate, and the moſt 
mercileſs oppreſſors of the poor. And it is owing to the ſame 
ſyſtem of ſhort-fighted policy, that her gentry, formerly rich in 
the abundant revenue they enjoyed, and active in their ſeveral ſta- 
tions, are dwindled into the miſerable pantaloon, the mere ghoſt of 
departed dignity, which in liſtleſs inactivity dreams away its time 
in a ſolitary aping of mock royalty, and ſubſiſts upon the unſub- 
ſtantial revenue of abundant rent-rolls long ago annihilated, which 
once were drawn from thoſe now uncultivated fields over which 
he claims the undiſputed ſuperiority, | 


* Look upon this picture, all ye ſurrounding nations, and learn 
from her ſad example to know upon what your own true felicity 
depends. 

Diſcite juſtitiam, moniti, et non temnere plebes. 
Theſe lower orders of the people are the bees that collect the ho- 
ney upon which the whole hive muſt be ſubſiſted. If they are 
numerous, ſtrong, and active; and if they have proper mate- 
rials within their reach on which that activity may be exerted, 
abundance will be felt in every corner, and all ranks of citizens 
will be enabled to move in their ſeveral ſpheres with dignity and 
decorum. | 


Ibis refers to the affair of Falkland's iſland. | 
; «© Unfortunately 
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Unfortunately the intereſts of theſe meaner claſſes of the people 
have been too little regarded in ſome parts of Scotland by our 
| forefathers, which has ſunk them to a degree of abaſement far 
beneath the rank they ought to hold in a well- ordered ſtate ; 
which, inſtead of being viewed as their misfortune, has been too 
ofren imputed to them as a crime, and has drawn down upon 
them much contumely and unmerited abuſe, 


* To the man whoſe mind is liberally enlarged, theſe objects ex- 
cite ſenſations of a very different ſort, He knows, that although 
man is an animal naturally endowed with powerful rapab:/ites, to 
adopt the word of a celebrated modern philologiſt, yet theſe may 
lie for ever dormant, unleſs he is placed on a ſtage proper for call- 
ing them forth to action; and it is by gradual iteps, and flow, that 
he attains the power of exerting his mental faculties with tenſe 
vigour in any particular line, It was by a gradual aſcent from 
the firſt ſelf-evident axioms of geometry, and by the help of a 
ſeries of propoſitions, at firſt ſimple, and adapted to an ordinary 
capacity, that the immortal Newton himſelf attained that pre- 
eminence in mathematical knowledge for which he is ſo juſtly 
admired. And it is by ſimilar, though leſs gigantic ſtrides, that 
every mind which is bemired in ignorance, mult be initiated 
in knowledge, and gradually trained to vigour and energy. 


If, therefore, we with to avail ourſelves of the generous facultics 
of the mind, we ought, firſt, to take care thar theſe faculties be 
awakened. To look for their fulleſt exertions without doing 
this, is nearly as ridiculous, as to expect that a blind man ſhould 
diſtinguiſh colours, or a deaf man be tranſported with the tones 
of harmony. 


When a man can claim nothing as his propertyzfo long as he 
1 1s 
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is ſubjected to the power of another, who uſeth him as he thinks 
proper, that man enjoys only a mere animal exiſtence. Humble 
and dependent, like his brother-ſpaniel, he licks the hand that 
ſtrikes him. Without hope, he has no fear but for thoſe ſtripes 
that ſeem to threaten to deſtroy his animal exiſtence. But once 
grant him ſomething that he can call his own ; let him feel that 
the enjoyment of this peculium, however ſmall, cannot be taken 
from him; and that he needs not dread the rapacious hand of the 
moſt powerful member of the ſtate,— he quickly feels himſelf e- 
merge into a ſtate mental exiſtence. Hope begins to warm his 
boſom, which generates awakening ſolicitude, and tender de- 
fires. To avoid the dreaded ills, and attain the hoped-for 
bliſs, he is induced to exert his faculties with vigour, Theſe 
exertions often repeated, beget a habit of induſtry. Induſtry 
naturally procures wealth. Wealth obtains the neceſſaries that 
tend to invigorate the body and fortify the mind. It produces a 
fpirit of independence; and a ſpirit of independence inſpires ge- 
nerous ſenſations, that produce thoſe noble exertions which pro- 
claim man the lord of all the other creatures on this globe, and 
exalt him to a ſuperior rank, allied to celeſtial intelligences. 


Such is the natural progreſs of the human mind, from its low- 
eſt ſtate of abaſement to its higheſt exaltation ; and it is as vain to 
expect the laſt without theſe gradual preparatory ſteps, as to ex- 
pect that the everlaſting mountains will be moved from their places 
by the inſignificant workings of the mole. 


If then it cannot be denied, that all the eſſential improvements 
of a country muſt be carried on among the lower ranks of people, 
and if no vigorous exertion can be expected from them while 


they continue in a weak and dependent ſtate, it will neceſſarily 
follow, 
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follow, that every attempt at improvement which does not reſt 


upon this circumſtance as its baſis, muſt be vain and illuſſory. 
Let no one, therefore, deceive himſelf with the vain hope 


of ever being highly benefited by the exertions of thoſe who de- 
pend merely on his favour for ſubſiſtence, Such perſons can ne- 
ver riſe above the reptile ſtate. There is not a truth within the 
reach of human knowledge more demonſtrably certain, than that 
no man ever yet drew the greateſt poſſible revenue that could be 
afforded from his demeſnes, if there was but one perſon under hin 
who would tamely crouch to the rod of power, or ſuſſer himſelt 


to be trod upon by the proudeſt HE that &er ſet foot on earth; 


and the loſs that is thus ſuſtained by the proprietor, will be in 
general exactly in proportion to the diſtance that his people are 
from this ſtate of perfect independent ſecurity. Let all your 
endeavours then, I cannot too often repeat it, be exerted to pro- 
cure for them this fundamental bleſſing ; and when this is once 
obtained, all the other bleſſings you would with for will quickly 
follow. Nor will this prove either an arduous or unpleaſing taſk, 
Ar firſt, indeed, they will ſtand in need of your parental 
tenderneſs, to guard and protect them from the attacks of others ; — 
but ſoon ſhall they acquire ſuch ſtrength and internal vigour, as 
to be able of themſelves to repel the attacks of all invaders, 


Foſtered thus, 


The craddled hero gains from female care 

His future vigour : but, that vigour felt, 

He ſprings indignant from his nurſe's arms ; 
He nods the plumy creſt, he ſhakes the ſpear, 
And 1s that awful thing which Heav'n ordain'd 


The ſcourge of tyrants, and his country's pride *. 


* Maſon. 
ie 
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The obſtinacy, the perverſeneſs, the infidious cunning, the ma- 
levolent wickedneſs of the lower ranks of people, furniſh too of- 
ten a theme for abuſe, and are frequently employed as argu- 
ments for cruſhing and maltreating them. But theſe very paſ- 
ions, of which you perhaps with juſtice complain, are the natu- 
ral and neceſſary effects of weakneſs and imbecility, and muſt be 
encreaſed by every exertion of tyrannical power. One who 
feels that he is unable. to cope with another in an open and man- 
like contention, is obliged in ſelf-defence to have recourſe to the 
low and inſidious arts of cunning and of fly evaſion. Envy and 
malice ariſe from a ſenſe of injury, which our own imbecility 
prevented us from chaſtiſing in a proper manner when it was 
felt; and all the other low and malevolent affections in like man- 
ner take their riſe from conſcious weakneſs in man. The more, 
therefore, he is oppreſſed, the more muſt theſe deteſtable vices 
abound, If theſe, therefore, are offenſive to you, remove the 
cauſe, and the effects will quickly ceaſe. Inſtead of an abject 
flave, make the man of whom you complain, an independent 
active being, and you remove the cauſe of all his former mean- 
nets ;— you enable him to vindicate his own rights with open can- 
dour, inſtead of inſidious cunning ; —you elevate him above the 
neceſſity of having recourſe to mean evaſive ſubtleties, which he 
now looks down upon with that contempt they juſtly merit. But 
if you firſt depreſs him to ſuch a pitch of abaſement as makes 
theſe vices neceſſary, and then puniſh him for being poſſeſſed of 
what you have taken ſo much pains to implant into his mind, — 
what name is it poliible to invent that ſhall be bad enough to 
characteriſe ſuch a ſpecies of tyranny? Yet how many millions of 
our fellow-creatures, endowed with ſouls that could have glow- 
ed with the moſt celeſtial ardour, are at this moment groaning 


beneath the mercileſs rod of their brutal oppreſſors,— and yet 
| theſe 
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theſe unjuſt oppreſſors have the daring effrontery to lift up their 
head, and with impious boldneſs appeal to the impartial juſtice 
of Heaven for the neceſſity they are under of treating them thus, 
to eradicate the vices with which their own mercileſs cruelty hath 
debaſed the likeneſs of the Divinity originally ſtamped upon the 
mind of all mankind ! 


© Leave then to the deſpots of other regions the guilt of ſucl 
aggravated crimes, and let them not once be named in this land 
of happineſs and freedom. Complain no more of the igno— 
rance or wickedneſs of your dependents, if you wuh to conceat 
your own ſhame, or wipe off a ſtain from the memory of your 
forefathers ; — for theſe are vices that ſpring only from weal:nels 
and dependence. If they are dependent on you, give them pro- 
per ſecurity z — if they are rendered weak by your ſuperior 
power, remove the rod from above them, and only wield it to 
guard them from the attacks of others.— Soon ſhall all theſe 
vices diſappear, and you ſhall have the pleaſure of finding your- 
ſelf placed above men who are in rank and dignity of ſtation 
only inferior to yourſelves ; and who, in candour of mind, and 
undiſguiſed ſincerity, are every way your equals, 


** I dwell upon this head, becauſe of its excecding great im- 
portance to the internal felicity of a ſtate, and becauſe it never 
ſeems to have obtained that degree of attention that its great im- 
portance requires in any political arrangements that have yet come 
to my knowledge. With regard to other animals, the neceſſity 
of attending to it is univerſally acknowledged; and they are 
treated accordingly. No man who wiſhes to obtain a prize in 
the race, will be fo fooliſh as to expect that he will beſt ſucceed by 
ſtarving or maltreating his horſe. . He knows it is by his vi 

alone 
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alone that the prize can be obtained, and therefore he previouſl 

feeds and cheriſhes him with the moſt invigorating food, ſo as ” 
inſpire him with that generous ardour that can alone carry him 
in triumph to the goal. But by a capricious perverſeneſs of reaſon- 
ing, man ſeems to expect from man exertions, vigorous in propor- 
tion to his natural debility. When his faculties are impaired for 
want of proper nutriment, how ſhall they be recruited but by 
lenity and foſtering care? But if, inſtead of that, his little pit- 
tance is rendered (till more ſcanty ; and if he is puſhed to make 
exertions equal to thoſe in high plight and vigour, he may die 
beneath the rod, but that is all that needs be expected from him. 


Let me, therefore, entreat you all, all of you who wiſh to 
ſecure riches and independence to yourſelves and your poſterity, 
to attend in time to this great and important object. Inſtead of 
ſpending your time in futile attempts to aſcertain the value of 
your ſoil, or unavailing efforts to improve your fields, turn your 
attention to improve your people; for no ſooner {hall this be 
done, than your fields will be effectually improved without any 
efforts on your part. Inſtead of employing empirical theoriſts 
to aſcertain the value of your farms, and put an unaginary rent 
upon them, which never can be realiſed ſo long as your people 
continue in their preſent ſtate, conſult thoſe who are beſt ac- 
quainted with the weakneſſes and wants of theſe people, and ap- 
ply the remedies that are beſt adapted to remove them : for I muſt 
again repeat it, your revenues never will depend ſo much either 
upon the richneſs of your ſoil, or the convenience of its ſituation, 
25 upon the richneſs, the independence, and internal vigour of 


its inhabitants. 


Scotland 
carrying 


Nothing is more common, than to ſee gentlemen in 
1 
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carrying on improvements in agriculture, often with little pleaſure, 
and ſtill leſs profit to themſelves, merely with a view to ſerve as a 


leflon to their tenants and dependents, hoping that this alone will 


induce them to follow their example. Theſe hopes, however, are 
nearly as well founded, as thoſe of the man, who, inſtead of feed- 
ing his horſe with nouriſhing food, would think he would be ren- 
dered fit for the race, merely by making another horſe, who had 
been properly fed and duly trained, regularly, perform his exer- 
ciſes and wanton gambols before him, For want of internal vi- 
gour, the enfeebled animal either looks on, an unconcerned ſpec- 
tator ; or if he attempts to follow the career, his ſtrength is ex- 
hauſted before he has attained the mid courſe, and remains be- 
hind weaker and more feeble than before. Theſe gentlemen 
do not ſeem to conſider, that if ever a farmer who is in poor 
and abject circumſtances, is to make improvements in agricul- 
ture, it muſt be by ſteps altogether diſſimilar to thoſe that are 
practiſed by his landlord. He muſt firlt reap profit from ſome 
little articles that are perhaps entirely overlooked by the great 
improver, before be can attempt to go forward. His mind muſt 
be cheered with thele ſmall profits, and enlivened by the hopes of 
greater, before he will begin to argue with freedom, or to ob- 
ſerve with accuracy : but, above all, he muſt have an abſolute 
certainty, that he ſhall be able to reap the full profit of his la- 
bour, in ſpite of the efforts of any one to deprive him of it ; — for 
it is a full conviction of this alone that can ever excite to action. 
Without this perfect /ecurity, therefore, all attempts at improve— 
ment muſt be trifling and inſignificant. | 


* Without this ſecurity, even the moſt boundleſs generoſity in 
the landlord would be vain. For ſhould the tenant become rich 
by any accidental good fortune, he will ſearch out any other way 
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of ſecuring his money, rather than employ it in improving a field, 
the profits of which he thinks may poſſibly be reaped by another, 
even where that is but a bare poſſibility.— He will even bury his 
talent in the ground, ſo as to preſerve it, rather than employ it in 
that way,— For this reaſon, the man who has encreaſed his own 
imall ſtock a little by his induſtry, is more to be prized as a te- 
nant, and will in proper circumſtances exert himſelf more, than 
one who has obtained a much larger ſum by any other means, 


** Unbounded generoſity, therefore, in a proprietor in furniſh- 
ing his tenants with money, will alone be as little efficacious in 
promoting improvements as. his own example. A little pecu- 
miary aſſiſtance, in proper circumſtances, may be of very great uti- 
kty ; — but unleſs in theſe circumſtances it can be of no ſervice. 


And if improvements in agriculture ſo neceſſarily depend up- 
on tlie ſecurity and well- being of the lower ranks, and can be ſo 
little promoted by the efforts of thoſe in higher ſtation to perfect: 
them, — it is equally certain, that other mechanical arts admit of 
as little improvement by the one, and ſtand as much in need of 
the aſſiſtance of the other, as it does, 


When men are very keen in the purſuit of any one object, 
that extraordinary degree of eagerneſs very often makes them 
adopt meaſures that rather tend to retard than to forward the plan 
they had in view; from which cauſe it has happened, that few 
manufactures that have been generally conſidered as great objects 
of national concern before they were eſtabliſhed, have ever ſuc- 
ceeded according to expectation, 


* For 
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© For in theſe circumſtances men of high rank and fortune, 
fired with the proſpect of the innumerable advantages that they 
imagine would accrue from thence, and impatient of the delay 
that ſeems to be neceſſary on any other footing, aſlocixte them = 
ſelves into companies, with a joint ſtock, for carrying on the par- 
ticular branch of manufacture they have in view at the time; 
from which neceſſarily reſult multiplied abuſes in the ſervants 
entruſted with the management of their affairs, and a conſequent 
loſs in trade, which ends at length in the total failure of the un- 


dertaking. 


* Before they engage in attempts of this ſort, it would be well 
if men of ſuperior rank would reflect, that it is impoſſible for 
them to attend themſelves to all the mmutie in the detail of prac- 
tical arts that are necellary to enſure ſucceſs in them ; and that it 


is equally impoſſible to get ſervants who will beſtow that at- en- 
tion to the management of another man's ſtock that he would do 
to his own. For theſe reaſons the detail of practical arts ought 


on all occaſions to be left to people in lower ſpheres, whoſe own 
capitals are employed, and whoſe proſperity in life depends upon 
their ſucceſs ;—for their ingenuity, whetted by the proſpect of gain, 
will make many diſcoveries of capital importance to themſelves, 
and their activity will be encreaſed to that degree which only can 


enſure ſucceſs in any manual art. To theſe, therefore, it ought 
always to be left, : 


** But if it be difficult for gentlemen of ordinary ſtation to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of the detail of mechanical arts, it is 
ſurely more difficult ſtill for miniſters of ſtate, and others in the 
higheſt departments of civil affairs, to attain a perfect knowledge 
of theſe minutie ; ſo that when they aſſume to themſelves a fort of 


3H dictatorial 
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dictatorial power, and preſcribe poſitive rules for regulating the 
practice of individuals, they deſcend from their own ſphere, and 
enter upon another, in which it 1s impoſſible they can have a ſuf- 
ancient degree of knowledge to be certain that they are acting 
with propriety ; ſo that they frequently do hurt to the particular 
art they mean to encourage. The ſchemes which to their ima- 
gination appear fraught with the moſt ſalutary influences, may in 
general be compared to that of a man, who having, by accident, 
diſcovered that no other plant afforded ſo much honey as the per- 
ennial red clover, ſhould take it into his head to fill all his fields 
with this plant, and to extirpate all other plants from that neigh- 
bourhood, and then ſhould purchaſe innumerable bee-hives to 
paſture upon the plentiful food he had provided for them, in the 
tull perſuaſion that he would accumuletz an immenſe treaſure by 
this his wiſe forecaſt ; — but, behold, when the ſeaſon arrives in 
which he ſhould gather his honey, to his utter aſtonithment 
he diſcovers, - that the bees are all dead, and their cells entirely 


empty. 


To complete the parallel, this diſappointed ſchemer ſiould com- 
plain of the determinate obſtinacy of theſe pertinacious animals, 
who, from a wilful perverſeneſs of diſpoſition, refuſed to taſte a 
morſe] of that delicious food that he had provided for them, but 
had wilfully ſtarved themſelv$s, that he might be ruined by ther 
failure, It is not perhaps till long after he has vented his ſpleen 
in this manner, that ſome man of ſober underſtanding ventures 
to tell him, that although he had indeed provided as much honey 
as might have been ſufficient to ſuſtain a much larger number ot 
bees than had been put upon it; yet as the proboſcis of the bee 
was not of ſufficient length to reach the bottom of the cup in 


which honey was contained, (the nectarium of that flower), the 
poor 
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poor animals were abſolutely ſtarved for want of food, in ſpite of 
their utmoſt endeavours to reach it. His eyes are in conſequence 
of this diſcovery opened at laſt; and he ſecs, when too late, that 
his favourite ſcheme has miſcarried merely through his own ig- 
norance and prefumptuous folly. 


«Tt is not common to hear mere animals accuſed of tuch a crime 
as that here ſpecified ; but as if man were more ſtupid, as well 
as more malevolent, than any of theſe, he is often accuſed of ſuch 
abſurd acts of malevolence and folly, It is thus that Vanity and 
Pride offer incenſe at the ſhrine of Power, and emuloutly ſtrive, 
often too ſucceſsfully, to make her blind to the dictates of reaſon 
and common ſenſe. In order ro free her from the blame of ha- 
ving committed a miſtake, Humanity is accuſed of a crime contrary 
to the eſtabliſhed order of things. But there can be no doubt 
but that man, as well as every other animal, muſt in general 
purſue that line of conduct that promiſes molt effectually to con- 
tribute towards his own felicity, and to preſerve his life as long as 
poſſible. | 


** Inſtead of this ſupercilious ſelf-conccit, it would argue a 
greater degree of underſtanding, if they would reſt fatisfied, that 
people in the lower ſpheres of life were much more capable than 
any others, of diſcovering what would moſt immediately promote 
their own intereſt, and what would be the moſt effectual means of 
proſecuting it, than thoſe in more exalted ſtations could poilibly 
do: for a very moderate degree of attenrion will enable any one 
to diſcover, that ſome perſons in the loweſt ſpheres of life, earn a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence to themſelves and families, by following 
employments that the pert political arithmetician would, without 
heſitation, demonſtrate could not be carried on without loſs; 


whale 
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while other perſons ſha!l be irretriveably ruined by following o- 
ther employments, which, according to his mfallible calculations, 


could not poſhbly fail to enrich them in a very ſhort ſpace of 


* Since ſuch is the uncertainty of political arithmetic, thoſe who 
mave no other rule by which they may be directed in their ſchemes 
of improvement, ought ſurely to proceed with a very great degree 


of cautious diffidence. 


On thete principles it ſeems evident, that men of high rank, 
and extenfive property, will moſt efſectually advance their own 
intereſt, and that of the country 1n general, by encouraging arts 
and manufactures through the medium of others; and that thcir 


efforts will ever prove abortive when they attempt to engage in 


theſe employments directly on their own account. Their 
chief buſineſs, therefore, ovght to be, to endeavour to diſcover 
bars that he in the way of improvements,— to ſmoorh difficultics, 


— to remove obſtructions, — and to prevent impoſitions and 


frauds of every ſort. To become the protector of the weak, and 
the ſupporter of the indigent, are deſirable offices ; — offices that 
well befit the man of elevated rank and diſtinguiſhed: fortune; 
and theſe are all the offices that fall to his ſhare in a well-ordered 
ſociety.— By purſuing that line of conduct, he moves with be- 


coming dignity, and at the ſame time in the moſt effectual man- 


ner promotes the general proſperity of the ſtate, and by conſe- 
quence his own immediate intereſt, When he attempts to do 
more, he uſually deranges the political ceconomy to ſuch a degree 
by his violent exertions, as is productive of much harm inſtcad of the 
good that he intended. The reply of one of the deputies from 


a manufacturing town in France to Mr Colbert, when he inffted 
| to 
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to know what reſtrictive regulations he ſhould make moſt effec- 
tually to promote the intereſt of the particular manufactures in that 
town, was fo liberal and judicions as deſerves to be engraved in 
Jetters of gold, Leave us, ſuid this juſt and liberal- minded ma- 
nufacturer, leave us to ouſeldes: we need nd compulſive laws to 
induce us to purſue our own intereſt ; the intereſt of no one needs be a- 
crificed for our convenience; and we only wiſh that our efforts to bene- 
fit ourſelves may not be cramped by any undue preference being given 2 
eis. This is all that the lower ranks of perſons ought to re- 


quire; and theſe are all the offices that the higher orders of the 


{late ought ever to attempt. 


Jo encourage the growth of fine wool by proper premiums for 
a time, will be removing a bar to the improvement of the coun- 
try that far exceeds the power of the lower rank of people to 
perform of themſelves. 


To encourage induſtrious manufuc- 
turers to ſettle in proper parts of the country, and to ſupport 
them till they Mall be thoroughly eſtabliſhed in trade; —To eſta- 
bliſh proper markets and marts in convenient parts of the country, 
and to encourage people to refort to theſe by judicious rewards, 
and continued attention, for a time, till they can go on of them- 
lelves; — To take care that the rude materials for manufaQuras 
may always be obtained at a reaſonable price; — To guard a- 
gainſt an exceſſive riſe in the price of proviſions and other indiſ- 
pentable necellaries of life; — To form roads, and open proper 
channels of communication, between one part of the country and. 
another; —and to fee that the inhabitants be not cramped by any 
reſtrictive laws, 


are perhaps all the encouragement that ever 
ought to be. given to any country by the public. But thefe 
particulars in a ſtate beginning to improve, ougat to be attended 
to with the moſt ſedulous care, 


It belongs to private indivi- 
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duals to avoid cramping their own dependents by unreaſonable 
reſtraints or exactions, and to protect them from theſe hindrance; 
from others. And if all theſe particulars are attended to, ir will 
ſoon be found, that the people are neither flow to perceive, nor 
negligent in adopting, thoſe plans that will moſt effectually pro- 


mote their own intereſt, But if theſe primary objects are not at- 
tended to, no conſiderable improvement can ever be expected tg 
take place. | 


**' Theſe general obſervations are alike applicable to all caſes, — 
But I would now wiſh to turn your attention particularly to the 
improvement chiefly recommended in the foregoing ſheets, that 
of encreaſig the number of ſheep, and of eſtabliſhing the woollen 


manufacture in Scotland, 


** The only objection of ſeeming importance that occurs to me 
that could be made to rearing ſheep in the Highlands of Scotland 
is, that there would not perhaps be a ready market for this en- 
creaſed number of ſheep, and that therefore their carcaſes would 
become of little value to the farmer, 


* There is no room to doubt, that ſhould the number of ſheep 


be very much augmented, the price of mutton would become 


lower in Scotland than it is at preſent, — But Nature here, as in al- 


moſt every caſe when left to herſelf, provides a remedy along with 


the diſeaſe, 


On account of the high price of mutton in England for a cen- 
tury paſt, the natives have been in the practice of rearing that 
ſpecies of ſtock for themſelves.— But if, in conſequence of the 


plan recommended, ſheep ſhould become very numerous in »cot- 
K land, 
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land, it would ſoon be found that they could be bought cheaper 
in that country, and driven to England; than they could be 
reared there; in conſequence of which, the breeding of ſheep in 
England would be given up as an unprofitable trade, and the 
Engliſh would depend upon Scotland in a great meaſure for lean 
ſheep, as they at preſent depend upon it for lean cattle. This 
would open a great and growing market for ſheep, which would 
become an important article of commerce, 


] call it a growing market: — for as the Engliſh farmers at 
preſent find it greatly their profit to bring their mutton as early 
to the ſhambles as poſſible, the greateſt part of their ſheep are 
haſtily fatted up, and ſlaughtered between one and two years old; 
at which age the mutton is ſo bad, as not to be eatable by any 
perſon who has ever been accuſtomed to taſte ripe mutton. But 
as the wool would be an article of greater value to the Scots far- 
mer in proportion to the carcaſe, he would naturally keep his 
ſheep to a greater age before he offered them to ſale ; and as theſe 
would require to be afterwards fattened in England, they could 
hardly in any caſe be brought to the ſhambles before they were of 
2 proper age; and, by conſequence, the mutton would be ſuper- 
latively excellent. It would be ſome time before this would 
come to be generally known ; but as that kind of mutton came 
gradually to be more common in the Engliſh market, the inhabi- 
tants would perceive the difterence, and prize it accordingly ; 
which would bring it into ſuch requeſt, as to baniſh the preſent 
Engliſh mutton almoſt entirely. For there is no room to doubt, 
that any perſon who has been once accuſtomed to cat mutton of a 
proper age, would never be prevailed with to eat young mutton 
through choice any more.—— This circumſtance could not fail to 
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give the Scots mutton ſuch a vogue as to ſecure for it a conſtant 
and ſteady market through all England. 


„On this account the demand for ſheep to England would in 2 
ſhort time become much more conſiderable, and much more ſtea- 
dy, than it is at preſent for black cattle ; becaule the ſuperiority 
of Scots mutton over Engliſh would be infinitely greater than 
that of Scots beef ever can be over Engliſh beef : — A ſuperiority 
which is perhaps in ſome caſes at preſent more imaginary than 
real, and which undoubtedly might be eaſily reduced to nothing 
in a ſhort time by a due attention to their breed of cattle, But 
the Engliſh could never rival the Scots mutton, except by keep- 
ing their ſheep to a proper age; which they could not poſlibly af- 
ford to do in the rich feeding counties of England, This, there- 
fore, indicates another very maniteſt advantage that would 
accrue to Scotland in breeding ſheep inſtead of black cattle, 


But there ſtill remains one other argument in favour of ſheep- 
rearing in the Highlands of Scotland above cattle, which 1s of 
fuch importance, as ought to be alone ſufficient to overbalance a 
miriad of objections, could any ſuch be found: that is, the ſecu- 
rity that the owner of flocks poſſeſſes over that of the owner of 
herds of cattie. I now allude to the diſeaſe among the horned 
cattle ; — a diſeaſe which has hitherto battled all attempts to 
cure it where it has once taken place,— and which may be ſpread 
through a whole kingdom by ſuch a trifling circumſtance, as 
ought to make every man whoſe property conſiſts entirely in 
cattle to tremble for his ſafety. Hitherto, indeed, by the mer- 
ciful providence of Heaven, and the parental care of our gracious 
Sovereign, this grievous peſtilence has not found acceſs into Scot- 


jand ; but ſhould it once get footing there, who can deſcribe the 
ruin 
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ruin that muſt enſue ? Every individual in the Highlands 
would be ſtripped of all his property, and abſolute and total de- 
population muſt. inevitably be the conſequence.-— The pro- 
ſpe& is ſo alarmingly dreadful as needs but to be named; and I 
am ſenſible that there is not an inhabitant of theſe countries who 
ſhall read this, and who ſhall likewiſe ſeriouſly attend to the facts 
below, who will not ſhudder with horror at the proſpet,— 
and bleſs Heaven, which hath hitherto preſerved him from ſuch 
unavoidable ruin as muſt have overwhelmed him, ſhould that pe- 
ſtilence have viſited his native country *. 


cc 18 


* Mr URBAN, Rotterdam, Nævember 14. 1769. 


Ever ſince the year 1740, the diſtemper among the horned cattle has been lurk- 
ing in theſe provinces; in that and the following year it raged with more violence 
than now. From 1761 to 1767 it was ſcarce perceptible; but in May 1768, it ap- 
peared in the provinces of Overyſſel and Guelderland, and ſpread with great ra- 
pidity. At Nymwegen beſt beef was ſold at 14 d. per lb. 

At Daventer, in the town- fields, were graſing in the ſpring of the preſent year 
at leaſt goo cows and oxen ; the plague ſwept away in June and July between 500 
and 600 of them : every method was tried for putting a ſtop to its progreſs, but 
without effect. A poor widow, in the decline of life, with eight children to pro- 
vide for, having fifty-nine milch cows, by which ſhe ſupported herſelf and family, 
has now only ten left, and thoſe not yet out of danger. Numbers in theſe pro- 
virices are in the ſame unhappy fituation, But what is ſtill more dreadful, and 
hardly to be credited in a Chriſtian country, villains make a practice in the night, 
of cutting off the udders of thoſe cows that the plague has left; no leſs than 
twenty · ſix were ſo ſerved in one night. — I am, &c. 


V 


. 


8 . | | | | Rotterdam, December 17. 1769. 

In my laſt I promiſed you a more ample account of the progreſs of the diſtemper 
among the horned cattle in our provinces, and in this I ſhall fulfill that promiſe, 
by ſending you a perfect liſt, according to the returns given in by order of the 


31-3 magiſtracy, 
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„es it wiſe in a man to ſleep ſecure upon the very edge of a pre- 
cipice, over which the ſlighteſt accident, almoſt a breath of wind. 
* . * * . i 

may precipitate him in a moment? — Is it not rather fit that he 


ſhould 


magiſtracy, to the end of September laſt, with ſome additional remarks. After 
the aſſembly of the ſtates meet, what further occurs worth communicating, ſhalj 


be tranſmitted by, 


Sir, Yours, &c. 


* 


A LIST, ſbeuing the ftate of the diſtemper among the Horned Cattle, in the difrid, 
of South and North Holland, in the month of September 1769. 


SOUTH QUARTER, or Province of HOLLAND PROPERLY, 


Diſtricts. 


Amſterdam — 
Brielle - - 
Delft — 

Dordt - - 

- Gornichem - 
Gouda, or Tergou 
Haarlem - - 

Leyden 5 
Rotterdam - 
S'Hage, or Hague 
Schiedam - 
Schoonhoven - 


— ———ů 


Alive in 
April. Sick. 
8740 5786 
3775 2426 
10669 3368 
2202 889 
1926 733 
9527 5679 
4062 1523 
9131 3906 
784 344 
381 151 
4516 2251 
| 4613 1699 


_ ——— — 
- 


| 60326 | 20255 


Died of 
| the Sicke 


neſs. 


4919 
1607 
2390 
552 
508 
4193 
1087 
2642 
231 
111 
1612 
1231 


| 21083 


| 


Recovered.| In Ecalth, 
816 2954 
483 1349 
690 6801 
I41 1313 
149 1193 

1142 3848 
326 2539 
941 5225 

47 440 
25 230 
326 2265 
282 2914 
5368 31071 


N. B. Every town here ſpecified (in alphabetical order) have each of them their 
Ambagt, which denotes as far as their power of criminal juſtice reaches, al- 


though the lands are in property of their owners or occupiers. Every town allo 
has its own lands or fields, which are let by leaſes to ſeveral farmers ; though ſome 


poſſeſſors of land, paying land-tax, do rent them to boot, 


NORT II 
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ſhould p and be doing yet while he has it in his power to ſave 
himſelf? Sheep are liable to ſome diſaſters, but theſe with care 
and attention may be in a great meaſure guarded againſt, He 
who 


NORTH HOLLAND, or WEST FRIESLAND. 


In health 
22376 


Recovered Cattle old and young Yet fick 
5037 41664 2331 


Grown fick | Dead 
19288 11824 


Thus from April to Auguſt 1769, both incluſive, being ſive months, 
In the South Quarter, Got through the diſeaſe 5368 Died of it - 210833 


In the North Quarter, 5037 . 112-4 
10405 3297 


I have been informed, that the poor, who have bought the beef of ſome of th. 
infected beaſts at a cheap rate, with a deſign to preſerve it for winter-proviſio:.:, 
have been grievouſly diſappointed : for after ſalting it, and putting it up in bar- 
rels, as their cuſtom is, they have been obliged to throw it away, having turned 
as black as a coal in the pickle, without taking ſalt. By this misfortune the di- 
ſtreſſes of the poor have been aggravated, as proviſions of all kinds are now immo- 
deratsly dear. 

| Laſt week I ſaw a milch cow that had recovered from the diſtemper ſold for a 
hundred and fifty florins. The farmer who purchaſed it, paid the money with 
pleaſure, with a view of recruiting his ſtock ; having, out of thirty beaſts graſing 
in his fields in July laſt, only one ox, one milch cow, and three calves, left; the 
reſt having died of the plague, | 

Judge what a price proviſions muſt be at. Butter has been ſold for forty florins 
the firkin of 80 lb. wt. ; veal ſells from eight to twelve ſtivers a pound; good beck 
at five ſtivers; pork one fourth dearer than uſual 3 and a pint of milk at two 
ſtivers. 

I am told, that at the Hague, the cowkeepers are almoſt all ruined, notwith- 
ſtanding this advanced price, as their cattle are kept in ſtalls, and when the infec- 
tion begins, the udder grows dry, the cow loaths her food, and, unleſs ſhe re- 
covers, can never be brought to cat. | 
I have ſcen ſeveral opened that have died of the infection. Their fleth appears 

| ſound, 
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who is poſſeſſed of them, therefore, may reſt in reaſonable ſecu- 
rity. But thoſe whoſe all depends upon cattle, may be irretrieve- 
ably ruined in a moment without the poſlibility of any relief, 


Le gentlemen of landed property in theſe countries, your alt 
depends upon the animals that graſe the fields, can you fit {il! 
unconcerned, and not endeavour to ſecure to yourſelves a moral 


certainty of ſomething for your poſterity ? If the cattle are ſwept 
away, where are you? Sheep offer themſelves as a moſt valuable 
ſurety, and as the only one which your ſituation admits of. 


One circumſtance, and only one, remains to make the projected 
plan for improving Scotland by means of ſheep and the woollen 
manufacture complete; and that is, to obtain a repeal of the de- 
ſtructive law preventing the exportation of wool. Whether it 


ſound, freſh, and of a good colour; but the intrails much inflamed ; the liver 
coal-black, the lungs inflated with watery bladders, and the throat impoſthumated, 


and covered with putrid ſpots. 
A premium of ten thouſand guilders has been offered by the States-General ts 


the perſon who ſhall diſcover a remedy ; but though it is now more than eight. 
months ſince this reward was publiſhed, it has not yet been obtained. Many 
quacks, it is true, have put in their claims, by pretended cures, that when brought 
to the teſt have been found unſucceſsful. 

I am ſorry to ſay, that this plague has ſhewn itſelf in the province of Zealand, 
on the iſland of Tor Goes, Noord Boveland, and in Brabant, Staat Vlanderen, 
notwithſtanding the precautions taken by Prince Charles, and the placards made 
and publiſhed at Bruſſels. | 

You may learn by this true repreſentation, how happy your iſland is to be ſo 
far ſeparated from the infection, as not to be within its reach. The miſery it has 
occaſioned here, is not to be expreſſed ; and if it ſhould pleaſe God to continue 
this ſevere viſitation much longer, an univerſal bankruptcy amongſt our boors 
muſt enſue, Gentleman's Magazine. | 


will 
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3 


will be poſſible at once to overcome popular prejudices ſo far as 
to get it repealed, I think extremely doubtful; but every well- 
wither of Britain ought to exert himſelf to undeceive the members 
of the ſupreme legiſlative council in this reſpect, as the well- 
being of millions depends upon it “.“ 


Theſe, my dear Sir, are ſome of the arguments that might be 
employed for inducing the gentlemen in Scotland heartily to con- 
cur in the plan propoſed, or in ſome other equally efficacious for 
improving It. I have great doubt, however, if, in the preſent 


ſituation of affairs, theſe, or any other arguments, would be ſuffi- 


cient to induce the generality of the nation to believe, that their 
own intereſt could only be effectually promoted by forwarding 
the intereſt of others in the firſt place. If their own fruitleſs ef- 
forts to benefit themſelves by any other plan does not conyince 
them,— no arguments of mine could ever be ſufficient for that 
purpoſe. I ſhall examine the other particulars you mention in 
my next. 


* It would ſeem, if the Scots members were ſerious in inſiſting to repeal this 
law, that the Engliſh members in general would not much oppoſe it as to Scotland, 
tor theſe reaſons. 

In the firſt place, the Engliſh will not in general allow, that it is poſlible to pro- 
duce as fine wool in Scotland as in England; — therefore the exportation of Scots 
wool would not tend to hurt the Engliſh woollea manufacture. 

And, in the ſecond place, if, according to the prevailing mode of reaſoning, 
they ſhould believe that the price of wool would be raiſed, if it were allowed to be 
exported, it would follow, that the Scots wool by that means would become much 
dearer than Engliſh wool of the ſame quality, which would effectually prevent the 
eſtabliſhment of the woollen manufacture in Scotland, and thus prevent her from 
ever becoming the rival of the Engliſh. —— By which mode of reaſoning all the 
partial favourers of the monopoly of the Engliſh woollen manufacture would fa- 
vour the bill. I would be willing thus to employ their prejudices for forward- 
ing the intereſt of the public. | 
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CO0MKTE-NTSTYT9 


Obſervations on entails.- This mode of tranſmitting heritage, though 
neceſſary under the Feodal ariflacracy, is improper ſince a more equal 
Syſtem of legiſlation took place in Europe. The improvement of 
Scotland has been much retarded by till retaining this barbarous 
mode of tranſmitting inheritance, which is alike deftruftive of the 
domeſtic happineſs of private families, and the general proſperity of 
the ſtate. It ought therefore to be aboliſhed; —or, at leaſt, very 
much reſtrifted, —— The mode of trial in civil cauſes is leſs favour- 
able to the liberty of the ſubject in Scotland, than in England; which 
tends greatly to retard the improvement of the cauntry. Smug- 
ling, — another cauſe of preventing improvements. Advantages 
that Scotland poſſeſſes over other nations, particularly England, in 
reſpect to poor's rates, — the church-government — Fiſheries. 
Obſervations on the ſalmon-fiſhmg ; — on the ſmall white fiſhing ; — 
how it may be augmented ; — on the great white fiſhing. Ne- 
flriftive regulations with regard to it deſtructive. On the white 
herrmg fiſhing. Strictures on the Britiſh laws relating to this 
great national object. — In what particulars they have been defec- 
tive. A premium propoſed for a new and better method of 
curing herrings.- On the Britiſh whale-fiſhing. Striftures 
on the Britiſh laws relating to it. Hints for amending them. 
 — Concluſion, | 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


LETTER SIATEENT HH; 


To Mr * * * * F * R M N K* * London. 


DEAR SIR, | December 24. 1775. 


H E beneficient Creator of this univerſe hath framed the ori- 

ginal laws of nature with ſuch conſummate wiſdom, that 
in all caſes the deſtruction of one thing ſerves as a baſis for the 
renovation of another ; and the corruption of human inſtitutions 
are often productive of more extenſive benefits to man, than the 
molt perfect ſyſtems he could deliberately have invented by his 
own molt penetrating ſagacity. It is from the corruption of the 
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ſee of Rome that we have derived all the benefits that have flow. 


ed from the reformation in religious matters; and it is from the 
corruption of a Feodal ariſtocracy that our unrivalled civil conſti- 


tution has gradually been matured into that perfect ſyſtem of po- 


litical liberty which 3s juſtly thought to conſtitute our higheſt fe- 


licity. 


But nothing in which human counſels have a ſhare is altogether 
perfect. Man's judgement is warped by prejudices; and he is 


conſtantly ſwayed by paſſions and affections that pervert his will, 


and miſlead his underſtanding. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, 
that our minds ſhould {till be infected with a flaviſh veneration 


for ſome religious tenets that derive their origin from the ſuper- 


ſtitions of Rome, which were not entirely purged away at the 
reformation: nor is it to be wondered at, if we {till retain an un- 
reaſonable attachment to ſome favourite political tenets that were 
ſuppoſed to conſtitute the higheſt perfection of reaſon, while the 


| Feudal ſyſtem of government was univerſally prevalent in Europe. 


But it 1s the duty of the-candid enquirer to point out theſe errors 
whenever they can be diſcovered, and to expole with becoming 


ſeverity, the miſchiefs that have been derived, or may accrue, 
to ſociety in conſequence of theſe unreaſonable prejudices. 


When there was no general protector of the ſtate, nor univerſal 


ſyſtem of laws by which the whole members of the community 


were governed, every individual was obliged to rely on the power 
of his own arm, or on that of ſome other ſtill more potent chiet- 
tain, for protection. In theſe circumſtances, it was wiſe, — it was 


prudent,— it was even in ſome meaſure indiſpenſably neceſſary, 


to prevent property from being divided into ſmall portions ; and 


in conformity with theſe ideas a ſyſtem of legiſlation was univer- 


{ally 
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ſally adopted, by which landed property deſcended without divi- 
ſion to the neareſt male relation of the former proprietor on his 
deceaſe>; And in conformity with the ſame idea they even went 


farther, and rendered the lands altogether unalienable in certain 
caſes. 


The firſt part of this ſyſtem, however unjuſt in itſelf, has been 
adopted by almoit every European ſtate; and however oppoſitc 
to that ſpirit of equal liberty and commerce that conſtitutes the 
molt ſtriking feature of our happy conſtitution, has been retained 


even in Great Britain herſelf, But by the cunning policy of your 


Henry VII. the power of the latter part of the inſtitution was 
broken in England. To which very circumſtance, notwith- 
ſtanding the inconveniencies that attend the imperfect pallia- 
tive he was thus obliged to adopt, you oughr, in a great meaſure, 
to aſcribe that happy revolution in political juriſprudence that 
has taken place in Britain ſince that period. 


But our Scottiſh monarchs, leſs cunning or leſs powerful than 
him, never dared to attack, even in the molt indirect manner, this 
powerful bulwark of ariſtocratic power ; but, inſtead of that, as 
the utility of ſuch an inſtitution gradually diſappeared, and as the 
hurtful effects of it began to be more and more felt, under a go- 
vernment when the general ſecurity of the ſubject encreaſed, they, 
as if afraid that this child of deſpotiſm might have been ſmothered 
under the general liberty of the ſubject, deviſed new methods of 
giving it ſtrength and ſtability ; ſo that, at the very time that your 
Henry was ſapping the foundation of this bulwark of Gothic 
power, the King of Scotland was ſtrengthening it in his domi- 
mons, by a ſyſtem of laws relating to entails, which were then eſta- 


bliſhed by the poſitive. decrees of the Nate, and ill take place 


in 
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in this kingdom, which have hitherto retarded the improvement 
of this country in a molt powerful manner, and muſt continue 
gradually to produce more and more baneful effects ſo long as 
they ſhall be tolerated, till it end at laſt in the total ruin of the 
itate, unleſs it be in time prevented. And we all know, that it is 
not after any deſtructive power has been fully eſtabliſhed, that 
it can be attacked with the moſt rational proſpect of ſucceſs, 


I flatter myſelf, that, however much ſome others might be diſ- 
poſed to accuſe me of drawing an unreaſonable gloomy picture of 
fancied ills that probably never can ariſe from this cauſe,— 
921, who are ſo well verſed in hiſtory, and the revolutions of na- 
tions, will concur with me in being ſenſible, that theſe are not 
imaginary, but real ills; which not only may, but muft be experien- 
ced, if not in time prevented. What, I pray, has been the cauſe 
of the ruin of every ſtate ancient and modern? Search their annals 
with the moſt ſcrupulous care, and it will be found, that an unequal 
drvi/icn of property among the different orders of the people has bec! 
the real ſource of all their misfortunes. And what reaſon have 
we to think that this general law will be reverſed with regard to 
ourſelves? Are not mankind actuated ſtill by the ſame paſſions 
and achres as on former occaſions? We have no other proſpect 
of evading the fame evils that others have experienced, but from 
the wildom and equity of the Britiſn parliament, which, it is to 
be hoped, will ſee and check this great evil before it arrives at its 
&reatcit height, But the ſooner this is done the better: — its 
pancful influence is already experienced in this part of the coun- 
try, and tends to prevent that general proſperity in which the 
real ſtrength of the ſtate can alone conſiſt. 


Im a country which has a dependence on commerce, nothing 
can 
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can be more incongruous, than to have any part of the public 
funds of the ſtate indiſpenſably locked up, and prevented from 
ever coming to the market, or from being applied to any active 
uſe in trade? — Yet ſuch is the certain and unavoidable conſe- 
quence of that ancient Gothic law, which, in many reſpects, o- 
perates like a dead weight conſtantly tending to retard the pro- 
greſs of every ſtep towards improvement in Scotland: the effects 
of which, although ſeverely felt by numberleſs individuals, do 
not ſeem to have been hitherto ſo carefully attended to as its im- 
portance deſerves, I ſhall, therefore, dwell upon it a little for 
your ſatisfaction. 


If we endeavour to trace the conſequences that reſult from the 
law eſtabliſhing entails upon the diſpoſition and circumſtances of 
the inhabitants of thoſe countries in which it prevails, we ſhall 
perceive, that the moſt obvious of theſe conſequences 1s the pro- 
ducing a number of indigent people in a genteel ſtation in life, 
All the children of a man poſſeſſed of a good landed eſtate, are 
naturally bred up in their father's family, where, while young, 
they are accuſtomed to ſee a mode of living, and acquire a taſte 
for it, which none of them, ſave one, have any proſpect of ever 
being able to realiſe in their own families, When the ſons grow 
up to mens eſtate, the father, by being unable to borrow money 
upon a fund that muſt fail with his own life, finds himſelf de- 


barred from entering his ſons to buſineſs, where their capital 
would be too ſmall to be ſufficient to ſupport them in that line 


of life in which they had been accuſtomed to move. The young 
perſons themſelves too, having imbibed ideas of their own genti- 
lity very early, and being accuſtomed to look down with a ſort of 
contempr on people of buſineſs as below them, are but little diſ- 
poſed to aſſociate with them, or enter into that line of life, were 
their 
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their parents better able to ſupport them in it than they uſually 
are, The neceſlary conſequence of all this is, the younger chil- 
dren of gentlemen of fortune either enter into the army or the 


Navy,— or go to ſome foreign country to try what they can do 
for themſelves,— while commerce, and other beneficial trades at 


home, are left to people of mean education and inferior rank, who 
have but ſeldom a ſtock ſufficient for carrying it on with the vi- 
gour that it ought to be, and who are on theſe accounts held in 
a lower degree of eſtimation among all ranks of people, than the 
important {tation they occupy ought naturally to claim. 


You will cafily perceive, that this circumſtance alone naturally 
accounts for ſome of the moſt ſtriking features in the national 
character of the Scots, A liberal education may in general be 
expected to be given to all the children of a man of an ample for- 
tune while he is alive. But theſe children are afterwards 
icattered abroad through all the regions of the earth, and are of- 
ten obliged in foreign countries to accept of employments far be- 
neath the proſpects they had entertained in their younger years; 
— employments that fall to the ſhare of adventurers of lower 
rank in general from other countries. Hence their learning and 
addreſs are in general above the par of other nations. Stimulated 
likewiſe by the conſtant defire of ſupporting that rank in life 
which they think is their due, they are perhaps more aſſiduous in 
their reſpective ſtations, and pique themſelves more upon main- 
taining the character of a gentleman, than others do. Which 
qualities, although they may at length procure reſpect and eſteem, 
are always diſguſting and unamiable to ſtrangers, Pardon 


this ſhort digreſſion. 


In countries, on the other hand, where a man has the entire com- 


I: mand 
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mand of all the funds of which he is poſſeſſed, the natural deſire 
to ſee all his children happy around him, prompts him to puſh 
his younger children into buſineſs as ſoon as he can. His e- 
ſtate is a fund of credit, by which he ſupports his younger 
children early in life. The elder ſon becomes in this 
manner a man of leſs ſtate and dignity than he would be: — 
he feels more of the wants of a man, and is therefore more near 
the ſame line with his brothers. The younger brothers too, 
by often becoming rich themſelves, ſupport that family-eſtatz 
in the end of their life, which ſo liberally helped them in the be- 
ginning of it. This eſtabliſhes a mutual exchange of good 
offices, which 1s productive of the happieſt effets,— and renders 
the man of buſineſs and the country-gentleman nearer the ſame 
rank in the eſtimation of themſelves, and of every one elſe, than 
they are in Scotland, You will allo recogniſe in this ſketch the 
origin of ſome of the moſt ſtriking features in the national cha- 
rater of the Englith ; I with to God it were univerſally prevalent 
over all the iſland! 


When a man looks around him, and compares the few benefits 
that reſult to any individual from this Gothic inſtitution, with the 
innumerable liſt of ills it produces to thoſe very individuals it 
ſeems calculated chiefly to favour, it appears a little ſurpriſing, that 
there ſhould be found almoſt any perſons who do not heartily 

concur in withing it abolithed, 


One would imagine, that nature had intended, that all the chil- 
dren of a parent ſhould be equally dear to him; and that he 
ihould be as anxiouſly ſolicitous to provide for the younger 
branches as for the older one. But, by this inſtitution, he 
tinds himſelf tied up from ſerving them ; and his elder fon, who 
uſually knows very well that he muſt one day have the eſtate, is 

3 L not 
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not from that circumſtance induced ſo to act as to ſhow that he 
deſerves it. This too often breeds internal trouble in families, 
and embitters all domeſtic felicity. In ſuch a fituation, of 
what avail are titles and a ſplendid equipage ? — The ſhepherd, 
who retires to his humble cot after the toils of the day, and find: 
his children happy in one another, enjoys a lot far more to be 
coveted, than one who ſhould have all the revenues of the Indies, 
without domeſtic unity and content. We would, therefore, 
ſuppoſe that a man in theſe circumſtances would wiſh to break 
down this oppreſſive reſtraint upon his own enjoyment. 


Bur there are are innumerable inſtances in which a man ſhall 
not even have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his eſtate deſcend to his 
own children.— He has perhaps a numerous family of daughters 
without a ſon,— all of whom he muſt leave helpleſs and indigent, 
without proviſions in any way ſuited to the rank he holds in life; 
while his ample revenue deſcends to a ſtranger, whom he perhaps 
deteſts. The debts he had contracted before he came to his for- 
tune, in the hey-day of youth, perhaps prevent him from accu- 
mulating a fund for their ſupport, and he leaves them dependent 
on the wide world in ſome meaſure for ſubſiſtence. Is the lot of 
fuch a one to be envied ? Surely no one can think that he would 
vote for the continuance of ſuch a law. 


It would be painful to enter more minutely into the detail of 
the domeſtic uneaſineſs that ſo copiouſly flow from this ſyſtem of 
legiſlation, under which thouſands in this country perpetually do 
groan; and yet ſo powerful a motive is vanity with ſome, that, 
merely for the pleaſure of perpetuating a name that ſhall deſcend 
to diftant ages, they ſhall not only themſelves be contented to bear 


all theſe accumulated hardſhips, but ſhall coolly reſolve to perpetu- 
ate 
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ate the ſame diſtreſſes to their poſterity through all the ſucceſſixe 
ages of time, if it were in their power. 


It is from this principle that we meet with many perſons who, 
with an inſatiable greedineſs, thirſt after land, as the fnimum ba- 
num of all earthly felicity ; for the obtaining of which they vo- 
luntary deny themſelves on ſome occaſions the common neceſſa- 
ries of life; and which they no ſooner obtain, than they ſecure to 
one favourite child, under the ſtricteſt entail that human witdom 
can deviſe. Vanity of vanities, ſaith the preacher; — all is 
vanity. And ſurely no ſpecies of it is more ridiculouſly fooliſh 
than this one. Shall ſuch a puny thing as man, with impious 
audacity, ſtand up and oppoſe his feeble regulations to the im- 
mutable decrees of the great Creator of this univerſe ? —— He 
looketh in his wrath, and the nations are diſcomfited : with the 
breath of his noſtrils he ſweepeth them from off the earth, and 
the proudeſt nations, with all their proudeſt works, are alike bu- 
ried in perpetual oblivion, Where is Babylon the mighty ! Tyce 
and Sydon are in aſhes ; and eternal Rome herſelf, as thoſe vain 
conquerors of the world were proud to call her, is but a ſtri- 
king monument of the fleeting inſtability of all earthly grandeur, 
And doſt thou think, O feeble man, that thy name {hall re- 
main, when ſuch mighty works have failed ; or that thy little po- 
licy (hall prevail, while the very traces of whole nations that were 
renowned for wiſdom, have diſappeared on the earth! I know 
not to what I could fo properly liken the eftorts of a man thus 
employed, as to that of a ſpider, which ſhould vainly hope, by 
means of the flimſy thread ſpun from his own bowels, to fix with 
immoveable firmneſs to the ſhore, a ſhip, the pride of the Britiſh 
navy. So long as all remains at reit, he looks with fond compla- 
cency on his labours, and thinks that they ſhall remain to lateſt 

31 2 poſterity 
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poſterity a monument of his power and wiſdom. But no ſooner 
does the tide begin to flow, and heave the maſſy veſſel from her 
bed, than all theſe puny bands are broken aſunder, and he ſees 
with infinite regret that all his labours have been utterly in vain, 


Exactly ſuch muſt be the end of all theſe cunning devices of 
man to perpetuate his name. While the world is quiet, all may 
go on as he wiſhes for; but the ſhghteſt revolution in human af- 
fairs, puts a final end toall his hopes ; and another ſyſtem, perhaps 
equally vain, 1s built upon its ruins, 


Since then our hopes of diſtant aggrandizement are vain,— let 
us rather ſtrive to render thoſe happy who are within reach of 
our own good offices at preſent, than puniſh ourſelves, and do 
Hurt to others, for the ſake of cheriſhing a phantom of the brain, 

— Short is the road that leads to happineſs, were we but wile 
enough to follow it.— The labours of that man alone have a chance 
to deſcend to poſterity, and bleſs them, — whoſe efforts reſt upon 
the firm baſis of juſtice and humanity ; — for theſe labours co- 
operating with the immutable laws of nature, ſhall be reſpected 
by all parties, and ſhall remain unſhaken amidſt all the revolu- 
tions to which human affairs are perpetually ſubjected. 


Entails, therefore, are public nuiſances, and ought as ſuch to 
be aboliſhed. They are the immediate ſource of infinite diſ- 
quietude in private families; they retard every public undertaking, 
and only ſerve to foſter a ſpirit of pride, of idleneſs, and of de- 
ſpotiſm.— How incompatible, theſe, with the deſires of a free 


people ! 


If we view this law as affecting the public intereſt, and the pro- 
ſperity 
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ſperity of the ſtate, we ſhall find that it deſerves equally to be con- 
demned. Nothing contributes ſo much to enrich and improve a 
country, in any ſituation, as a number of ſmall eſtates. — But large e- 
ſtates in corners of the country, remote from the court, are a moſt in- 
tolerable hurt to it : —for as theſe rich proprietors naturally reſort 
to court, their tenants are left under the management of a ſteward, 
whoſe intereſt is not ſo neceſſarily connected with the improvement 
of the country, and well-being of the peaſantry, as that of the pro- 
prietor is, and who does not therefore attend ſo much to theſe 
things as might otherwiſe be the caſe ; —and as the rents are thus 
conſtantly carried out of the country, the efforts of its inhabi- 
tants are rendered exceedingly languid on that account, 


But while the country 1s parcelled out among a number of ſmall 
proprietors, who are obliged to reſide upon their own eſtates, — 
every one is ſtudious to improve and adorn his native ſeat to the 
utmoſt of his power. The money he receives as rents are ſpent 
among his own people. He gives bread to the poor, and dif- 
fuſes bleſſings around him. 


Care ought therefore to be taken, that in the diſtant provinces 
of the nation eſpecially, overgrown eltates ſhould be rare; and 
on this account no mode of inheriting is ſo favourable for a free 
people as that of Gavelkind ; — which neceſlarily produces a nu- 
merous yeomanry, and by conſequence a number of active, ſpirited, 
induſtrious ſubjects, capable at all times of executing every en- 
terpriſe, whether for the defence or 1mprovement of a country, 
that a wiſe government could require. But the law of entails, 
which operates in a manner directly the reverſe with this, tends 
to break the ſpirit of the people, to retard improvements, and to 

depopulate 
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depopulate the country; — on all which accounts no wiſe govern- 
ment ought to tolerate it. 


An attempt was made ſome years ago to break theſe entails en- 
tirely ; — bur the oppoſition was ſo ſtrong by many of the mem- 
bers for Scotland, that it could not be carried through. Some 
crifling alterations were made, chiefly intended to promote im- 
provements by the proprietor. Theſe, however, will produce 
little other effect, unleſs it be to generate innumerable law-ſuits ; 
which may perhaps be attended with the good effect of making 
many become tired of an inſtitution that is attended with fo 
many vexatious circumſtances, 


Perhaps if liberty were granted to entail lands to a certain ex- 
tent, and no higher, for each order of the nobility, ail the good 
effects that can be hoped for from entails might be ſecured, and 
the inconveniencies in a great meaſure obviated. It ſeems to be 


reaſonable, that a nobleman ſhould be poſſeſſed of an eſtate ſuit- 
able to his rank, otherwiſe he degrades the order in which he iz 
placed. Our forefathers ſeem to have judged wiſely in this re- 
ſpect, by making the title to go with the eſtate ; — but ſince that 
cannot be permitted at preſent, it would not ſeem unreaſonable 
to grant by law a power to each order of the nobility to entail to 
ſuch an extent, and no further; — ſuppoſe a Duke to the extent 
ef L. 5000 a-year, —a Marquis L. 3000, — an Earl L. 2000, —a 
Viſcount L. 1000,—and a Baron L. 500 ; — and as a Knight-Pa- 
ronet ranks above a private gentleman, ſuppoſe they alſo might 
entail to the extent of L. 100 a-year,— Theſe ſums would prevent 
the ſeveral families from ever being reduced to ab/o/ute want, and 
at the ſame time could occaſion no hurt to the country *, I ima- 
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gine that if ſuch a plan were propoſed, it would take off a good 
deal of the oppoſition, when the queſtion about aboliſhing entails 
ſhould come to be debated in parliament, 


Another circumſtance that has retarded the improvement of 
Scotland, 1s our mode of trials in civil cauſes, which is leſs cal- 
culated for inſpiring a ſpirit of liberty, or for jealouſly guarding 
the privileges of the ſubjects, than that of England, All criminal 
cauſes are tried in Scotland, as well as in England, by a jury ;— 
and by a jury conſtituted upon more equitable principles than 
that of England, although ſtill liable to ſome objections : — but 
civil cauſes are finally referred to the arbitration of the judges in 
all caſes, Hence it muſt neceſſarily happen, thar in thoſe breaches 
of the peace which tend to haraſs individuals in the enjoyment 
of domeſtic comforts, eſpecially in the lower ſpheres of life; as 
the judges cannot be impreſſed with ſuch a lively and indignant 
ſenſe of the injury, as thoſe who may themſelves have felt it, or 
who ſhall be under immediate danger of ſuffering in like manner; 
the fines, therefore, that are awarded againſt thoſe who attack 
the liberties of the ſubject, eſpecially in diſtant corners of the 
country, by the inferior courts, are often ſo trifling, as not to be 
ſufficient to deter men of great fortune from encroaching too far 
upon their ſacred privileges, or tor giving the meaneſt individual 
a lively ſenſe of his own ſecurity and importance. 


Nor is the advantage that the ſubject enjoys from the mode of 


* A law might even be framed on theſe principles, by which the Noble families 
in the realm might be more effectually ſecured from dependence than they are at 


preſent, by obliging every Nobleman to entail lands to the above extent, inſtead of. 
amply permitting it. 


trial 
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trial by jury in civil caſes, confined merely to the benefit that the 
poor enjoy from the above-named circumſtance ; for where caſes 
are tried by jury, they muſt of neceſſity be determined in a much 
more ſummary manner, than where a judge alone can finally de- 
cide on the caſe, and who 1s therefore at liberty to deliberate on ir 
as long as be may incline, Hence it happens, that in law-ſuits in 
Scotland, a man may, if he pleaſes, plead ſo many cauſes of de- 
lay,— by ſtarting new difficulties when the proceſs comes near a 
deciſion, as to have it in his power, if he is a richer man than his 
antagoniſt, to ſubject him to ſo many vexations, and to oblige 
him to incur ſuch a heavy expence, as to make him be a very 
great loſer, even when he at laſts obtains the cleareſt deciſion in 
his favour. You will eaſily perceive, that theſe circumſtances 
being well enough known both by the rich and the poor, muſt 
neceſſarily tend to repreſs the ſpirit of liberty in the one, and to 
encourage a ſpirit of domination in the other, For a rich man, 
conſcious of the ſuperiority he can thus have over a poor one, 
even where juſtice is clearly on the ſide of the latter, will often 
take advantage of this circumſtance to oppreſs him, or accom- 
pliſh his total ruin, by leading him through a train of tedious 
Jaw-ſuits from one court to another, though caſt in every one of 
them; the expence to the one being a trifle he can eaſily ſpare, 
while it conſumes the little all of the other To avoid this, 
therefore, he is fain to crouch beneath the rod, and only ſigh in 
ſecret againſt that injuſlice he feels, but dares not oppoſe. 


This is the original cauſe of that diffidence that the lower people 
in Scotland have of thoſe above them, and of that deep- rooted 
hatred of the great, which often breaks our in ſecret acts of male- 
volence; and it is likewiſe the cauſe of that gluomy reſerve and 


melancholy dejection which you took notice of in the lower ranks 
2 ot 
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of people here. From this circumſtance likewiſe ariſes that ten- 
dency to litigation, of which the people in Scotland are but too 
juſtly accuſed, For law- ſuits here are not ſo often a ſtruggle for 
obtaining juſtice, as a contention for power; inſomuch that it 
has become a common proverb, that ſuch a man would rather 
have an inch of his will as an ell of his purſe. This is alſo a ſore 
diſtreſs. | 


The beſt remedy that could be applied, would be, to obtain a 
law for trial by jury in civil caſes, But this, I am afraid, we need 
not expect. The only remedy that remains, depends upon our 
judges. For if they ſhould make an example of two or three con- 


ſpicuous offenders, by punithing them in a molt exemplary way; 


if they ſhould in all caſes make every treſpaſs againſt the ge- 
neral liberty of the ſubject be expiated by high penalties and per- 
fonal puniſhment ; the evil would be in ſome meaſure abated: but 
if they ſhall continue ſuch trifling fines, as ter or twenty pounds a- 
gainſt a man who. ſhall deliberately enter into the dwelling-houſe 
of another, and there ſtrike and maltreat him, ſo as to endanger 
his life, what ſecurity can any man enjoy? —And if a man who 
hall have been impriſoned by another for a /upps/ed civil treſpaſs, 
and ſhall clearly prove that he was entirely innocent of the crime, 
nor did any thing that could give a handle to raiſe a ſuſpicion a- 
gainſt him, ſhall be able to obtain no redreſs at all for iuch a da- 
ring outrage, we {hall be forced to acknowledge, that the liberties 
of the ſubject are not guarded with ſuch jealous care in Scotland 
as they ought to be; and that therefore it is not ſurpriſing if the 
common people are not capable of thoſe great exertions that can 
only ſpring from liberty and independence. 


Another inconvenience that Scotland labours under, in common 
3 M. | with: 
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with England, and which has tended very much to ſtop improve- 
ments here, is the temptation to ſmuggling ; to which they are 
ſo much ſubjected by the numberleſs reſtraints on trade in Bri. 
tain, and by the convenience of their ſituation for carrying on 
that deſtructive kind of clandeſtine commerce, 


In juſtice to the country-gentlemen of Scotland, however, ] 
mult obſerve, that this pernicious trade has met with every di{- 
couragement from them for ſome time paſt, that might be expect- 
ed to be produced by a thorough conviction in them of the very 
great prejudice that it occaſions to their eſſential intereſts, But 
ſo long as the duties on certain commodities of general conſump— 
tion ſhall continue to be ſo very high, and ſo long as it ſhall be 
the intereſt of the officers of the revenue, that ſmuggling ſhould 
continue, it may, by the efforts of the country-gentlemen, be mo- 
derated, but can never be entirely ſuppreſſed. 


In the mean time the real intereſt of theſe country-gentlemen, 
and of Scotland in general, is eſſentially hurt by this circumſtance. 
All improvements in agriculture or manufactures in Scotland 
mult begin upon the ſea-coaſt, as it is there only that a ready 
market can be found for the products or manufactures of the 
country. But ſo long as the perſons on the ſea-coaſt ſhall turn 
their chief attention towards ſmuggling, theſe improvements muſt 
be at a ſtand. Fortunes ſuddenly acquired by a lucky chance, are 
uſually ſpent with an unthrifty prodigality ; and bankruptcics, 
the neceſſary reſult of great loſſes, are not only productive of im- 
mediate ruin to the parties concerned, and convulle the internal 
ceconomy of the ſtate, but alſo lead to thoſe daring crimes that 
are produced by deſpair. The morals of the people are corrupted, 


— their activity is miſemployed, and all their funds, inſtead of 
being 
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being employed for the benefit of ſociety, are applied to augment 
its diſtreſs, It therefore deſerves the ſerious conſideration of the 
legiflature, to determine. whether the benefits that the nation reaps 
from theſe reſtraints of commerce are ſufficient to counterbalance 
the miſchievous conſequences they produce; or whether every pur- 
poſe they want to accompliſh, might not be better effected by mo- 
derate duties, which would of neceſſity be always paid, than by 
immoderate ones, which make the prohibited goods find their 
way into the country by ſtealth, in much greater quantitics than 
ever could come by the way of a fair and open trade, Many 
men of great judgement have been of the latter opinion, to which 
I myſelf am diſpoſed to encline. 


more deeply into that diſcuſſion. 


Theſe, my dear Sir, are the chief cauſes that have hitherto re- 
tarded the improvement of Scotland, —— Theſe are the cauſes 
that occaſioned the miſery and diſcontent among the lower clafles 


of people, which gave rife to the numerous cmigrations about 
which you was ſo anxious to be informed; and theſe will be the 
cauſes of future miſeries and diſcontents, that may break forth, 
perhaps, in ſome way of which we have at preſent no clear idea, 
unleſs care is taken in time to remove them, 


I have choſen to go to the root of theſe evils, rather than to 


dwell upon trivial topical inconveniencies, which, although inte- 
reſting to a few individuals at a particular time, are not deſerving 
the general attention at all periods, [| have ſpoken with tree- 
dom of all parties concerned, and with aſperity of none.—— I 
conſider the happineſs, the ſtability of the ſtate, to reſt up- 
on the welfare of every individual in it ; — and there is not 
one individual in the nation whoſe proſperity 1 would not 
with to promote as far as my influence could extend; — but 
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neither is there one individual in the kingdom whoſe intereſt ! 
would wiſh to promote to the prejudice of any other. Happily 
what tends to promote the real intereſt of individuals, when well 
underſtood, moſt effectually tends to the good of the whole; and 
I ſhould think that my life had not been ſpent entirely in vain, if 
could imprint a deep and laſting impreſſion of this great and 
leading fact in political diſquiſitions upon the mind of any one 
man of ſuperior rank and influence, whoſe example might help to 
inculcate it upon the mind of others. 


To counterbalance theſe inconveniencies, and to encourage thoſe 
who may wiſh to promote the proſperity of Scotland, I may be 
allowed to obſerve, that ſhe likewiſe enjoys ſome advantages that 
are not of a trivial nature, 


The number of ſafe and commodious harbours ſhe enjoys; the 
vicinity to the ſea of almoſt every part of the kingdom, with the 
advantages that reſult from rhence, have been already mentioned, 
In theſe reſpects no nation perhaps in the univerſe can be 


put in compariſon with her, 


She has likewiſe the advantage over England in being freed of 
poors-rates; — a burthenſome tax, fraught with many growing 
evils, which has a natural tendency to enervate induſtry, to cor- 
rupt the morals of the people, and to depopulate the country, 


She is freed of the tithe in kind; — an injudicious and oppreſ- 
fave tax, that ſlackens the hand of the labourer of the ground,— 
produces diſſenſions and heart-burnings between the paſtor and 


his pariſhioners, — and gives room for colluſion and frauds that 
are 
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are ſubverſive of the peace of ſociety, and the well-being of the 


ſtate. 


She is likewiſe freed of dignitaries of the church, whoſe ample 
revenues neceſſarily lead to negligence of office, to indecorum in 
conduct, — to non-refidence, and pluralities : inſtead of which ſhe 
poſſeſſes a body of clergymen, whoſe mcdiocrity of circumſtances 
inſures perpetual. reſidence among their flock, — whoſe want of 
power prevents them from being troubleſome to any man, — and 
who, having no other means left for acquiring reſpect and influ- 


ence, but what they derive from a ſuperior education, and ex- 


emplary manners, cultivate with unceaſing aſſiduity the moral 
virtues, and by attending with care to the important duties of 
their office, ſecure the reſpect and good-will of all their pariſhion- 
ers. There is not perhaps in the world ſuch a numerous body of 
men, ſo reſpectable on account of the moral virtues that elevate 
the human mind, as the clergy of Scotland : — nor 1s there a 
country where, without either fuperſtition or hypocriſy, the 
clergy have ſuch influence over the people, or have their inſtruc- 
tions ſo well attended to. This circumſtance helps to mitigate 
thoſe evils already enumerated ; and, if conjoined with that poli- 
tical freedom and activity that the Englith enjoy, could not fail 
to produce the moſt ſalutary effects on ſociety, by repreſſing thoſe 
exceſſes into which mankind are but too prone naturally to fall. 


Is it not ſomewhat ſtrange, that England, whoſe conſtitution of 
civil government is ſo much more favourable to that liberty of 
the ſubje& which reſults from equality of power, ſhould have 
adopted a ſyſtem of church-government ſo naturally calculated 
for the purpoſes of deſpotiſm ; while Scotland, whoſe political in- 
ſtitutions in general ſavour too much of deſpotiſin, ſhould have ad- 


opted 
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opted a ſyſtem of church- government, the beſt adapted to the 
nature of a free ſtate that human wiſdom has been able to in- 
vent? 


I have purpoſely avoided, till this time, ſaying any thing a- 
bout the fiſheries on the coaſt of Scorland, about which you are 
ſo anxious to be informed; becauſe 1 foreſee, that till ſome plan 
is adopted to mitigate thoſe evils that depreſs the lower ranks of 
people in Scotland, and to beſtow upon them riches and activity, 
all attempts to reap benefits from thence muſt be poor and incon- 
ſiderable; and becauſe I am ſenſible, that if ever theſe beneficent 
purpoſes {hall be effected, the fithings, without almoſt any effort 
of thoſe in power, will become a great and aſtoniſhing object of 
national wealth and induſtry. As this, therefore, muſt naturally 
rather follow than l:ad the way in the improvement of Scotland, I 
have hitherto kept it out of fight. — But now I thall add a few ob- 
{crvations on this important ſubject. 


There are four kinds of fiſheries, that are, or might be carried 
on with great advantage on the coaſts of Scotland, viz. firſt, The 
ſalmon fiſhing; ſecondly, The ſmall white fiſhing, viz. had- 
docks, whitings, and other ſmall fiſh, ufually conſumed by the 
inhabitants green ; — thirdly, The great white fiſhing, viz. of 
cod, ling, tutk-fith, &c. which are ſalted and dried in the ſun; 


and, fourthly, The herring fiſhing. 


The farſt of theſe kinds of fiſhing is in general very well under- 
ſtood in Scotland, and is carried on with ſo much ſpirit and 
economy, as gives room to think that it admits of little 1m- 
provement. 


The 
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The ſecond, as it depends in a great meaſure on a ready mar- 
ket in the neighbourhood for the ſiſh caught, admits of great 
improvement in many parts of the coaſt, On the north and weſt 
coaſts, the ſea ſwarms with great quantities of the fineſt kinds of 
fiſh, which are ſuftered to ſport there almoſt unmoleſted, as the 
country is ſo thinly inhabited, the roads to the internal parts of 
it ſo much neglected, and the people in general ſo poor, as to 
offer but a trifling market to the fiſhermen, But if ever manu- 
factures ſhould be there cſtabliſhed, and, in conſequence of that, 
if the roads ſhould be helped, and money become more plenty, 


the fiſhings would keep pace with the other improvements, and 


would become a very important ſource of wealth and ſtrength to 
the nation. All attempts to promote this branch of national in- 
duſtry in any other way, muſt, however, be from obvious cau- 
ſes impracticable. | 


The fiſhery for dried cod, &c. has of late been pretty much at- 
tended to upon the coaſts of Shetland and the Weſtern iſles, and 
has afforded very good returns to ſome adventurers from the 
north of Scotland, who have tried it for ſome years paſt. The 
fiſh may be caught in abundance; but the climate is unfavour- 
able for curing them, the country being liable to frequent rains 
during the ſummer ſeaſon. Let there is no doubt, that were the 
inhabitants able to afford proper ſtages for drying them on, as 
on the coaſts of Newfoundland, this might become another very 
great ſource of wealth and vigour to the nation. 


Wood, however, in theſ2 countries is ſo dear, and the people 
are in general ſo poor, that it muſt be long, if they are left to 
themſelves, before they can be able to obtain theſe conveniencies. 


But from the experiments that have already been made, there can 
be 
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be no room to doubt, that if merchants from other places would 
erect proper ſhades along the rocks, into which the fiſh might be 
eaſily carried at night, or when it rained, they might carry on a 
very gainful trade; either by purchaſing the fiſh when freſh 
caught, from the native fiſhermen of the place ; or by keeping 
veilels themſelves for catching them ; or by both,— which ſeems 
to be the moſt eligible plan. The women, and poor people of the 
country, could be hired for very moderate wages to turn them 
upon the rocks, and look after them. This is an obvious ſource of 
wealth, which could only have been ſo long unattended to, from 
the general want of ſtock among the adventurers of this country, 


In the mean time, as the inhabitants themſelves are aſſiduous 
in improving the advantages they poſſeſs as far as their {lender 
means will admit of, they ought to be freed from every poſſible 
diſcouragement. Whether the complaints in the Appendix, N* II. 
III. and IV. are well founded or not, I cannot take upon me to 
lay; but they are of ſuch a nature as to deſerve to be inquired 


into by thoſe in power. I oi not wound the bruiſed reed, nor 
quench the ſiuoëing flax, was the beneficient ſpeech of the moſt 
tender benefactor of mankind, The firſt dawnings of induſtry 
ought on no account to receive the ſlighteſt check. Severe regu- 
lations, however well meant, are perhaps in almoſt all caſes hurt- 
ful to manufactures and national induſtry; but they are, without 
any doubt, a/ways pernicious in the infaney of any art. On 
theſe occaſions men, with a trembling dread, are induced to ad- 
vance at all, and ought to be ſuffered to probe their way with per- 


fect freedom. If ſome ſhould accidentally go wrong, their own 


intereſt will foon bring them right again. It is only after a ma- 
nufacture is entirely eſtabliſhed, and after the moſt proper plan 
of proſecuting it with the greateſt ceconomy has been y aſcer- 
* tained, 
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tained, and well underſtood, that regulations, approved of by 
the moſt ſenfible perſons engaged in the buſineſs, may with fafcty 
be adopted. And even then, a judicious man will chuſe to make 
but few regulations, and be careful that theſe few are not liable 
to be abuſed by thoſe who are entruſted with the power of enfor- 
eing them. It is in general ſafer to entruſt a man with the ma- 
nagement of his own affairs, than to ſubject him to the controul 
of another, who is not ſo nearly intereſted in the ſucceſs of the 
undertaking. Nothing, therefore, relating to theſe regulations, 
ought to be diſcretionary, The rules ought to be clear, and ac- 


curately defined, ſo as that any man of ordinary underſtanding 


can know with perfect certainty on every occaſion, whether he has 
tranſgreſſed the regulations or not. In every caſe where the na- 
ture of the thing does not admit of this preciſion, the liberty 


of the ſubjet abſolutely requires that there ſhould be no re- 
ſtraint. 


Thoſe who think that trade may be regulated, like a watch, by 
their decrees; and who are perſuaded, that all would run into 
confuſion were their hand to be ſlackened for a moment, will no 
doubt condemn theſe principles. But ſuch as have attended to 
the nature of man, and the circumſtances which regulate his ac- 
tions, will not be diſpoſed to doubt the axiom. Theſe regula- 
ting politicians, if I may venture a new phraſe,— put me in mind 
of a man who was crofling a ferry in a windy day, when the 
boat heeled very much to one fide, fo as to make him afraid it 
would be immediately overſet. To prevent this dreadful misfor- 
tune, he put his ſhoulder to the boat, and preſſed with all his 
might, and called to others to aſſiſt him: — but when the failors 
laughed at him for his folly, he was at length ſo much enraged at 
them, chat he withdrew in a huft, — ſaying, Well, well, let her go 
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to the bottom, and ſee if you will laugh then; firmly convinced 
that the veſſel would be immediately overſet. But to his great 
aſtoniſhment it went on without the ſmalleſt variation, It were 
well if the great efforts of our never-ceaſing guardians in commer- 
cial affairs were always equally inoffenſive. 


But although theſe fiſhings are of great importance, and would 
be conſidered as very great national benefits by any other people, 
they are ſo inconſiderable in compariſon of what the herring- 
fiſhery might be upon the ſhores of Scotland and its iſles, were it 
properly attended to, as to make them be in a great meaſure over- 
looked by political writers on this ſubjet ; who dwell with juſt 
admiration on the benefits that might be derived from the herring- 
fiſhery, and expreſs the greateſt aſtoniſhment that it ſhould have 
been ſo long neglected by the Scots themſelves in particular, and 
by the Britiſh nation in general. To me, however, this occa- 
ſions no degree of aſtoniſhment at all; as the neglect of it by the 
Scots may be eaſily accounted for from the circumſtances that 
have been already explained, and the little ſucceſs that has hi- 
therto attended the efforts of others in that line may be as catily 
accounted for, ; 


So long as the inhabitants of Scotland and the iſles are in ge- 
neral poor, dependent, and difpirited, it 1s in vain to hope that 
ever they can be induced to engage heartily in any great underta- 
king, however obvious the advantages may be that could be de- 
rived from it. But let any plan be adopted that ſhall alter their 
circumſtances in theſe reſpects, and it would be then impoſſible 
to prevent them from engaging in this very advantageous fiſhery, 
and of puſhing it to its greateſt degree of perfection; and when 


this ſhall come to be the caſe, Scotland and the iſles, inſtead of 
being 
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being in ſome meaſure a uſeleſs appendage of the Britiſh crown, 
will become of as great importance both as to revenue and de- 
fence, as any other part of the Britiſh dominions ; and be the 
envy of all ſurrounding nations. But till ſome plan is adopted 
for accompliſhing the %% purpoſe, every attempt that ſhall be 
made to effect the lat, muſt prove nearly of as little ſignificance 
az thoſe that have been already adopted. 


The great point wanted to give ſtability to the Britiſh herring- 
fiſnery, is to diminiſh the expence incurred by thoſe who engage 
in it. For till that ſhall be accompliſhed ſo far as to bring the 
Britiſh herrings cheaper to a foreign market than thoſe of Holland 
can be aftorded, the buſineſs muſt he carried on in a languid 
manner, that can be attended with little benefit to the nation. 
But this expence can only be diminiſhed by the frugality and in- 
duſtry of the perſons actually engaged in the fiſhery ; which can 
be accompliſhed in no other way, than by giving to thoſe indivi- 
duals engaged in it the certainty of reaping for themſelves, and 
not earning for another, the whole profits that ſhall be derived 
from that induſtry and frugality. No labour that is carried on by 
ſlaves, can ever be done at fo little expence as by freemen,— Nothing 
that is performed by hirelmgs, can ever be performed ſa cheap as by 
men who are working immediately for their own behosf. 


This fundamental axiom in politics, the juſtneſs of which 1s 
confirmed by the experience of all nations, ancient and modern, 
ſeems to have been entirely overlooked by our legiſlators in their 


attempts to eſtabliſh the herring-fiſhery ; in conſequence of 


which their efforts, after thirty years experience, have been 
found to have produced hardly any beneficial effect And by 
adhering to this political axiom with invariable Readineſs, the 

2N-2 Dutch, 
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Dutch, who have many natural impediments to ſurmount that 
we have not, do ſtill continue to carry on a ſucceſsful fiſhery upon 
our very coaſt, and underſel us in foreign markets by the fiſh 
caught ſometimes by our own people, even in our own har- 
bours, 


The laws that have been at different times enacted in Great Bri- 
tain with regard to this grand fiſhery, ſeem to have been framed 
directly in oppoſition to this axtom, And I have no hefitation in 
ſaying, that a Dutchman who ſhould read theſe laws, would be 
perfectly ſatisfied, that if they were intitled, acts for diſcouraging, 
inſtead of encouraging, the herring-fiſhery, the title would corre- 
ſpond much more perfectly with the laws themſelves than it does 
in its preſent form “. He would ſay, that to encourage the 

herring- 


* By the 23d George II. cap. 24. a ſociety was inſtituted, for twenty-one years, 
at London, under the name of The Society of the free Britiſh Fiſbery, who were im- 
powered to raiſe and to employ in the Britiſh herring and white cod fiſhery, any 
ſum not exceeding L. 500, ooo; for which ſum, or whatever part of it they could 
ſhow was actually applied for that purpoſe, they were to receive each year L. 3 per 
cent. for fourtcen years z and were beſides to receive 308. per ton per annum tor 

| every veſſel employed in that fiſhing, on the following conditions, viz. 

Every veſſel intitled to the bounty, was to be a decked veſſel, built in Great Bri- 
tain, after the a commenced, on purpoſe for the herring-fiſhery, and nothing elſe, 
— to be employed for no other purpoſe whatever, 

Such veſſel ſhall proceed each year from ſome port of Great Britain, (this to 
be atteſted by cuſtomhouſe-officers, and) * ſo as to be at Braſſey Sound in Shetland 
at the general rendezvous, on the 11th day of June, and ſhall continue following 
and fiihing among the ſhoals of herriag as they move ſouthward to the 1/ day / 
C#ober ;, or thal! proceed to Campbell-town in Argyleſbire, and be at the rendezvous 
there, on or before the 1 day of September, and ſhall continue fiſhing among the 


ſhoals of herring as they move, to the 31/4 day of December, unleſs they ſhall have 


ſooner completed their loading,” 
Every 
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herring-fiſhery effectually, the Britiſh legiſlature gught to have 
aimed at diminiſhing the expence of that fiſhing to the ſeveral 
undertakers as much as was in their power: — inſtead of which 


they 


Every ſuch veſſel ſhall, moreover, before ſhe can be intitled to the bounty, 
& have on board twelve Wincheſter buſhels of ſalt for every ton ſuch veſſel is ca- 
pable of holding, which falt ſhall be barrelled up in new barrels, and as many 
more new barrels, as ſuch buſs or veſſel is capable of carrying.” 

And every ſuch veſlel “of ſeventy tons burden, ſhall have on board, or be- 
longing to her, two fleets of nets, every fleet to conſiſt of fifty nets, each net to 
be thirty yards full upon the rope, and ſeven fathom deep; and ſo in proportion 
for veſſels of a greater or leſſer tonnage.” a 

And every ſuch veſſel “ of twenty tons burden, ſhall have on board, at the 


place of rendezvous, not leſs than / men; and every veſſel of greater burden, 
ſhall have over and above theſe fix men, one man more for every five tons ſhe ſhall 


excecd twenty tons,” 

But notwithſtanding this encouragement, it was found in a few years, (as might 
have been eaſily foreſeen at the beginning), that the ſociety could not carry on 
their buſineſs without loſs; and upon their petition, the parliament augmented the 
bounty from 308. to 50 s. per ton, and left them at liberty as to the dimenſions of 
their nets, “provided that every veſſel contained a quantity of netting upon the 
whole equal to what is required in the above act.” 

But all this would not do. The affairs of the company fell from bad to worſe, 
till at length it was entirely depreſſed; and after various alterations of the law as 
to this particular, of little moment, it was ſettled by the 11th George III. cap. 3r. 
(which is ſtill in force), on the following terms. 

A bounty of 3os. per ton is allowed to every veſſel from 20 to 80 tons burden, 
that ſhall be employed in the Britiſh herring-fiſhery,— provided as follows. 

That ſuch veſſel be a decked veſſel, built in Britain, after the 1{t day of Janu— 
ary 1760. 

Such veſſels “ ſhall proceed directly upon the ſaid fiſhery from that part of the 
united kingdom to which ſuch veflel ſhall belong, and where the owners reſide ; 
and that the owners of ſuch buſs or veſſel ſhall take out their licence from the col- 
lector and comptroller of the port where ſuch buſs or veſſel was bona ide manned, 
victualled, furniſhed and accoutted for the voyage.” 
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they have endeavoured all they could to encreaſe it, by load- 
ing the ſeveral undertakers with an unneceſſary apparatus of nets 
and inſtruments, that they can hardly ever have occaſion to em- 


ploy. 


It is hard to gueſs what was meant to be the benefit reaped by theſe reſtrictions. 

It ſeems to be a matter of little conſequence to the nation, whether a veſſel ſhall 
fail directly from that port where the owner reſides, or from any other port of 
Britain; —but it may be a great loſs to the owner of a veſſel, to bring her perhaps 
from a diſtant port to his own on ſome occaſions. 
Every veſſel to contain the ſame proportion of hands as formerly; “ and ſhall 
have on board at the place of rendezvous 250 ſquare yards of netting for every 
ton of buſs-meaſurement, together with the cuſlomary quantity of other materials for 
the equipment and mounting of the ſaid 250 yards of netting in the fiſhery buſineſs ; 
but with liberty to make uſe of ſuch nets in the ſame as ſhall be beſt adapted to 
the ſaid fiſheries.” 
All reſtrictions are perhaps hurtful ; but ſurely nothing in any law of this ſort 
Mould be left indefinite, and therefore liable to different interpretations according 
to the humour of every petty officer ; which muſt be a ſource of much vexation. 
— The clauſe in Italics is liable to this objection.— It is beſides abſurd ; becauic 
the difference in the form or ſize of nets which they are at liberty to employ by 
this act, may make a variation in the cuſtemary quantity of other materials neceſ- 
lary. 
The places of rendezvous are by this act declared to be Tarmeuth in the county 
of Norfolk, Whitehaven in the county of Cumberland, Leith in the ſhire of Edinburgh, 
Inverneſs in Inverneſsſhire, Braſiy ſound in Shetland, Campbelltown or Oban in Ar- 
2yleſdire, and Kirkwall in Grkney, The veſſels to be at one or other of theſe 
places of rendezvous *© on or before the twenty-/ſecond day of Fune each year, to 
continue fiſhing till the twelfth of October; — or ſhall be at one or the other of 
theſe places on or before the fir/t day of October, and continue fiſhing till the elc- 
venth of January following.” 
Whether the great latitude given by this act for the place of rendezvous, eſpe- 
cially for the firſt fiſhing-ſeaſon, will be beneficial or not, is perhaps a little doubt- 
ful. The herrings begin to appear firſt upon. the coaſts of Shetland in the monih 
of June, and advance flowly ſouthward, ſo as to reach Yarmouth in any conſider- 


able quantities about the end of September, or beginning of October; and are ra- 
| ther 
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ploy. He would ſay, — that if they had really aimed at dimi- 
niſhing this expence, inſtead of confining the premium to thoſe 
only who were rich, and capable of forming great equipments; 
by which circumſtance the poor, who muſt of neceſſity be the o- 
perators in that great work, are effectually deprived of any im- 
mediate benefit from thence; they would have deviſed ſome me- 
thod of beſtowing a premium that ſhould have extended its in- 
fluence to the meaneſt individual, in proportion to his induſtry. 
He would ſay, that if the ſucceſs of the fiſhery had been 
the principal object aimed at, rather than the enriching ſome 
powerful undertakers, the premium ought not to have been ſo 
conſiderable as to indemnify theſe for almoſt their whole adven- 
ture, without any induſtry on their part, and to extend equally 
to the idle as the induſtrious; but ſhould have been in itfelf more 
moderate, and ſo contrived as to encreaſe with the induſtry and 
{kill of the reſpective undertakers. In ſhort, he would ſay, that 
if the Englith had been jealous leſt the Scots might at ſome time 
or other engage in the herring-filking themſelves, and from their 
natural advantages be enabled to outrival the Dutch in this 
branch of commerce, which they wiſhed to prevent; and had 
they been afraid to avow this deſign openly, but reſolved to effect 
it by an underhand round-about way, they could not have fallen 
upon a plan more effectually to have done this than that which 
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ther leſs froward in advancing upon the weſt coaſt — It appears, therefore, to 
have been a judicious regulation in the firſt act the making Braſſy ſound in Shet— 
land the place of general rendezvous in June. Perhaps this might have been with 
propriety alſo extended to Kirkwall in Orkney; but it hardly appears reaſonable 
to extend it to any place farther ſouthward before the month of September, It 
might require a fortnight to ſail from Yarmouth, Leith, or Liverpool, in the 
month of June, before they could reach the place where a ſingle herring is to be 
ſeen. 


they 
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they have adopted ; becauſe it effectually excludes the natives 
from reaping any benefit directly from the premium, who were 
the only perſons that, from local ſituation, and other circum- 
ſtances, could carry on that fiſhing cheaper than any others; — 
and becauſe it puts it out of the power of enterpriſing individuals 
from diminiſhing their expence of tackle and equipments, and 
from ſupplying that deficiency by ingenuity and induſtry, ſeeing 
they muſt have theſe, whether they uſe them or not. 


The conſequence of theſe laws has been nearly in fact what 
might have been expected from the foregoing reaſoning. In 
hopes of obtaining the bounty, many veſſels are annually fitted 
out by rich individuals in England or elſewhere, which meet at 
the general rendezvous at the proper ſeaſon, and mike a great fi- 
gure annually in a news-paper. Theſe are commanded by men in 
general, who have no other intereſt in the adventure, than to 
draw their pay for the time; and are navigated by perſons who 
know no more about fiſhing, than I do about directing the ma- 
nœuvres of an army; and who are uſually engaged at as low a 
rate as poſſible, being wanted merely to make a ſhow at the ge- 
neral rendezvous. The preſervation of the nets, and other 
expenſive articles of equipment, in order that they may make 
their appearance at the next annual rendezvous, 1s the principal 
care of the maſter, who accompliſhes his end moſt effectually, by 
locking them up, and hardly ſuffering them to be wetted; and 
while they remain on the ſtation, which they are obliged to do 
for a certain time to intitle them to the premium, inſtead of ap- 
plying themſelves with aſſiduity to catching of fiſh, like ſkilful 
fiſhermen, they parade about like wanton idlers, — break and diſ- 
perſe the ſhoals of fiſh where- ever they meet them; and, not con- 


tent with this in the open ſea, even enter into the creeks and bays, 
2 where 
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where ſmall boats only could fiſh with propriety, and in which 
the natives, even without any aid from the bounty, would, if 
uninterrupted, make a reaſonable profit to themſelves. Thus 
theſe premium-veſſels produce as much miſchief as they can 
where-ever they go, to the great annoyance of the induſtrious 


fiſhermen, who are from this cauſe obliged in ſome meaſure to 
deſert an employment that they would naturally follow with pro- 


fit, if freed from this intolerable nuiſance, 


You, who have no acceſs to know of theſe matters, but from 


the reports now and then in the news- papers, will be ſurpriſed at 
this account; but as you mult ſometimes have an opportunity of 
meeting with men who are natives of the Welt Highlands or iſles, 
who are ſometimes upon the ſpot, ſo as to know the truth, 
and they will ſatisfy you, upon enquiry, that there is no exagge- 
ration in the above account. But there is ſome reaſon to hope, 
that this ſpecies of idle induſtry will not long be continued: for, 
in conſequence of the bounty, ſach numbers of ſhips are fitted 
out, as puts it out of the power of the commiſſioners of the cu- 
ſtoms to pay the premiums punctually; which occaſions ſome little 
embarraſſment to theſe idle adventurers * : and as this is attended 
with a very heavy expence to the nation, without producing any 
beneficial conſequences, it is to be hoped that the matter will 
come under the conſideration of parliament ere long: —and it is 
to be wiſhed that the gentlemen and inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries, would, like other free ſubjects of the realm, petition par- 
lament for relief in this reſpect, and be at pains to authenticate 


* By the laſt act, it is provided, that theſe premiums ſhall bear intereſt at L. 2 
per cent. till paid, from the time they fall due. 
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ſach faQs as might lead the legiſlature to form a right judgement 
with regard to this matter, 


When this ſubje ſhall come to be debated in that auguſt aſ- 
ſembly, I make no doubt but ſome men of judgement and diſcre— 
tion will be able to ſuggeſt ſome proper plan for the future, that 
Mall be liable to fewer objections than any thing that I could pro- 
pole. In the mean time I may be allowed to ſuggeſt, that a 
{mall bounty upon every barrel of herrings properly cured, — in 
the ſame manner as is given for ſalmon, would promiſe to pro- 
duce a much more beneficial effect than the preſent method of be- 
itowing the premium: for in that caſe every man who was 
able to bear a ſhare in fitting out the ſmalleſt boat, could be bene- 
fited by it, and would likewiſe have a chance to be rewarded ac- 
cording to the degree of his {kill and induſtry ; the hope of which 
reward would ſtimulate him to exert himſelf to the utmoſt of his 
power on all occaſions, 


And if, as an encouragement to the fitting out larger veſlels, a 
moderate premium {ſhould be allowed for every veſſel at ſo much 
per ton above a ce: tain bulk, fitted out for that purpoſe, and re- 
maining on that ſtation for a certain time employed in the her- 
ring-fiſhery, without limiting them as to nets, &c. I can ſee 
no harm that would reſult from it; theſe vellels being ordered to 
keep in the ſea, and not to fiſh in the lochs and bays, which 
may be better fiſhed by ſmall craft. 


If ſach were the law, there is no doubt but the natives on the 
coaſt would at once engage in it with all the eagerneſs that their 
circumſtances would admit of. And in that caſe there is no room 


to fear, but that the money gained by lucky adventurers would 
be 
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be wholly applied to the augmenting their boats, and improving 
their tackle; which, together with the ſuperior {kill they would 
annually gain by experience, would augment their profits more 
and more; — and conſequently make them more eager to proſe- 
cute che buſineſs, and extend their trade; till at length, beco- 
ming jealous of the Dutch, they would render ther fiſhing near 
our own coaſts incommodious. They would refuſe them thoſe 
little ſupplies and accommodations on ſhore, which at preſent 
enables them to diminiſh confiderably the expence of their equip- 
ments. Theſe circumſtances would raiſe the expence of her- 
rings to the Dutch, while the prices to our own people would be 
gradually diminiſhing, as their {kill and abilities encreaſed. Thus 
in a ſhort time would we be able to drive the Dutch out of 
every market, even without the aſſiſtance of the debenture ; 
which might be gradually diminiſhed, as the circumſtances of 


the caſe would admit of, till at length it mould be wholly wich- 


drawn. 


Such 1s the natural progreſs of improvement when the bars that 
prevent theſe improvements from taking place are diſcovered and 
removed. When a man has power to avail himſelf of natural ad- 
vantages, his own intereſt will prompt him to purſue it with an 
inconceivable degree of alacrity, as ſoon as he is certain that the 
benefits he derives from thence will be employed for his own e- 
molument. And we may be always certain, that where- ever we 
meet with a people who neglect to improve ſome obvious advan- 
tage that their ſituation aftords them, they are prevented from 
doing it by ſome ſecret inftuence that operates moſt powertully, 
though unſeen ; which we onght ro exert ouriclves to diſcover, 
inſtead of blaming the people of obſtinacy or flupidity, — or try= 
30 2 ing 
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ing to drive them forward by compulſatory laws, and reſtrictive 
ordinances, 


If ſuch a plan of legiſlation ſhould ever be adopted, its ſalutary 
4nfluences would be greatly accelerated if the efforts of the fiſher- 
men were ſupported by that of merchants, who ſhould come to 
purchaſe the fiſh upon the ſpot, and cure them for their own 
behoof; which would form a lucrative branch of trade, that 
would ſoon allure competitors 1n it *, to the great benefit of the 
Nation, 


We ſeem to have hitherto formed a wrong idea of the moſt pro- 
fitable method of carrying on this grand national fiſhery, by adhe- 
ring too {ſtrictly to maxims drawn from the practice of the 
Dutch; — not -ſuthciently adverting to the difference that is be- 
4ween them and us, merely on account of local ſituation. On 
this account alone, ſome particulars in their ceconomy may be 
abſolutely neceſſary to them, which would not only be ſuperfiu- 
ous for us, but highly deſtructive. 


The Dutchman, by being obliged to make a tolerable voyage 
before he reaches the ſcene of action, and who, when there, is at 
a diſtance from his own coaſt, is under an abſolute neceſſity of 
carrying caſks and ſalt, and a number of hands, on board every 
veſlel, not only for catching the fiſh, but alſo for ſalting and 
curing them upon the ſpot, He muſt alſo have pretty large 


I] am informed that a plan of this ſort is already adopted on the Weſt coaſt of 
Roſsſhire, where a company of merchants from Liverpool have eſtabliſhed a ma- 
nufacture of red-herrings, and have contracted to buy all the herrings the natives 
catch on that coaſt, at a certain ſtipulated price, 

veſſels 
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veſſels to enable him to remain a conſiderable time upon his ſta- 
tion, ſo as not to be obliged to leave the ſhoal too ſoon, and thus 
loſe the advantage of a herring- fiſhery. All theſe particulars 
ſeem to have been conſidered as neceſſary to the ſucceſs of our 
herring-fiſhery by the legiſlature in framing the preceding acts: 
— yet nothing 1s more certain, than that when the fiſh come into 
the very bays and havens of our country, large vellels are altoge- 
ther unneceſſary, and therefore an incumbrance. And where the 
boats can come on ſhore in the morning *, as eaſily as they could 
retire to the veſſel to which they belonged,— it is not neceſſary 
either to carry caſks or ſalt to ſea, — or people for curing them; 
all of which offices can be better and more frugally performed on 
ſhore by women, who would be buſied at that work while the 
men refreſhed themſelves, where ſtores of caſks and ſalt might 
always be kept in readineſs to ſupply the fiſhermen as they 
ſhould be wanted. 


Nor would this method of fiſhing tend to ſuperſede the uſe, or 
interrupt the trade of the vent yaggers, as they are called by the 
Dutch. Theſe went yaggers are a ſmall light kind of veſſels, built 
on purpoſe for ſailing quickly, and act as tenders among the fiſh- 
ing-veſlels at the beginning of the ſeaſon, to carry the firſt caught 
fiſh as early to market as poſſible, when they always ſell at a great 
price. If veſſels of this ſort were fitted out by private adven- 
turers, they might as conveniently buy the fiſh as ſoon as caught 
by cruiſing along the Britiſh coaſt, and among the fiſhing-veſſels, 
as they can do among the Dutch buſſes. For, as theſe adven- 
turers could always afford to give a much higher price to the 
fſhermen than they could afterwards draw for them, they would 


» The herrings are always caught during the night. 


be 
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be very ready to hang out ſignals agreed upon, denoting the 
quantity of herrings they had on hand at every place at any one 
time, and be ready to put off their boats with them where neceſ- 
ſary, by a ſignal from the yayrer; to that by cruiling within light 
of the coaſt, all the caught fith could be picked up with the ut- 
molt facility. 


A practice ſomewhat ſimilar to this prevails with regard to the 
commerce of ſalmon on tie coat of Scotland. In the beginning 
of the fiſhing- ſeaſon, this kind or filh gives a great price in 
London, ſo that the fiſkmiongers there employ a kind of {wift- 
ſailing veſſels called ſmacks, to bring them as quickly to market 
as poſſible. The ſalmon intended for that market are boiled, and 
packed in ſmall kitts, as ſoon as taken; and the ſmacks ſucceed 
one another, running from north to ſouti along the coaſt, and 
taking up on their paſſage all the boiled fiſh that are ready; and 
with theſe proceed directly for London,— where they are ſold to 


very good account. 


If then it ſhould become a buſineſs for merchants to buy the 
fiſh when freſh caught from the fiſhermen, and ro cure them on 
thore, and lay them up in ſtores for exportation, or any other 
uſe,— the fiſhermen would be neceſſarily freed of all tc expence 
that would be required in providing caſks and ſalt, — nor would 
be obliged to learn the nicer operation of curing them : — from 
which circumſtances they would be at liberty to exert themſelves 
to the utmoſt of their power 1n their own calling, without taking 
any concern about other matters, which does not ſo naturally 
belong to their buſineſs, Thus each party would move in his 


own ſphere with pleaſure and profit, and mutually contribute to 
the good of the whole, | 


Another 
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Another circumſtance that might tend to advance the Britiſh 
herring-fiſhery, would be the diſcovery of ſome new and morc 
elegant way of curing them than any that are practiſed at preſent, 
It is reported, that the preſent method of curing herrings in Hol- 
land was diſcovered about the year 1397 by one Milliam Bucke!/z, 
or Buchelen, a native of Bier Ulict, whoſe name became ſo famous 
on that account, and his memory ſo much revered by his coun- 
trymen, that the Emperor Charles V. wanting to conciliate the 
good-will of his Flemiſh ſubjects, could not think of a more po- 
pular piece of condeſcenſion, than by making a journey in perſon 
to the iſle of Bier Uliet to pay a viſit to the tomb of this public 
benefactor to the country. It is now near four hundred years 
ſince that diſcovery was made, yet there is no reaſon to think 
that it has been in the ſmalleſt degree improved ſince that time, 
although there is little room to doubt, but that as great improve- 
ment might be made in this as in any other uſeful art. 


It ſeems indeed a little extraordinary, that a country which 
depends ſo much upon its naval ſtrength as Great Britain, and 
whole ſailors therefore ought to have claimed a principal ſhare of 
her concern,— ſhould have made ſo few improvements in the im- 
portant art of preſerving viands for a long time ſweet and whole- 
lome. Our philoſophers have made great diſcoveries as to the an- 
tiſeptic power, and medical qualities, of various ſubſtances that 
might be employcd, either alone, or mixed with others, for preſer- 
ving food, without giving it that fiery ſcorbutic quality which 


it derives from common ſalt. Yet the practice of curing almoſt . 


all kinds of fleſh, and of every fort of filh that I know, except 
pickled ſaln on, with common falt alone, continues to be very u- 
niverſally followed. Herrings in particular are ſo overpowered 
with ſalt, as to become almoſt unfit for general uſe; and there- 
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fore are aſſigned as food to the very loweſt kind of people, and 
{old on that account at a very low rate. In the preſent mode 
of curing them, 1 know of no market to which they are peculiar- 
ly adapted, fave to that of the Welt Indies, where they are pur- 
chaſed for the negroes ; — who, poor creatures, being allowed no 
other kind of ſalt, prize them chiefly on this account; employ- 
ing them and their brine as a delicious ſeaſoning to the other 
parts of their food. Ye who gorge on turtle and high-ſeaſoned 
veniſon, — how can you bear the thoughts of ſeeing ſuch a num- 
ber of your fellow-creatures condemned to feed upon ſuch 
nauſeous fare, that they may miniſter to your luxurious de- 
fires ! 


Yet of all the fiſh that are drawn from the ſea, the herring, in 
its original perfection, is perhaps the moſt delicious. And it 
cured by the help of leſs acrid antiſeptics, which ſhould not o- 
verpower its own native flavour, it might become a moſt apgree- 
able delicacy, and as ſuch be ſought after through all the world: 
— on which accounts, a few thouſand pounds offered as a pre- 
mium by parhament, to be given to the perſon who thould diſ- 
cover the moſt elegant preparation of this fiſh, which could be 
obtained at a moderate expence,— might be attended with the 
molt beneficial effects to the community; — the premium to 
be determined by a jury. of London aldermen, who ſhould try 
the different parcels that thould compete for it, after they had 
been returned from the Weſt Indies; — each competitor to be 
at hberty to ſuggeſt what he thought the moſt elegant way of 
dreſſing the fiſh cured his own way; and the jury to be at li- 
Herty to cauſe their own cooks dreſs every ſort in as great a va- 
-1cty of ways as they ſhould encline. This might have ſome- 


what the appearance of a ludicrous trial; — but if it were attend- 
1 ed 
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ed with as great benefits to this nation, as the diſcovery of Bu- 
chelen has been of to the Dutch, we might well ſubmit to be 
laughed at by all Europe, ſo that we might be allowed to reap 
the profits from it *, 


I ſhall finiſh theſe obſervations with a few remarks on the 
whale-fiſhing, which lies more conveniently for the Scots adven- 
turers than any others of Britain, and which has there been ſeveral 
times attempted with as little ſucceſs as in other parts of the 
iſland, That this want of ſucceſs in the Britiſh adventurers to 
the northern ſeas, muſt be owing to ſome defect in the manner of 
conducting the operations in Britain, cannot admit of a doubt, 
— ſeeing the Dutch are able to carry on a ſucceſsful fiſhing in the 
Greenland ſeas without any national encouragement, while thoſe 
in Britain find it a loſing trade, although they receive ſuch a 
bounty, as 1s alone nearly ſufficient to pay the whole expence of 
the enterpriſe, if it were judiciouſly conducted. Any attempt, 
therefore, to diſcover the cauſes that have counteracted the in- 
fluence of this bounty, merits the attention of all wellwiſhers of 
the nation, 


This is a matter of more ſerious concern than ſome may be diſpoſed to think 
it at firſt, and therefore deſerves to be attended to.— A very trifling circumſtance 
often makes the manufactures of one country ſhift to another; and when they have 
once changed places, it is no eaſy matter to bring them back again.— Sweden and 
Scotland long ago derived more benefit from the herring-fiſhery than any other 
nations z — but by the diſcovery that the Dutch made of a more agreeable way of 
curing them than was formerly known, their fiſh came to be preferred in every 
market; which enabled them to get the ſole poſſeſſion of that fiſhery, that has pro- 
ved to them indeed a valuable gold-mine for ſeveral centuries. A like diſcovery 
by Britain at preſent, would effectually put her in poſſeſſion of the fiſhery, which 
ſhe might caſily retain perhaps as long as ſhe ſhould continue a nation. 
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It is an obſervation that muſt have occurred to you before this 
time, that few undertakings have been much forwarded by high 
bounties—— Thoſe of the herring and whale fiſheries are ſtri- 
king proofs of this, — But that it is not the bounties themſelves 
that occaſion this retardment, but ſome injudicious arrangement 
that takes place in conſequence of theſe bounties, will hardly be 
diſputed, No one will deny, but that a bounty of ſo much. 
per ton upon every ſhip fitted out for the Greenland filhery in 
Holland, would rather encreaſe than diminiſh their profits on 
that fiſhing : — we muſt therefore enquire how it comes to produce 
this effect in Britain. 


The firſt circumſtance that here preſents itſelf, is, that before 
the Britiſh parliament reſolves to grant a high bounty for encou- 
raging any new branch of commerce, the attention of the nation 
has, in ſome way or other, been ſtrongly turned towards it. 
Great are the national benefits that are expected to accrue from it; 
and the imagination of the multitude 1s buoyed up to the higheſt 
pitch with the hopes of private advantage that will reſult to in- 
dividuals by engaging in it. Hence innumerable ſocieties 
ſtart up in every corner, the members of which ſubſcribe certain 
ſums to be uplifted from each, and applied as a joint fund for pro- 
ſecuting the undertaking. 


In this manner numerous ſocieties of merchants are formed by 
perſons who know nothing about merchandiſe ; and the manage- 
ment of the funds of this many-headed body is uſually intruſted 
to ſome perſon who underſtands his own intereſt better than the 
greateſt part of the members, and who acts in ſuch a way as to 
forward that intereſt without the poſhbility of incurring any 
blame from thoſe who are no competent judges when things are 

well 
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well or ill managed, ſo as that they have but a fair and plauſible 
appearance. 


While the generality of the perſons who enter themſelves as 
members of ſuch ſocieties, are men of fortune, who venture only 
a ſmall part of their ſtock, about the ſucceſs of which they are 
not materially intereſted; —a few, knowing how things of that 
ſort are uſually managed, ſubſcribe from other motives, and u- 
ſually know very well before they do fo, in what manner they may 
make the loſs of their ſmall ſhare turn out to their own profit, 
One man is perhaps himſelf, or has a near friend, in whoſe ſac 
ceſs he is involved, —a baker,— another is a brewer, — a third a 
ſmith, — a fourth a carpenter, — a fifth a ropemaker,— and fo on; 
when contracts come to be made for the company, the buſi - 
neſs uſually comes in the way of thoſe who have moſt friends in 
the direction at the time. Hence all articles, inſtead of being 
bought the belt cheap, are uſually furniſhed at a very advanced 
price, — and of the very worſt quality. One man winks at one 
particular, in order that another may wink at another; ſo that 
the funds of the ſociety are ſquandered away with an extravagant 
profuſion, which the profits of the moſt gainful trade would no: 
be ſufficient to replace ; and at the ſame time, from colluſion, and 


other practices of that kind, accounts are made out fo plauſible, 


as to afford no room for a man who only ſpends an hour or two 


upon them in a year, to be able to — the ſmalleſt defi- 
ciency. 


I do not ſay that theſe things have always happened, but I ſay 
that this is what may be naturally expected to take place in theſe 
circumſtances, according to the common run of human affairs. 
And this may in part account for the failure of thoſe great na- 
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tional undertakings, which, according to the common proverb, 
by becoming too general, What is the buſmeſs of every body, is ne- 
glected, as being the buſingſ of nobody; ſo that no good need be ex- 
pected to accrue from them. | | 


But to come to the whale-fiſhing buſineſs in particular: The 
legiſlature here, as in moſt caſes, by forming in their own mind 
an idea of the many benefits that would reſult to the individual 
undertakers, as well as the community at large, from employing 
large veſlels in that trade, originally confined their premiums to 
thoſe only of great burden *; — from which regulation has reſulted 
many very unœconomical drawbacks, For, 


In the firſt place, as adventurers who were wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the nature of the Greenland trade, adopted the idea from 
the legiſlature, that large veſſels were abſolutely neceſſary for it; 
and as. they foreſaw that the expence of equipping and navigating 
a very large veſſel would not be ſo great in proportion to her ton- 
nage, as that of one of a ſmaller ſize, while the bounty could be 
claimed in proportion to the tonnage, it became a fundamental 
axiom among them, that the larger their veſſels were, the greater 
would be their profits. They were therefore in all caſes built as 
large as circumſtances would admit of, But theſe veſlels, by be- 
ing too large for being commodiouſly employed in the common 
coaſting-trade of the country, were obliged to be laid up for three 
fourths of the year, as a dead and decaying ſtock to the ſociety, 


In the ſecond place, by drawing too much water for many of 


» viz, To veſſels of 200 tons burden or upwards. 
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the harbours to which they belonged, they could neither get our 
nor in to theſe but at the higheſt ſpring-tides; and if the wind 
proved unfavourable at that time, they were even then unable to 
get out; from which circumſtance ſeveral veſſels have loſt their 
voyage, to the great loſs of the company : and if they returned 
at an improper time, by being obliged to lie upon the coaſt till a 
ſpring-tide came, they were in danger of receiving damage if the 
wind {ſhifted to an improper point; from which circumſtance ſe- 
veral of them have been driven on ſhore and wrecked, to the {till 
greater detriment of the undertakers. 


And, 1n the third place, theſe large veſlels, even when they get 
to their place of deſtination among the ice, are in every reſpect 
worſe fitted for carrying on the fiſhing to advantage, than a great- 
er number of ſmaller ones, that might be fitted out at the ſame 
expence ; as a little attention to the ſubject will, I hope, ſoon ſa- 
tisfy you. 


In the Greenland ſeas, ſhips are very apt to be becalmed; in 
which caſe a large veſſel is ſo unwieldy, as to be in danger of be- 


ing carried away with a current, in ſpite of the feeble efforts of 


the boats to prevent it; whereas a ſmall veſſel is eaſier worked, or 
towed from danger by the boats, or ſtaved off from the ice, in 
cafes of neceſlity,—A large veſlel, therefore, dares not venture ſo 
near the ice as one of more moderate burden, properly built, and 


Judiciouſly rigged. 


It is likewiſe obſerved by thoſe who have been ofteneſt in theſe 
feas, that whales are uſually found in companies, in ſome man- 
ner, inſomuch that one veſſel which ſhall happen to be luckily 
Ranioned, ſhall ſee many more fiſh than the can poſſibly manage; 


while 
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while another, at no great diſtance, ſhall not perhaps ſee one du- 
ring the whole voyage. The greater the number of veſlels, there- 
fore, the greater number of chances they will have to fall in with 
the whales; and if they act in concert, fo as to be regulated by 
certain ſignals, one ſhip of the company falling in with a proper 
ſtation, may direct the whole fleet, ſo as to be benefited by her 
lucky chance, Any one who weighs the advantages that would 
accrue to the adventurers from this circumſtance in a courſe of 
years, will be ſatisfied, that an inattention to this alone might 
ſufficiently account for the little ſucceſs the Britiſh whale- fiſhers 
have in general had. The Dutch, and eſpecially the New-England 
fiſhers, the moſt expert and dexterous at preſent on the globe, are 
ſo ſenſible of the advantages that are derived from this circum- 
ſtance, that although particular perſons will ſometimes fit out on- 
ly one moderate-ſized ſhip as their whole venture, yet I am told 
they never ſail alone, but aſſociate themſelves with ſome others, 
equally independent as themſelves, with whom they fail in ſqua- 
drons, greater or ſmaller, as particular circumſtances occaſion, 
agreeing among themſelves as to fignals, and other particulars 
that may occaſion diſputes, 


For theſe reaſons it would ſeem that our legiflature, by conti- 
ning their bounty to ſhips only of a very great burden, have di- 
rected the whale-fthing into an improper channel, which mult 
have greatly diminiſhed the profits of the ſeveral adventurers, 


This error ſeems to have been at length diſcovered, and is in 
ſome meaſure corrected by the ſtatute 15th George III. cap. 31. 
which extends the bounty to veſſels under two hundred tons bur- 
den, and grants a bounty for no more than four hundred tons 
for any one veſlel, of whatever ſize above that ſhe may be. This 
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judicious alteration will no doubt be in time attended with bene- 1 
ficial conſequences, 9 q j 
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The profits of the adventurers in the whale-fiſhery have, like- 
wiſe, no doubt, been greatly diminiſhed by the little, or rather 
no intereſt, that the captains of the ſhips, and mariners employed, 
have in the adventure. For as thele are uſually engaged for the 
voyage, and are paid a certain ſtipulated ſum as wages, which 
is the ſame whether the voyage has been ſucceſsful or the 
reverſe, it may be expected that they will give themſelves little 
trouble in diſcovering the eaſieſt and moſt effectual means of pro- 
moting the intereſt of their employers : and as it often happens 
that a captain is appointed by the particular intereſt of ſome of 
the members of the company, rather than becauſe of his own 
merit, it may often happen alſo, that he is neither very well qua- 
lified for the voyage, nor acquainted with the crew he is to com- 
mand ; ſome of whom, by being long employed in that trade, 
may be more knowing than himſelf, and whom he treats in a 
haughty manner; from which circumſtance variances ariſe be- 
tween them, and every one is rather deſirous to retard than to 
promote the ſucceſs of the fiſhery, hoping that the blame may be 
thrown upon the oppolite party. Thus are the ſociety preſented 
with jarring memorials and mutual complaints, in lieu of the 
money that ought to fill their coffers . In theſe circumſtances, 
what man of common ſenſe can ever hope to ſee any mercantile 
enterpriſe carried on with ſucceſs, 


It is perhaps doubtful, if, after the many unſueceſsful attempts 


o have had particular occaſion to ſee this realized on ſeveral occaſions. 


that 
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that have been made to carry on the whale-fiſhery by joint com- 
pany ſtocks, private adventurers would be eaſily prevailed with to 
venture on the undertaking, even if the legiſlature ſhould adopt 
a better method of encouraging them : — yet if ever the nation 
ſhould become rich and flouriſhing, in conſequence of the general 
ſecurity of the ſubject, the encouragement of agriculture and 
manufactures, aud the other means above recommended ; as the 
capital ſtock of the people encreaſed, it would force adventurers 
to deviſe means of employing that ſtock to the greateſt advantage; 
in which circumſtances it would hardly be poſſible to prevent thoſe 
of Scotland from engaging in the whale-fiſhing with ſpirit and 
ſucceſs. To aſſiſt them in their firſt enterpriſes, the following 
particulars are all that ſeem to be neceſſary to be attended to. 


Let government continue the ſame bounty on Britiſh-built 
ſhips employed in the Greenland fiſhery, as at preſent per ton * 
without any limitation of burden, to be paid to every vellel 
which ſails to the Greenland ſeas at the proper ſeaſon, goes to the 
ſtation, and returns in a proper time ; without any other condi- 
tions, excepting that the ſaid veſſel, from the time of her ſailing 
till ſhe return, ſhall, have been in no harbour, unleſs put in 
to it by ſtreſs of weather, or to refit, or buy neceſlaries, where 
ſhe is to remain no longer than abſolutely neceſſary, and to take 
on board no goods whatever, nor purſue any other deſign or view 
of profit ; — theſe circumſtances to be verified by the oath of the 


* By the laſt quoted law, which is till in force, the bounty before Chriſtma; 
1976 was 40 s. per ton.— From Chriſtmas 1776 to 1781, it is 308. per ton; and 
from 1781 to 1786, when the act expires, it is only 20 s. per ton. I can perceive 
no good reaſon for diminiſhing the bounty ſo ſuddenly, before it is known whe-- 
ther or not it will produce the deſired effect. 
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maſter, and any part of the ſhip's company, if thought neceſ- 
ſary ; — but if it ſhall be diſcovered by any means afterwards, 
that the maſter ſhall have given a falſe report, the penalty to 
bc 


In all the laws hitherto enacted in Britain for granting a bounty on veſtcls em- 
ployed in any kind of fiſhings, the legiſlature ſeems to have been extremely ſolici 
tous to prevent any perſon from claiming the bounty, unleſs they were provided 
with every thing that could be thought neceſſary for carrying on theſe fiſheries in 
every poſlible ſituation of things; and hence they have been at great pains to pre- 
ſcribe the number of nets, lines, ſalt, caſks, men, proviſions, &c. to be on board 
of every ſuch veſſel before it could be entitled to the bounty; and alſo to regulate 
the ports from which they are to fail, and many other particulars, which ſeen: 
quite unneceſſary, as they only operate like ſo many clogs to retard the butinets 
they ſeem evidently intended to encourage, and to enhance the price of the ar- 

ticles that they ought to diminiſh. 
Ihe deſign of a bounty in all caſes of this ſort ought to be to encourage inex- 
perienced adventurers to engage in a particular branch of buſineſs with which they 
are unacquainted ; but which it is ſuppoſed might be carried on without the boun- 
ty, with profit, as ſoon as it came to be fully underſtood, and the buſineſs con- 
ducted with economy, 

If that bounty, therefore, is not ſo high as to be alone ſufficient to defray the 
expence of the equipment, and thus to tempt a man to fit out a veſſel merely with 
a view to obtain the bounty, without attending at all to the buſineſs, there ſeems 
to be no reaſon to fear that any perſon would ſend a veilel a voyage of this ſort, 
without an apparatus proper for the purpoſe ; as they muſt otherwiſe inevitably be 
loſers by the buſineſs, and therefore quickly give it over; ſo that in this caſe there 
would be no neceſſity for preſcribing particular rules for their conduct. 

And if an adventurer finds that he cannot be fully indemnified by the bounty, 
and therefore muſt exert himſelf when in the proper ftation for fiſhing, he will 
And, that his profits will be ſo much diminiſhed, if he wants a proper apparatus, 
as to be obliged of his own accord either to provide a proper apparatus, or give 
over the buſineſs. 

But if he is left at liberty to chuſe for himſelf, he will always make choice of 
that apparatus that will effect the purpoſe required at the male p2/ible expence. 
Ingenuity will be exerted to diſcover new methods of ſaving money; as every 
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be forfeiture of the ſhip and bounty, with treble the value of that 
bounty; to be recovered firſt from the ſhip-maſter, and failing 
him, from the owners of the vetlel ; — the maſter in ſuch caſes to 
be impriſoned till theſe damages ſhall be recovered, without a 
poihibility of obtaining his liberty, and to be ever afterwards li- 
able to the owners in the whole ſums forfeited by them, unleſs he 
acted by their orders. It is reaſonable, that where the conditions 
may be ſo eaſily complied with, the national bounty ſhould not 
be miſapplied; and therefore ſuch high penalties ought to be ex- 
acted. For the ſecurity of owners, who might thus be ruin- 
ed without any blame on their part, by the duplicity or malevo- 
lence of the maſter, it is highly neceſſary that he ſhout in all 
caſes be involved in their ruin. The laſt clauſe would effectually 


prevent frauds on that head, 


Were ſuch a law as this to be enacted, private perſons, owners 
of ſhips, in times of dead trade, when little profit could be made 
of their veſſels otherwiſe, would naturally turn their attention to- 
wards the Greenland fiſhery. They would find, that they could, 


ſuch contrivance will augment his profits; by which means the undertakers will 
im time be able to catch the fiſh at as ſmall an expence as any other nation, and by 
confequence will afford them as cheap at foreign markets as any others can do. 
This ſurely is, or ought to be, the aim of every bounty whatever. 

For theſe reafons, it appears to me a ſelf-evident truth, that it is altogether ſu- 
perfluous in the legiſlature to expreſs fuch anxiety, leſt their bounty ſhould be be- 
ſtowed on undeſerving perſons ; as all the conditions invented to prevent this, oniy 
tend to retard the improvement of the fiſhery, which might be more perfectly effect- 
ed by moderating the bounty, where it is too high, a ſmall degree. 

The only circumſtances - that ſeem to be reaſonably exigible are, that the veſſels 
be Britiſh built, and that they remain a proper time upon the ſtation : all other 
- particulars might perhaps, with ſafety, be left to the choice of the perſons con- 
derned. 


almoſt 
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almoſt without any expence, make a voyage to thele ſcas; as the 
bounty would indemnify them for almoſt the whole of that: and 
if any of thoſe ſhould prove ſucceſsful, which could hardly fail 
to be the caſe where the maſter was part-owner of the veilel, it 
would encourage others to try their fortune in the ſame way, 
when they were in the leaſt at a loſs how to find employment, 


In this manner the fiſhing would begin, rather as a by-job, to 
keep private perſons from being idle, than from being conſidered 
as a ſerious trade. But no ſooner would they find that profit 
was reaped from it, than it would become a ſerious object with 
trading people of ſome capital and enterpriſe, by whom alone it 
could come to be carried to its full perfection. 


No ſooner would one or two merchants engage in this buſineſs 
as a ſerious object of trade, and fit out a ſmall fleet to act in con- 
cert with one another, than their extraordinary ſucceſs would not 
only induce themſelves to extend that branch of trade as far as 
they could, but would alſo teach private independent adventurers, 
that if they hoped to reap the full profit from that trade which 
might be drawn from it, they muſt alſo aſſociate with one ano- 
ther, ſo as to make their ſeveral veſlels act in concert with one 
another alſo, 


But as thoſe maſters of veſſels who were part-owners alſo, 
would not with to be brought in to ſhare in their profits alike with 
all the other ſhips that might be in corapany with them, and 
would rather be defirous that each veel hould reap what profit 
{he could from her own ſaperior induſtry or good fortune, they 
would find themſelves under a ſort of neceſlity to form articles of 
general aſſociation before they went on the voyage, in which aſ- 
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ſociation ſignals ſhould be agreed upon for all caſes in which they 
{ould be judged neceſſary, and rules eſtabliſhed by which all 
diſputes that might ariſe between the ſeveral independent veſlels, 
of the fleet ſhould be determined; every vellel that belonged 
to the perſons ſo aſſociating, to be bound to abide by theſe rules 
during that particular voyage ; — but in all caſes not included 
in theſe rules, to act each for her own independent profit, accor- 
ding to juſtice, It would be necetlary that a law ſhould be made, 
declaring, that theſe aſſociations, legally drawn out upon ſtamp- 
ed paper, and formally ſigned by the contracting parties, ſhould 
be conſidered by judges as binding upon the parties during their 
continuance, in cafe of any diſputes that might ariſe. 


It would ſoon be found by all theſe adventurers, that inſtead of 
paying the men an exact limited ſum for the voyage, or per 
month, which ſhould be the ſame in all cafes, whatever were the 
ſucceſs of the voyage, it would be much more for their intereſt to 
contrive to make the amount of the emoluments of the perſons 
on board depend upon the ſucceſs of the fiſhing, raiſing or falling 
with the profits of the owners. At the beginning it would be 
neceſſary to allow them fixed wages, to enfure them of ſomething 
in caſe of a total want of ſucceſs, without which they would not 
be prevailed with to go ; — but, over and above that, it would be 
neceſſary to give certain premiums. for encouragement. Thus, 
tor every whale caught, — to the captain, the ſum of to 
each harpooner to each common ſailor and 
ſo on, proportioning the amount of the ſeveral ſums to the im- 
portance of the ſtation that they occupied in the ſhip. Beſides 
chat, there ought to be a good premium allowed to the perſon on 
board of ſuch a ſhip who firſt diſcovered any whale that ſhould- 
be killed; — another premium to the man who ſhould ſtrike her 

with 
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with a harpoon;— and fo on for every other important piece of 
ſervice that required more than ordinary diligence, intrepidity, 
or labour. In this way every perſon on board would find his 
own intereſt promoted by his diligence and ſkill, as well as by 
that of his afſlociates. A maſter would find, that much of the 
profits of his voyage depended upon the {kill and diligence of his 
crew, and would therefore be anxious to ſecure the beſt hands he 
could. Thoſe under him would likewiſe find, that the maſter, 
by his alacrity and diligence, contributed alſo to the benefit of 
all his ſhip's company; ſuch a one would therefore be moſt prized 
by the ſailors. This would recommend him to his employers.— 
Skill and good behaviour would thus become in all parties the 
only certain method of obtaining high profit; — and this would 
neceſſarily make the ſeveral perſons concerned become maſters of 
their buſineſs, and afliduous in the diſcharge of their employ- 
ment, which are the only poſſible means of ſecuring. to this 
country any permanent advantage in the fiihing, 


There can be no doubt but that Britain, by a plan of conduct 
ſimilar to this, would in time come to carry on the whale-fiſhery 
with as great profit as the Dutch or New-Englanders, even with- 
out any aid from government.— But the circumſtance that would. 
give her the moſt decided advantage over all other nations in 
this fiſhing, would be to unite it with that of the herring-fith- 
ery; as theſe two could co-operate to promote the intereſts of 
one another in the happieſt manner that could be 1magined, 

4 purpoſely . reſerved till this occaſion the mention of another 
drawback that the whale-fiſhers have always had to ſtruggle 
with, viz. the high wages of the perſons employed in that voy- 
age. As theſe perſons can only be employed tor a few months: 


in the voyage to Greenland ; ; and as this happens to be at the bu- 
Get. 
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ſieſt ſeaſon for the coaſting- trade, the perſons fo employed are in 
me meaſure thrown out of buſineſs for the remaining part of 
the ſeaſon; on which account they require, and obtain, much 
higher wages than would be neceſſary, were they to be kept in 
conſtant employment during the whole ſeaſon, 


Inſtead, therefore, of laying theſe commodious veſſels up in 
the harbour to rot, as they do at preſent, let us ſuppoſe that they 
unladed their blubber, &c. put aſhore the apparatus of the 
Greenland fiſhery with the utmoſt expedition, — and took on 
board tackle, &c. for the herring-fiſhery, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the weſtern coaſt for that purpoſe. The ſame number 
of hands,— and the ſame boats that are fitting for the one fiſh- 
ery, are nearly equally proper for the other; — and if the veſſels 
that came from Greenland were not of too large a ſize, they 
would be perfectly well adapted to the herring-fiſhery . The 
only inconvenience that could poſſibly ariſe from this arrange- 
ment would be, that the whole ſhips would uſually be a little too 
late for the earlieſt fiſhing- ſeaſon, as the Greenland ſhips could 
ſeldom come home in time to be at any of the places of rendez- 
vous before the 22d of june; but they would have no difficulty 
in reaching the rendezvous before the iſt of October, and of thus 
being entitled to claim the bounty for the ſecond fiſhing-ſea- 
ſon, 


Inſtead, however, of fixing the time of rendezvous preciſely to 
two particular days only, I can ſee no inconvenience that would 


No veſſcl ſhould be entitled to draw a premium for more than 80 tons, (it 
ſuch is found to be the largeſt veficl neceſſary for the herring-fiſhery), whatever 
was her burden above that. 


reſult 
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reſult from allowing any ſhip to enter to the fiſhing at any inter- 
mediate day between the 22d of june and iſt of October each 
year; the collector or comptroller of the cuſtoms at the place of 
rendezvous giving a paper to the ſhipmaſter, ſpecifying the 
particular day when every ſuch ſhip appeared at the rendezvous; 
from which date, the ſhip ſhould be obliged to continue follow- 
ing the fiſh for the ſpace of three months at leaſt, or to the 11th 
day of January following, unleſs ſhe had ſooner completed her 
loading, before ſhe could be entitled to the bounty. This would 
have the good effect to allow ſuch veſſels as were intended to be 
employed in the herring-fiſhery during the oper ſeaſon, to pur- 
ſue any other profitable employment at other times without re- 
ſtraint ; and not loſe any time, after having completed any other 
voyage, before they proceeded directly to the fithery, if at the 
proper ſeaſon. In this manner the profits of the ſeveral owners 
of vellels, adventurers in this trade, would be greatly encreaſed; 
and by conſequence, they could afford to fell their fiſh much 
cheaper in any market than they can do at preſent; which is the 
great point that ought ever to be aimed at, The law ought to 
aim at encouraging every economical faving, and {hould there- 


fore ſtudiouſly remove every unneceſlary bar out of the way of 


the adventurcrs. 


If this liberty ſhould be granted, it would be a ſtrong e: encou- 
ragement to every adventurer; but it would be in a particular 
manner favourable to thoſe employed in the Greenland Ga 
For they would be at perfect liberty to remain in the northern 
ſeas as long as they found it profitable and fate for themſelves to 
continue there; and as ſoon as they could unload at home, and 
take on board their ſiſhing-tackle, could proceed immediately to 
the herring-fiſhery without lofing a day, (and the lots of time to 
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them who are obliged to have ſuch a number of hands 1s of great 
moment), There they could employ themſelves till they had 
completed their loading, or till the time was elapſed which en- 
titled them to the bounty, and then would be at liberty to 
proceed on any profitable voyage without loſs-of time. 


To facilitate both theſe trades, it would be found extremely 
convenient to eſtabliſh a ſort of entrepo/t or ſtaple at Braſſa ſound 
in Shetland, which would be directly in the road of the Green- 
land ſhips to the herring-fiſhery, There they might conventent- 
ly unload their whale fins, blubber, &c. where it might be re- 
fined by the natives, while the ſhips were employed in the fiſhery. 
This would give ſpirit and activity to the natives of theſe northern 
iſles ; and would ſoon make that a great and a flourithing place, 
as it would be here that the Greenland herring-fiſhers could molt 
ceconomically take on board their nets and ſtores for the herring- 
fiſhery; and here alſo it would be moſt convenient for the Green- 
land ſhips univerſally to rendezvous, and to take on board their 
ſtores before they proceeded on their voyage. I need not point 
out the manifold advantages that would reſult to that part of the 


country from this arrangement. 


According to this plan, not an hour would be loſt from tlie 
time that the Greenlandmen proceeded on their voyage to the 
northern ſeas, till they had completed their herring-fiſhery for 
the ſeaſon, And whenever that fiſhing was over, theſe ſtout veſ- 
ſels would be immediately at liberty to take on board a cargo of 
herrings, and, without returning home, they might (having put on 
ſhore their ſuperfluous hands, who could during winter be em- 
ployed in mending nets, repairing their fiſhing-tackle, har- 
poons, &c. to be ready by the time the veſſel returned) pro- 
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ceed directly to Portugal, Spain, or the Straits, to diſpoſe of 
it. From whence they could return with their loading juſt in 
time to take in their ſtores, and proceed again on their Greenland 
voyage. 


Thus would begin anew their never-ccaſing round of uſefyl 
employment, which could not fail to benefit the country in the 
higheſt degree, and breed up an amazing number of hardy ſez - 
men, who would be ready to carry the Britiſh thunder 'round 
the globe whenever the exigencies of the ſtate might require it, 
and make our little ſpot the envy, the aſtoniſhment, and the ter- 
ror of all ſurrounding nations. 


Would to God ſhe could thus acquire power without ambi- 
tion; and that, contented with her own territories, and with a- 
vailing herſelf to the utmoſt of her own internal advantages, {lic 
ſhould neither covet the dominions of another, nor endeavour t5 
cramp their trade by unjuſt reſtrictions, or to diſturb their quiet 
by unneceſſary exertions of power. Then would ſhe be beloved 
and revered by all mankind, and promote in the higheſt degree 
the common felicity of the whole inhabitants of the globe! But 
vain are theſe withes, Sooner ſhall the ſhadow be driven from its 
ſubſtance, than the heart of man, when elated by power, ſab- 
mit to be circumſcribed by the feeble dictates of benckeence and 
kumanity, Pride will ever trample the weak in the duſt; and 
ambition aſpire at extended dominion, © Thus does man pervert 
the bleſſings of Heaven, and employ them on all occaſtons to the 
hurt of his fellow- creatures. The ſympathetic heart turns with 
averſion from this ſcene of criminal enjoyments, and unſatisfac- 


tory delight, and ſays to itſelf, If this is the perfection of that 
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rational nature which exalts man above the other creatures of 
God, all is indeed vanity and vexation of ſpirit. 


That you, my dear Sir, may be often enabled to revel in the 
fairy fields of imaginary improvements, ſo as to loſe fight as much 
as poſſible of the real and leſs pleaſing ſcenes tranſacting around 
you, is the ſincere prayer of your ever affectionate friend and 
bumble ſervant, 
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S the ancient monies in Great Britain have been mentioned ſeveral 
times in the foregoing letters, that the reader may be enabled, at one 
view, to perceive the value of them at any particular period, the following 


tables are ſubjoined, 


It deſerves to be noted, that when the monies of both England and Scot- 
land obtained their preſent appellations, a pound of money contained lite- 
rally a pound-weight of ſilver, or twelve ounces Troas weight, of the uſual 
alloy. This ſtandard, however, was from time to time altered; fo that, at 
different periods, the ſame nominal ſum contained very different quantities of 
ſilver ; which occaſions many haſty readers to form very inadequate ideas of 
the real or comparative value of any commodity that may be mentioned in 
former times. By the induſtry of the ingenious Mefl. Loundes and Fleet- 
wood, the following table, of the ſeveral variations that have taken place in 
the coins of England, have been collected ; and we are indebted to the very 
ingenious Mr Ruddiman for that of the Scots coins, h 
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Shewing into how many pounds, ſhillings, and pence, a pound-weight of 
filver hath been coined at various periods, with the proportion of alloy 
that it contained, 


A. D. 


1290 
1346 
1353 
1421 
1422 
1425 
1460 
1509 
1542 
1544 
1545 
1549 
1551 
1852 
1554 
1559 
1000 


Since 


In ENGLAND. 


Reign. 


Before Edw. I. 
28 Edw. I. 

20 Edw. III. 

27 Edw. III. 

9 Henry V. 

1 Henry VI. 

4 Henry VI. 
19 Henry VI. 

1 Henry VIII. 
14 Henry_ VIII. 
36 Henry VIII. 
37 Henry VIII. 

3 Edw VI. 

5 Edw. VI. 

6 Edw. VI. 

2 Mary, 

2 Elitabeth, 
43 Eliſabeth, 
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which it hath continued the ſame 
beth as to weight and fincneſs. 
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A. D. 


1360 
1367 
1373 
1432 
1450 
1455 
1474 
1482 
1529 
1554 
1564 
1571 
1577 
1579 
1581 
1597 
1601 
1059 


In SCOTLAND. 


Reign. IF. 8) 

02. dw. 

Before Rob I. 11 2 
Rob. I. i 
37 David II. 11 2 
38 David 11. [11 2 
3 Robert 11I. 11 2 
9 James I. 11 2 
9 James II. 811 2 
14 James II. [11 2 
15 James III. [II 2 
23 James III. 11 2 
16 James V. [11 © 
13 Mary, 1 
23 Mary, 11 © 
4 James VI. | 9 o 
10 James Vi. | 8 o 
12 James VI. [11 o 
14 James VI. [11 o 
30 James VI. [11 o 
34 James VI. [11 o 
19 Charles II. 111 2 
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Since Which it hath continued the ſam: 
both as to weight and finenelſs, 


This Table is divided into two parts; one for England, and one for Scotland: and 


each of theſe parts is ſubdivided into five columns; — containing, —1, The Year ; — 2. 
The Reign; — 3. 4+ The weight of Fire Silver, and of Allcy, in ounces ard penny— 
weights; — and, 5. The ale, in ſhillings and pence, 


To enable the reader the more eaſily to compare the value of any ſum ot 
mon. y formerly with the fame ſum at preſent, the following table, conſtruct- 
ed from the foregoing, is added. 


TABL. E. 


Ne J. 
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Shewing the comparative value of the coins in England and Scotland, 
with the ſeveral alterations they have undergone, from the earlieſt accounts 


to the preſent time. 


A. D. 


1299 
1300 
1346 
1353 
1366 
1367 
1373 
1421 
1422 
1425 
1432 
1450 
1455 
1460 
1474 
1482 
1509 
152 

1542 
1544 
1545 
1549 
1551 
1552 
1554 
1539 
1504 
1571 
1577. 
1579 
1581 
1597 
1 600 
1001 
1059 


* This table is divided into two parts; one for 
each of theſe parts is ſubdivided into four e 
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Biitiſh pounds, ſhillings, pence, and larthings, 
L 


One pound of money at the following periods. 


In ENGLAND. 


Reign, 


Before Edw. I. 
28 Edward I. 


20 Edward III. 
27 Edward III. 


9 Henry V. 
1 Henry VI. 
4 Henry VI. 


. 


39 Henry VI. 


1 Henry VIII. 


34 Henry VIII. 
36 Henry VIII 
37 Henry VIII. 
2 Edward Vi. 
5 Edward VI. 
6 Edward VI. 
2 Vary, 
4 Elifabeth, 


43 Eliſabeth, 
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In SCOTLAND. 


Reign. F. S. | Pref. Val. 
Grains. | L. 5. d. f 

Before Rob. I. 5328.00 3 2 o 0 
Robert I. 5074. 201 17 10 2 
37. David II. [4262.00 2 9 71 
38 David I. 3837.72 2 2 4.0 
3 Robert III. 3330.00 1 18 9 © 
9 James 1. 4841601 13 83 
James II. 1665.00 19 4 2 
14 James 11 1110.00 [0 12 11 0 
15 James III. [740 C00 8 71 
23 James III. 761.1440 8 10 1 
16 James V. 550.0 ů6 6 43. 
13 Mary, 405.00 4 8 3 
23 Mary, . 99% 3 88 
4 James VI. 2586800 3 0 8 
10 James VI. 284.100 2 10 0 
1: james V 240. 00% 0 2 9 2 
14 Janes VI. 220.900 2 6 2 
f Br 3 

30 James VI 176. 00 F 2 0 3 
34 James VI 146.60] 0 1 8 2 
19 Charles II. 143.20 8 0- 

3 
England, and one for Seotland : and 
zmns; — containing. — iI The lar: 
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In the above table I have choſen, not only to expreſs the value of a pound 
of money at each period that any alteration took place, in Sterling money at 
preſent ; but have alſo marked the grains of pure ſilver contained in ſuch pound 
of money at each period, that the reader may be enabled, with little trouble, to 
convert any ſum that may be mentioned at any period of Britiſh hiſtory into 
preſent Sterling money; which may be done with the greateſt facility by 
means of the following table, 


T AB L E III. 


Shewing the number of grains of pure ſilver contained in the different kinds 
of money in Great Britain, from one farthing to a thouſand pounds Ster- 


ling. 


Sterling. | Grains. Sterling. | Grains. Sterling. Grains. 
Farthings. Shillings. Pounds. 
1 | 1.790 I 85.93 r | 1718.709677418 
2 | 3-580 2 171.87 2 [3437419354836 
3 3 3 257-80 3 5156129032254 
Pence. 4 343-74 8:1 6874.838909672 
I 7-161 5 429.67 5 8593-548387090 
2 14-322 6 515.61 Pe) 10312.258064508 
3 121.483 7 601.54 7 12030.967741926 
4 |28.645 8 | 687.48 8 | 13749-677419344 
5 135.806 9 773-41 9 15468. 387096762 
6 [142.967 : 10 859.35 10 17187.096774180 
7 |50-129 ; 11 945-29 20 34374-193548360 
8 57.290 : 12 103122 30 51561.2903 22540 
9 64-451 13 1117.16 E 40 68748.387096720 
10 71.612 2 14 1203.09 50 85935. 483870900 
11 78-774 4 15 1289.03 7 100 171870. 967741800 
Shillings. + 16 [1374-96 200 { 343741-935483600 
3 185.935 4 17 1460.90 300 515612. 903225400 
2 18 1546.83 400 687483. 870962200 
£ 19 1032.77 500 859354.83870y000 
1000 | 1718709.677418000 
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Directions for the uſe of theſe Tables. 


Hen you want the value of any ſum at any particular period, by look- 

ing at Table II. you ſee how many grains of pure ſilver was contain- 

ed in a pound of money at that time; which being multiplied by the number 

of pounds ſpecified, ſhows the number of grains of ſilver contained in the 
whole ſum. 


To reduce this into preſent Sterling money, look at Table III.; and having 
ſubtracted the ſum next below it in that table from your total amount, the 
index oppoſite to it will point out the neareſt whole ſum in Sterling money. 
If there is any quotient, look again into the table, and ſubtract the next near- 
eſt ſum, whoſe index will point out the value in Sterling money; and ſo on, 
continually ſubtracting the quotient, you obtain the ſmaller ſums contained 
in it to the value of a farthing. 


. 
In the year 1316 a quarter of wheat ſold in England at L. 4; what would be 
the value of that quarter of wheat in the preſent money of Great Britain ? 
By Table IL it appears, that in the year 1316 the pound of money in England 


contained 5262.22 grains of pure filver ; ſo that L. 4 contained 21048,88 grains; 


which may be reduced to the preſent money of Britain by the help of Table III. 
thus, 


21048.88 

0 0 0 — 17187.9 
3861.79 

424.38 

0. 4 9 © - 343-74 
80.64 

©: x2; 0 — 7877 
1.87 

89 00 0 1 — — 1.79 
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So that wheat at that time ſold for twelve pounds four ſhillings and eleven 
pence one farthing per quarter of the preſent money of Great Britain; that is to 
ſay, the four pounds then contained as much ſilver as would have amounted to 
chat ſum if coined in our mint at preſent, : 
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If the ſum you want to aſcertain does not conſiſt of an even number of 
pounds, the ſhillings may be thus reduced, Divide the number of grains 
of which the pound conſiſted at that time by 20, which gives the number of 


grains in a ſhilling ; and then multiply that by the number of ſhillings whoſe 
value you want to obtain, | 


EIA NMNP ET . 


In the year 1346 wheat ſold for two ſhillings per quarter. Now at that time, 
by Table III. it appears, that the pound contained 4736 grains; therefore 


20) 47360236 8 
40 2 


73 473.6 S to 28. at that time. 
60 429.6 2 L. o 5 o o 
136 44.0 

0 „% 0 0 6 0 


16.0 1.1 
16.0 — — 


— 


o 5 6 © of our preſent money. 


If the fractions go as low as pence, they may be reduced into grains, ci- 


ther by dividing the ſhilling by 12, or the e by 240, and then multi- 
plying by the number of pence. 


AM HK. 


In the year 1269 wheat ſold at L. 6: 8: 4 per quarter, = required the preſent 
Talue in Sterling money, 


Is. 
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In 1269 the pound contained 5328 grains of pure ſilver, therefore 
5328 and 20) 5328 (266.4, and 12)2664 ( 22.2 
6 49 8 24 4 
31968 grains in 61. 132 2131-2 26 88.8 
2131.2 grains in 8s. 120 24 
88.8 grains in 4d. — — 
= 128 24 
34188.0 120 24 
L. 10 0 © 17187. og 
— — 80 
17000. 91 80 


9 o © 15468.3 8 


1532.53 

0 17 o 1460. 90 
71.63 

o o 10 71.61 

L. 19 17 10 03 


a quarter of wheat was worth L. 19: 17: 10 of our preſent money. 


In old times it was cuſtomary to expreſs almoſt all great ſums by marks 
rather than by pounds. Where this occurs, the grains contained in a mark 
may always be found by dividing the pound at that time by three and multi- 


plying by two; a mark having been at all times exally two thirds of a 
pound, or eight ounces. 


F 


In the year 1244, Henry III. of England found, that the Pope at that time drew 


annually out of England Go, ooo marks. What would be the value of this in 
pounds Sterling at preſent? 


At that time the pound contained 5328 grains, therefore 
393328 (1770 


3 2 
23 — 
21 3552 
22 60000 
21 — 
Ig 213120000. carried forward 


38 
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| Brought forward 21312000. 
L. 100000 © © - 171870967.74 


41249032.26 

20000 © © » 34374193+54 
6874838.72 

4000 © o - 6874838.70 

L. 124,000 o © . 02 


60,000 marks then was equal to L. 124,000 Sterling at prefent. 


The reader who is not much converſant in decimal arithmetic, may perhaps 
be at alois clearly to underſtand the above example. Let him then be told, 
that any ſum may be multiplied or divided by ten by adding or taking away 
one figure at the right-hand fide of the number, Keeping this in his mind, 
let him look into Table III. he will find oppoſite to L. 10 the number 
17187.096774 3 but the number 17187 is four figures ſhort of the number 


213120000, which he was in ſearch of Remove, therefore, the decimal 


point four figures to the right, and it becomes 171870967.74; and the in- 
dex 10, having four figures added to it, becomes 100000. 

In the fame manner the next quotient requires the decimal point to be re- 
moved three figures to the right-hand ; ſo that 20 now becomes 20000 ; — 
and the next number 46, by the addition of two cyphers, becomes 4000 ; ſo 
that the whole amounts to L. 124,000. 

It was to enable the reader to find out any large ſum without multiplica- 
tion, that the decimal figures were carried to ſuch a depth: for by removing 
the decimal point one figure back, it comes to expreſs juſt ten times its for- 
mer value ; fo that the ſum oppoſite to one pound, may be made to expreſs 
ay whole ſum beginning with the figure 1 as under. 


3 - 1718.709677418 
10 - - 17187. 09677418 
100 - - - 171870.9677418 
1,000 - - 1718709.677418 
10,000 - — 17187096.77418 
100,000 - - 171870907.7418 
1,000,000 . - 1718709677.418 
10,000,000 - - 17187096774.18 
100,000,000 - 171870967741.8 


},C00,c 00,9000 - 1718709677418. 
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and in the ſame manner may the figures 2. 3. 4. &c. be made to expreſs any 
ſum beginning with either of theſe figures, without any farther trouble but 
that of adding as many cyphers to the right-hand ſide of the index, as you 
find it neceſſary to remove the decimal point backwards. 


This being premiſed, I ſhall add a few other examples that may ſerve to a- 
muſe the reader a little, and make this ſubject ſomewhat more familiar to 
him. | 

It is remarked by hiſtorians, that David I. of Scotland endowed religious 
houſes during his own reign to the amount of L. 60,000 a-year, — This 
was beſides what had been endowed before his time. 

To aſcertain the real value of that ſum, we muſt remember, that the pound 
in Scotland at that time as well as in England, contained 5328 grains of fine 
ſilver, therefore 


5320 

622000 

319680000. 
L. 100,000 171870967.74 
1478090 32.26 
$0,000 * 13749677419 
10312258.07 
6000 - 10312258.06 
L. 186, ooo Ol 


he granted to the clergy L. 186, 0 above what they formerly enjoyed. 


The whole revenues of the clergy in Scotland at preſent hardly amount to 
L. Go, oco; fo that this prince alone gave away to upwards of thrice that a- 
mount, beſides what had been allotted to them formerly.— And if it be 
ſuppoſed that money then was about three or four times the value it bears at 


preſent, we may reaſonably compute, that the revenues of the clergy in Scot- 
land at that time could not be ſhort of L. 500,000 Sterling. 


Anno 1269, Alexander King of Scotland refuſed to allow the Pope's Nun- 
cio to come into his kingdom, or levy any money for the purpoſe of the Holy 
3-9-2 | wars; 

3 5 


0 
Fill | 


9 


{| | 
(in 
10 
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wars; — but, of his own free gift, ſent a preſent to the Pope of a thouſand 


marks for that purpoſe. 
At this time the pound of money in Scotland contained 5328 grains; there- 
fore 


3) 5328 (1776 


3 2 
23 
21 3 
Hs 1000 
21 
"np 3552000 
L. 2000 © © - - 3437419.03 
; 114580.97 
60 o © . - 103122.58 
11458.39 
6-00 - - 10312. 25 
1146.14 
o 13 © « I117.16 
28.98 
0-0/4 — 28.64 
L. 2066 13 4 34 


the amount of it in the preſent money of Britain was L. 2066 : 13: 4 Sterling. 


In the year 1354 the exports from England of wools, and woollen ma- 
nufactures, were as under, viz. ; 


. $0. 
Thirty-one thouſand fix hundred fifty-one ſacks and a half of 
wool, at L. 6 value cach ſack, amount to - - 189909 © © 
Three thouſand thirty-ſix hundred ſixty-five felts, at 40 s. value 
each hundred, at fix ſcore, amount to k 1 th 6073 18 
Whereof the cuſtom amounts to - - - 81624 1 1 
Four thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-four cloths and an half, 
at 40 s. value each cloth, - — - 9549 © © 
Eight thouſand fixty-one pieces and an half of worſted, after 16s. 
8 d. per piece, is - - - - 6717 18 4 
Whereof the cuſtoms amount to - . 8 - 216-213. 7 
Total exports of wool and woollen goods, L. 294088 14 8 


At 
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At this time the pound contained 4262.4 grains of pure ſilver ; therefore 


29408 8 and 20)4262.4(213.12 and 12)213-12(17.76 
8 


4262.4 40 I4 12 
117635.2 26 852.48 93 142.08 
588176 20 2131.2 84 

1764528 — 
588176 62 2983.68 91 
1176352 60 84 
125352069 1.2 24 72 
2983.68 20 72 
142.08 — — 
40 
12535238 16.96 40 
120309677 4-19 - - L. 7500000 © © 
50427042.77 
3437419354 2 - 20000 © © 
16052849.23 
15468387.09 - — 9ooo © © 
584462. 14 
515612. 90 „ 300 0 © 
68849.24 
68 748.38 „ - 40 © © 
100.86 
85.93 . - 8 1 0 
1493 
14.32 — 9 24 
61 . - 0 0:0 


L. 729349 1 2 


the woollen exports then amounted to L. 729, 340: 1 : 2 of our preſent money. 


If it be ſuppoſed that the ſame weight of ſilver was three times the value 
as at preſent, the above ſum would be equal to L. 2,188,020 : 3: 10; now 
which wilt tend to ſhow that the trade of England at that time was not nearly 
fo inſignificant as is generally imagined, 


In 


— 
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wars; — but, of his own free gift, ſent a preſent to the Pope of a thouſand 
marks for that purpoſe. 

At this time the pound of money in Scotland contained 5328 grains; there. 
fore N 


3) 5328 (1776 


— 
23 
21 3632 
* 1000 
21 
18 3552000 
L. 2000 © © =« - 3437419.03 
114580.97 
60 o 0 . . 103122.58 
2 11458.39 
6 Oo o - - 10312.25 
| | 1146.14 
oO 13 o - - 1117.16 
| 28.98 | 
7 © 4 — — 28.64 
L. 2066 13 4 34 


the amount of it in the Waun money ol Britain was L. 2066: 13: 4 _— 


In the year 1354 the exports from England of wools, and woollen ma- 
nufactures, were as under, viz. 


| . . 

Thirty-one thouſand fix hundred fifty-one ſacks and a half of 

wool, at L. 6 value each ſack, amount to - - 189909 © © 
Three thouſand thirty-ſix hundred ſixty-five felts, at 40 s. value 

each hundred, at fix ſcore, amount to - - — 6073 18 
Whereof the cuſtom amounts to = - HO 81624 1 1 
Four thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-four cloths and an half, 

at 40 s. value each cloth, - - 9549 © © 
Eight thouſand m. one pieces and an half of worſted, after 16s. - 

8 d. per piece, is N — - - 6717 18 4 


Whercof the cuſtoms amount to wen — - 7 


Total exports of wool and woollen goods, L. 294088 14 8 
At 
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At this time the _ contained 4262.4 alen of pure ſilver ; therefore 


29408 8 and 20)4262.4(213.12 and 12)213-12(17. 1 


4462.4 40 14 12 
117635.2 26 852.48 93 142.08 
588176 20 2131.2 84 
1764528 — — 
1 588176 62 2983.68 91 
* 1176352 60 84 
. 125352069 1.2 24 72 
2983.68 20 ; 72 
142.08 — — 
40 | 
1253523816.96 40 
120309677 4-19 - — L. 7500000 © © 
50427042.77 
3437419354 10 8 20000 © © 
16052849.23 
15468387.09 - — 9800 o © 
584462.14 | 
515612. 90 - 200-00 
68849.24 | 
68748.38 - - 40 © © 
100.86 
85.93 + - 4-0 
14 Res 
14.32 - - 6&0: 3 
G1 . - 929 0 


L. 729340 1 


the woollen exports then amounted to L. 729,340 : 1 : 2 of our preſent money. 


If it be ſuppoſed that the ſame weight of filver was three times the value 
as at preſent, the above ſum would be equal to L. 2,188,020 : 3: 103 now; 
which wilt tend to ſhow that the trade of England at that time was not nearly 
ſo inſignificant as is generally imagined. £ 

In 
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In the year 1548 wheat ſold for 6 s. 8 d. per quarter; but at that time the 
pound contained 800 grains of fine filver ; therefore 


20) 800 (40 and 12) 40 (3333 


8 6 36 
00)240 40 26.664 
26.66 36 
266.66 49 
L. % % K G AA 24580 36 
8.86 8 40 
60 © 1 © 3233 JG 36 
oY bil a. LIE, 1.70 4 


6e 2-8 
the quarter of wheat at that time, coſt only 3 8. 1d. f f. of the preſent money of 
Britain. : 


Again, 1n the year 1455, wheat ſold at 1 s. per quarter; but in that year 
the pound contained 3552 grains of fine ſilver; therefore 


20)3552(177.6 the grains in one ſhilling anno 14 55 
20 171.87 =2 ſhillings at preſent. 


- * 


188 5.73 
140 5.37 = 3 farthings. 
1 36 28. 3 farthings preſent money. 
140 
120 . 
120 


the quarter coſt 2 8. 3 f. of the preſent money of Britain. 


I might produce many other examples to ſhew the utility of theſe tables ; 
but it is imagined theſe already produced, will be ſufficient to ſhew the reader 
in what manner he himſelf may apply them to any purpoſe that occurs. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER SECOND. 


Copy of a letter which appeared in the Weekly Magazine, Octo- 
ber 27. 1774, complaining of the inſolence of cuſtomhouſe- 
officers in the Weſtern Iſles. 


. 


Eing a conſtant reader of your Miſcellany, and obſerving the ſpirit of 
emigration, which ſeems to be epidemic through Great Britain and 
Ireland, I have often ſeriouſly revolved in my mind what could be the ſource 
of this diſorder, that is likely, in no diſtant period, to depopulate the mo- 
ther-country, and leave our ancient kingdom the reſort of owls and dragons, 
and other ſolitary animals, who ſhun the light, and ſeem diſpleaſed at the hu- 
man race. Ancient Babylon, for its crying iniquities, affailed my thoughts, 
and I deplored the ruins of that once miſtreſs of the world. I have rumina- 
ted on the various cauſes of this calamity deſcribed in your Magazine, and 
ſometimes been ready to adopt one or other of them for the ground-work, 
to wit, Levity, Ambition, Caprice, or Oppreſſion, from the landed gentry : 
yet ſo inherent is the love of country, ſo prevalent the habits and familiarity 
of friends, ſo pleaſing the proſpect of enjoying peace and eaſe amidſt one's 
family and connections, and withal, to me, fo alluring is a quiet and dome- 
ſtic life, that I am apt to think none of the three firſt-mentioned paſſions 
would have efficacy with old age to remove themſelves and families to ſuch a 
diſtance as the continent of America, to brave the wild Atlantic, and expoſe 
a beloved wife and infant children to the boiſterous element, and rigorous in- 
clemency of ſeaſons, not to mention the attacks of ſavages, which ſometimes 
are to be dreaded. . | 
Lat laſt fixed on Oppreſſion; which, Hydra-like, makes its appearance in 
our land under various ſhapes.—Not many months ago, a king's yacht made 
her appearance in the northern iſlands where I ſojourn : the deſign of entrap- 
ping all contraband and prohibited. goods gave me little concern, as that was 
an article I never in my life dealt to any extent in, or with the ſmalleſt views 


* 


Os 
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of profit. I happen to have a numerous ſmall family, who, on the common 
report of rude behaviour ſometimes exerciſed by the petty officers veſted with 
commiſſions, were under alarm, and clung to me with panic fears. I ſoothed 
them the beſt way in my power, and told them the truth, that I had-nothing 
to dread, and expected no inſults. Soon thereafter, a row-boat came in 
fight; and, upon landing, one of the crew, naming himſelf their chief, but 
not to be diſtinguiſhed otherwiſe than by a more rude and inſolent aſpect, ac- 
coſted me thus: *I muſt have the keys of your cellars.” This was imme- 
diately complied with, and a parcel of lumber overhauled to no purpoſe ; 
from this place an egreſs was made, and this chief, with the daring air of a 
Turkiſh baſhaw, ordered his raggamuffins to enter my dwelling apartment, 
where every private corner was ranſacked : and although I warmly intreated 
and beſought this fellow, who termed himſelf the head of the gang, to ac- 
company thoſe he ordered into. my apartments, imagining him commiſſioned 
to overſee and prevent any clowniſh or indiſcreet behaviour, all was to no 
purpoſe ; he deigned not to enter. The reſult was, carrying off about twenty- 
one gallons corn-ſpirits, which I kept by me for the purpoſe of giving travel- 
lers on the road, who frequently come and go a- foot eight miles, for neceſſary 
cauſes, or for accommodating my few tenants upon emergencies, ſuch as fu- 
nerals, feſtivals, or the like; and which is the ſole recruiting cordial they have 
through the year, as my country cannot admit of ſtrong ale or beer, the 
grain it yields not by far ſerving the inhabitants for bread ; and hundreds, 1 
had almoſt faid thouſands, given out for oat-meal annually. This, truly, is 
one ſpecies of oppreſſion, almoſt intolerable in a land of liberty; and I begin 
to ceaſe being aſtoniſhed or amazed at my fellow. ſubjects flying from ſuch un- 
heard-of infringements upon it. What was the conſequence of this petty ſei- 
zure ? — Why, I was told, before the fellows got to their veſſel, they were 
mortally intoxitate with the fruits of their rapine, miſſed their way, and al- 
moſt their lives; — ſo far from tending to any advantage to the revenue! 
I am far from diminiſhing the crime of ſmuggling ; very far! I think it a 
ſcandalous branch of trade, and fit to be ſuppreſſed: but let not an indiſcri- 
minate robbery be practiſed upon us under this pretence : let the extenſive 
dealers in that way ſmart, as they often do with juſtice ; only let not the pu- 
niſhment be inflicted in an inſuſferable manner, and contrary to law. I have 
2 been 
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been told, that, over the kingdom, an officer, upon an information where 
contraband goods are depoſited, muſt ſwear to the truth of his information, 
then obtain a juſtice of the peace warrant againſt the very ſpot where the 
goods are ſaid to be lodged, and to ſearch only that particular place. Gene- 
ral warrants, in their very nature, are ſo crying an abuſe of order and good 
government, that I thought they had been long exploded. — The revenue. of- 
ficers are, many of them, men whoſe character I eſteem, and who walk up 
to their duty in a becoming manner : they ought, however, to be cautious 
and obſervant of the conduct of their ſubalterns intruſted with authority. In 
the preſent caſe, I am credibly informed, that the commander of the yacht was: 
a gentleman eſteemed for many arable qualifications, and who deteſted low 
or vulgar proceedings: but how often are individuals ſubjected to barbarous 
uſage from the underlings in power, with which our country ſwarms, and who 
fuck the wealth and honeſt induſtry of the poor, and ruin their morals by de- 
bauchery and bad example. This was conducted on no better authority than 
a deputation from the board of cuſtoms, and no other formalities aſked or 
obſerved. If, then, the Honourable Commitſſtoners ſhall grant ſuch warrants, 
and employ a parcel of banditti to make an indiſeriminate ſearch into any gen- 
tleman's private apartments through the kingdom, and that it may be exer- 
erfed through mere wantonneſs of power, I, though old and infirm, muſt yet 
forſake my country, neareſt and deareſt connections, and ſeek for liberty, fo 
connate with the human heart, though it were in the wilds of Tartary, or fo. 
reſts of Dalecarlia ; for, under the name of rank deſpotiſm, mote arbitrary 
proceedings cannot take place. And I wiſh the wiſe council of the nation 
may, at their new fitting of parliament, check theſe and other ſuch abuſes of 
power; or my general advice ſhall be, to the whole diſtrict, to elope from a 
country no longer the boaſt of freedom, but the ſink of licentiouſneſs. 

If my notions of reſtraint on the conduct of revenue-officers be wrong, I 
beg to be ſet right, and to have the laws in ſuck caſes plainly depicted. I ſhall 
point out the offenders names in the preſent caſe when deſired, in order that 
their conduct may be inquired into by the worthy and good at the helm of af- 
fairs; for Veritas is my motto. 1 

r Yours, &c. WEE 
THULE. 
31 NUM. 
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NUMBER THIRD. 


Copy of a letter, which alſo appeared in the Weekly Magazine, 
November 17. 1774, containing remarks on the Nature of the 
_ fiſhery for dried ling, Ke. in the Weſtern Iſles. 


8 1 R. 


8 your Magazine is the channel of conveying any extraordinary occur- 

A rences that happen in the kingdom, and the only way that uncommon 
grievances can reach. the public ear, from perſons ſo ſituated as to be debar- 
red legal redreſs without expences, which poſſibly their finances cannot afford, 
permit me to occupy a ſmall part of your Miſcellany with a narrative, which 
ſhall at leaſt, if void of every other embelliſhment, be ſincere truth. 

I have now been near thirty years employed in the mercantile way on ſome 
northern iſlands of his Majeſty's dominions, where the inhabitants carry on a 
conſiderable branch of the fiſheries, and enjoy the bounty conferred by a& of 
parliament, of three ſhillings per hundred weight on ling, cod, and tulk fiſh, 
exported to foreign countries. This indulgence, when ſeaſons are benign, 
and markets abroad tolerable, enables the individuals to live with decency and 
caſe, notwithſtanding Nature has not been liberal to them as to ſoil, climate, 
and other benefits accruing from agriculture. Indeed I am apt to think, that 
even this would be conſiderably improved upon in ſpite of the ſeeming diffi- 
culties before ſuggeſted, but that the bulk of the people have been, and are, 
accuſtomed to go upon the fiſhing during the ſummer-ſcaſon, and are there- 
by denied the means of cultivating their grounds properly, or providing ma- 
pure, which is to be got at that time of the year only. 

The gentlemen who have property in theſe. iſlands, oblige their tenants or 
farmers to fit out boats, lines, and other apparatus for the fiſhing, and give 
them a certain allowance for every fiſh they bring on ſhore. Theſe who have 
little or no property are at the expence of every. appurtenance : and to give 
an idea of the amounts, the following is no-wiſe u 
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L. s. 

To expence for a fix-oared boat new fitted out, maſt, ſail, &c. is 6 © 

To ordinary wages for ſix men during two months of ſummer, 6 © 

To tackling, lines, hooks, &c. at a mean compute, - - 1 0 

To 3 bolls 12 liſpds meal, communibus annis not under - 2 0 
To contingencies, bed-cloaths, cooking utenſils, Midſummer feaſt, 

and Lammas farewell-feaſt, - 5 - - O 12 

L. 19 12 


From which view of the matter, which can be aſcertained by men of can- 
dour as ftri& truth, the precarious gains ariſing from this branch will be 
found inſignificant. I have myſelf for many years launched out a conſiderable 
ſubje& in this way, and, one year with another, cannot boaſt of returns e- 
quivalent to the outlay, at an average. Three hundred ling-fiſh are eſteem. 


ed good fiſhing for a boat; many times below, but ſeldom, for my own 


ſhare, have I experienced it riſe above. The people who go on their own 
venture I allow ſixpence for each ling as they run, and take the whole 
charge of apparatus upon myſelf. The markets I generally ſend them to arc, 


| Hamburgh i in Germany, and Barcelona in Spain : if they render nine ſtivers 
each ling, it is the utmoſt ; and, indeed, they mult be large when this ariſcs 


of free money to the vender : fo that, when falt, curing, and tranſporting 
theſe filh to the different loading-creeks in the iſlands, is conſidered, it muſt 
appear to the world, that if it were not for the gratuity conferred by govern. 
ment, that branch behoved to be given over, and the Dutch muſt monopo- 
lize the golden harveſt of our coaſts.— After what is premiſed, I now come 
to the deſign of this letter. 

The Honourable the C s of C s have thought expedient this” 
year to iſſue forth peremptory orders to the ſhipping-officers in theſe iſlands, 
not to certify any fiſh to a foreign market as intitled to the bounty of three 
ſhillings per Cwt. excepting they are dry, merchantable, and not falt-burnt ; 
and this without exception of what markets they are appointed for, or allow- 
ing any to judge of the quality of the fiſh, fave the ſhipping-officers : fo that, 
by this arbitrary detrimental plan, matters are like to be conducted to the 
infinite prejudice of the merchant. 


3 2 For 
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For above fiſty years, matters have been carried on agreeable to the ſpirit 
of the act of parliament, and the views of the legiſlature in framing ſuch act 
have been fully anſwered, without fraud or ſiniſter arts employed by the trader 
or merchant. When ſeaſons are backward, and the fiſh not ſufficiently dried, 
the officers were permitted to make deductions of five-pence per Cwt, upwards 
or under, as they thought circumſtances required; and in this the merchant 
chearfully acquieſced :. but, by the preſent mode, no alternative is left ; — the 
bounty muſt be entirely ſuperſeded, and many induſtrious and helpleſs indi- 
viduals rendered bankrupt, who, like myſelf, have little elſe to depend upon. 
Can it be ſuppoſed, or rationally ſuſpeQed, that the merchant, for the views 


of obtaining this bounty of three ſhillings per Cwt. on fiſh, would riſk his 


whole ſubject, for which he expects at market thirteen or fourteen ſhillings 
per Cwt.? Can, I fay, (allowing him to be the moſt ungrateful of men, 
which ſurely he muſt, if he harboured a thought of abuſing the goodneſs 
and benignity conferred by government), a thought ſo inconſiſtent with his 
own intereſt be with any propriety entertained ? Here ſelf and the public are 
ſo linked, and obliged to co-operate, that it appears the moſt ſurpriſing thing 


in nature for the Honourable Board to hint at ſuſpicions of fraud or dupli- 


di Pifferent markets require diſtin& qualities in the fiſh : The Germans want 
them to have abundance of falt ; and if they are ſmooth and white, though 
not bard-dried, they anſwer that market beſt. Spain, being a hot climate, 
where ſalt, at leaſt overſalted fiſh, would ſoon ruffle and ſpoil, requires the 
ling to be moderately falted, and of conſequence to admit thus being dried to 
the conſiſtence of bone, which every connoifleur in the fiſh-trade muſt know 
is impracticable with fiſh liberally falted; for, dry theſe fiſh as you will, by a 
night's confinement in a warehouſe, or any cloſe place, the ſalt will occafion a 
dampneſs, to appearance as if not thoroughly dried. Now, in this dilemma, 
what are the merchants and ſiſh- curers to do? Spain cannot exhauſt all their fiſh; 


they are debarred ſending them to the next proper place; or, if they do, the 


bounty conferred is withdrawn, and the proceeds in ſuch caſe cannot indem- 
nify the proprietor for his expence and prime coſt. 


Where ſhall the ſufferers appeal ? All arguments with the ſhipping-officers, 


from a ſenſe of duty, or perhaps caprice, are vain : they are ſo and ſo enjoin- 
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ed, and they will not riſk their offices by counteracting the Commiſſioners or- 
ders. They acknowledge the ſceming abſurdity of this meaſure; yea, they 
acknowledge, that the fiſh exported * to the different markets for preceding 
years have been the ſame in quality as are now refuſed to be certified, but re- 
dargue their inſtructions.— It were to be wiſhed ſome of - the gentlemen in 


authority were readers of your Magazine, who would, I am confident, be 
ſhocked at ſuch an unuſual ſtretch of authority all of a ſudden exerciſed by 


the Hon. B d of C-—s. They, for many years paſt, have been throw- 
ing obſtructions, which have a tendency to hamper and curb the merchants 
in theſe iſtands : they have loaded government with a new expence of ſending 
over yearly one or other officer, under the name of inſpector, who, if I am 
not wrong informed, have an allowance of ten ſhillings Sterling per diem, by 
and attour his or their ordinary ſalaries going on; and it is no doubt natural 


to think, that their reports, in order to Appear neceſſary, may inſtil prejudi- 
ces into the ears of their conſtituents. 

But, whatever may be in that, I dare be bold to ſay, from long experi- 
ence, that there is not in Great Britain more accuracy or integrity manifeſted 
in any branch than in the fiſh weighing from theſe iſlands. And what makes 
an aggravation of this ſuperfluous expence of intpectors, &c. 1s, that we have at 
the head of our cuſtomhouſe here, a gentleman who would do honour to a 
higher department; and whoſe conduct is irreproachable, as he is remarkable 
for good ſenſe and every moral duty.— If the Hon. Board mean to pay theſe 
extraordinary officers by curtailing, or rather totally withdrawing, the munifi- 


cent and free grant beſtowed as an encouragement on the fiſheries, they, it 


is likely, will gain their ends. I hope, however, that matters are not brought 


entirely to this dilemma; and that the Hon. board, or, if they ſhall decline 


it, that the Lords of the Treaſury, will confider of, and put a ſtop to ſuch law- 
leſs and uncommon exertions of power, to cruſh a whole country. I again. 
ardently pray, that theſe hints may fall into the hands of ſome benevolent per- 
ſon who has the power, and will look into this grievance, with many more in- 
cumbrances to trade which theſe iſlands have groaned beneath for a ſeries of ; 


years; — for numberleſs they are, and ſhall be fully repreſented in ſome fu- 


ture paper. Yours, &c. MERcaToOR. 


N. B. 


N. B. Why ſuch a ſtir about the white-fiſhing- bounty, when two Green · 
land veſſels equal the whole ſum expended on debentures for the whole north- 
ern iſlands?? 


[T heartily join in the ſame prayer with this ſeemingly ſenfible perſon, — N 
is a pity he has not yet fulfilled his promiſe}. | 


NUMBER FOURTH. 


Copy of a Letter, which alſo appeared in the Weekly Magazine, 
iſt June 1775, containing a very particular hiſtorical account 
of the ancient and preſent ſtate of the Zetland iſles, with the 

various hardſhips they have been made ſucceſſively to undergo 
from the unjuſt avarice of their ſuperiors. 


9. N. 


our having given room in your uſeful publication to my neighbours. 
Thule and Mercator, containing complaints of ſome particular hardſhips 

the country of Zetland labours under, gives me hopes that you will allow the 
more general eomplaints thereof to have the ſame chance of reaching the ear 
of the public. Thule obſerves, © It is better to emigrate to unknown and 
uncultivated countries, than to remain in a land where the inhabitants are 
invaded in their moſt eſſential privileges: their houſes and moſt retired apart- 
ments are expoſed to be ſearched and violated by the loweſt claſs of men who 
bear a deputation from the C s of C——s8, and have no other warrant. 
whatever; but, aſſiſted by till a lower claſs. of mariners, carrying naked 
ſwords and piſtols in a country where fwords have long been converted into 
fickles and ſcythes.” This is a grievance, no doubt, peculiar to this coun- 
try; but it is well with him that he has the means of emigrating in his 
power. As to the generality of the houſeholders in this country, I maintain, 
that not one in forty of them have it in their power to emigrate with their fa. 
milies, for want of money, and the ſubjects to raiſe it from, to pay even the 
preſent low freight to America; and therefore the aged muſt remain in a ſtate 


of 
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of increaſing poverty till death mercifully relieves them. To point out ſome 
of the various cauſes of this general poverty is my intention. 

Theſe iſlands, lying betwixt 60 and 61 degrees 10 minutes north latitude, 
are comparatively barren, the beſt crops never affording black oats and bear 
(the only grains ſown) to ſerve the inhabitants three fourths of the year; and 
often the crops are ſo bad as not to maintain them one third of the year, 
though their allowance of bread is much leſs than in any other country. 
There are no trees, and their fiſhings are their only reſources to enable them 
to provide the neceſſaries of life. 

In this ſituation theſe iſlands have long remained. They were ſubject to 
the crown of Norway till anno 1469 ; when, in the marriage - contract of 
King James III. of Scotland, with Margaret, daughter of Chriſtian I. King of 
Norway, they were mortgaged to James for a part of his Queen's portion, re- 
deemable upon payment of 8000 florins. In this treaty and contract, it was 
expreſsly ſtipulated, That, whilſt theſe iflands remained in the poſſeſſion of 
Scotland, no innovation ſhould be made in their laws and conſtitution ; and 
every immunity, freedom, and privilege, ſhould be preſerved to the inhabi- 
tants; and no impoſition, tax, or duty of any kind exacted from them, 
other than the /catt in uſe to be paid to the crown of Norway yearly, being a 
fixed rate payable from the lands when laboured ; and in whatever future 
contracts betwixt James IV. and VI. and Denmark, anent theſe iſlands, their 
privileges and immunities were expreſsly reſerved ; long experience having 
rendered it inconteſtable, that they would never be able to pay more, unleſs 
they became, by fuch encreaſed payment, in the moſt abje& ſtate of po- 
verty. | 

The lands of this country are divided into rooms, each room conſiſting of a 
certain number of merk-lands from twelve-penny to tour-penny per merk. 
Each penny is valued at one and one third merks of butter, and one and one 
third ſhilling Scots of money, theſe being reckoned of equal value; ſo that 
lands eſtimated at twelve- pennies per merk-land, pay fixteen merks of but- 
ter and fixteen ſhillings Scots of money; ten-penny, nine-penny, ſix- penny, 
and four-penny lands in proportion. This is payable to the landholders, who 
have generally laid on a graſſum of eight ſhillings Scots per merk of land, of 
whatever number of pennies it may conſiſt, One merk of butter is the 


twenty. 
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twenty fourth part of a liſpond ; the liſpond was, then, as it is ſtill in the 
neighbouring countries of Norway and Faro, eighteen pound weight; fo. that 
one merk of butter was twelve ounces. Beſides this payment to the land- 
holder or proprietor, the natural poſſeſſors of lands, who were almoſt all of 
them proprietors of their poſſeſſions, paid the corn-teind [ tithe ] partly in but- 
ter and partly in oil (and in ſome rooms the teind of the corn was drawn) at 
a certain fixed rate for each merk of land. Oil meaſured by canns did not ex- 
ceed two Scots pints [two gallons Engliſh] to the cann. In many places a part 
of the ſcatt was paid in butter, and the cow-teind was always payable in but- 
ter, at the rate of three merks of butter for a calf and cow. In this ſtate 
matters remained for ſome time, and the inhabitants tru gally ſubſiſted in a 
ſtate of mediocrity. _ 

In the beginning of the fixtecath century, while Two darkened the land, 
their religious traders found means to beg from theſe iſlands ſome money, 
under the name of a watle, for the extraordinary benefit the people were to 
have from the holy water being liberally diſtributed among them, as the 
term ſufficiently indicates. This payment, or gratuity, was to be continued 
only a few years; but when, in the reign. of King James V. the rents of 
theſe iſlands, payable to the crown, were given for the ſupport of his natural 
ſon Robert Stewart, abbot of Holyroodhouſe, afterwards Earl of Orkney, and 
then to his ſon Patrick, they not only continued, but encreaſed this impoſition ; 
and at this day the country pays above 800 I. Scots yearly in name thereof. 
Theſe two Earls, taking advantage of their influence at court, and-the diſtance 

of the Zetland iſlands from the ſeat of government, committed innumerable 
acts cf oppreſſion, and in ſuch inſtances as would not now obtain credit, 
whereby they took to themſelves near one third of all the lands in the country; 
which, on their forfeiture, returned not to the true proprictors, but remained 
with the crown. 

Anno 1600, Farl Patrick Stewart built the caſtle of Scalloway, the Pau 
| etal remain ſtill entire. The oppreſſion he committed in Orkney and 
Zetland. for ſervices to this houſe, are yet remembered; one of which was, 
his compelling the inhabitants of Zetland to deliver nine oxen and 122 ſheep 
yearly for the ſupport of his table. Among other acts of oppreſſion and vio- 
lence, theſe Earls encreaſed the weight. of the lifpond and merk of butter to 

2 at 
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"at leaſt twerity-two pound to the liſpond: and although, upon complaint of 
"theſe oppreſſions, their other conduct was enquired into, aud they both juſtly 
condemned to the puniſhment of treaſon, and ſuffered accordingly ; yet theſe 
exactions were continued, and do continue to this day, rather encreaſed than 
diminiſhed. | 

Matters remained nearly ſo until the rebellion in Charles I. “s reign. In 
theſe times of rapine and confuſion, this country fell into the hands of the 
family of Morton, whoſe factors or chamberlains raiſed the weight to twenty- 
four pound to the hſpond ; and now the country, not being able to make ſo 
much butter as pay the rents in that kind, conform to the encreaſed weight, 
they found means to eſtabliſh a fixed price on the butter not delivered in 
kind, more than double of the original rate, viz. fifty- eight ſhillings Scots 
per liſpond: and it is to be obſerved, that the inſtrument uſed for weighing 
was and is called by its original Norwegian name, a bi/mar *, being a ſort 
of wooden fteelyard, and of all weights in uſe the molt liable to deceit. The 
chamberlains aſſumed to themſelves the power to appoint a man in each pa- 
riſh to weigh the butter, and meaſure the oil. This perſon was paid by 
them, and removeable at pleaſure. The weight remained on this footing till 
anno 1694, or thereabouts, when Colonel Robert Elphinftone of Lopneſs 
procured the chamberlainſhip. He raiſed and eſtabliſhed the weight at twen- 
ty-ſix pound to the liſpond ; and, in 1736, Mr Andrew Roſs, then factor 
for the Earl of Morton, ſenſible of the moſt egregious iniquity practiſed on 
the inhabitants by weighing on the biſmars, (ſome of which he found to be 
ſet at thirty-ſix pound to the liſpond), propoſed to the landholders to have 
this inſtrument laid aſide, and the known weight by ſcale and beam to be e- 
ſtabliſhed ; and prevailed in having the liſpond ſettled at twenty-eight pound ; 
to which ſome of the landholders conſented :- and it was agreed to, and or- 
dered by him, that the tackſmen of the crown-rents, and other” receivers of 
teind and ſcatt butter, &c. ſhould not take any greater weight, under the 
penalty of 500 merks Scots for each tranſgreſſion. And the fifty- eight ſhil- 
lings Scots as the penal price for every liſpond of butter not delivered in kind,. 


RM This ſeems to be nearly the ſame with what was formerly known | in Euglabd by, 
"the name auxcel weight, long ago aboliſhed by law. 


3 0 remained 
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remained unqueſtioned; which, in ſome meaſure, ane burden of 
the ſormer oppreſſive encreaſed weight. Mins 6 

The crown-tents were then and ſince farmed out by pariſhes to the higheſt 
bidder ; and the receivers of butter have gradually, by imperceptible addi- 
tions, raiſed the weight, except in one or two miniſtries, to thirty pound to 
the liſpond, and the cann of oil to two one fourth pints ; and it is now, in 
1775, openly contended, that this encreaſed weight and meaſure ſhall not on- 
ly remain and be fixed, but alſo that this juſtly-aboliſhed, and ſcandalouſly 
unjuſt and deceitful inſtrument, the biſmar, ſhall be reſtored ; and further, 
that this long-eſtabliſhed penal price of 48. 10 d. Sterling for each liſpond of 
butter, not delivered in kind, ſhall be broke through, and the very higheſt 
price for this encreaſed lifpond ſhall be the rule of payment; and no leſs than 
78. 6 d. Sterling is exacted for this liſpond; which, if it had remained at its 
original weight, would not, at the preſent advanced price of butter in almoſt 
all countries, have exceeded 4s. 10 d. Sterling. And it is remarkable, that, 
ſome years ago, when this greaſe-butter could not be fold higher than 3 s. 
Sterling per liſpond, thoſe that delivered a little more to the chamberlain than 
they were liable in, had only that price allowed them, at the ſame time that 
others, who could not deliver their full proportion, were charged fifty · eight 
ſhillings Scots per liſpond for the deficiency. Theſe payments were and are 
made by the tenants ; which perhaps facilitates the impoſition, as . were 
the firſt ſufferers, and their farms are ſmall. 
It is in fact too true, that, however hateful in the ſight of God and man, 
every act of oppreſſion is, eſpecially thoſe that affect the lateſt unborn ge- 
nerations, yet ſucceeding chamberlains and factors have always, not only 
uſed their utmoſt authority to continue the payments they found had been 
made, but likewiſe moſt of them have raifed ſome additional payment, 
though otherwiſe men of fair characters, and in private life of great huma- 
nity; this ſeeming to be always looked upon by them as the ſureſt means to 
recommend them to the favours of the crown's donatars, who have always 
had intereſt at Oey" or lucrative offices. 1 in their own diſpoſal or recommen- 
dation. 

Until anno 1748, * nee of Zeiland had always been veſted 
babes the ſupreme authority witlün the country, both in criminal and civil 
juriſdiction, 
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juriſdiction, aud with the vice- admiralty thereof, and, for forty years by- 
gone, with the firſt office in the cuſtoms; ſo that they have always had the 
means to bring oppoſition to filence, if not ſubmiſſion. At preſent the 
crown-rents ampunt, in the articles of butter and oil, to 1700 liſponds of 
butter, and 1800 canns of oil; and that part of the miniſters ſtipends to 
1600 liſponds of butter, and 4900 canns of oil; which makes in all 3300 liſ- 
ponds of butter, and 6700 canns. of oil; the clergy ming never been be- 
hind in taking the ſame weight and meaſure the crown s donatars did; fo the 
increaſe of weight and meaſure of butter and oil' is not leſs than 2300 liſ- 
ponds at eighteen pound to the liſpond, and 837 canns of oil. Now the: 
whole butter made in the country cannot equal one half of theſe payments to 
the-crown and kirk, though the landholders get none; and'a little manage- 
ment betwixt theſe two may raiſe the greaſe-butter of Zetland to as high, a 
price as the beſt butter in England gives, if once the eſtabliſhed price of 58 s. 
Scots per liſpond is broke through. And although there are ſufficient teinds 
to raiſe competent ſtipends to the miniſters of the goſpel, ariſing from the 
corn-teind, cow-teind, wool and lamb teind, and conſiderably more than is 
paid them at preſent, or can be reaſonably allowed them by any future de- 
creets of augmentation z yet, contrary to all good order, and maxims of law 
and policy, that induſtry never be taxed where there is other ſufficient means, 
the fiſhings, on which this country chiefly depends, are ſeverely taxed, and 
rated very high, towards payment of the ſtipends, and as rigorouſly exact- 
ed: for where ling-fiſh is in uſe of payment, twelve or eighteen ling for each 
fiſhing-boatis exalted, and is rated in place of three pence Sterling for each; 

yet, when bad fiſhing or accident prevents the payment in kind, the poor 

fiſherman is ſaid to be greatly favoured if he eſcapes with the payment of five 
; pence or ſix pence per ling. Two miniſtries are happy, in that, by uſe of 
payment, the fiſh-teind is ſettled at ſo much money per boat, and the corn- 
teind at a certain rate of money alſo per merk of land. 


TI have ſaid above, that theſe iſlands were to remain for ever free of all 


taxes, impoſitions, and duties, other than the ſcatt, while they remained un- 
der the dominion of Scotland; yet the ſad truth is, this reſtraint was ſoon 
broke through: for the farmers of the land- tax, during the commonwealth 

in Cromwell's time, extended the exaction to this country. 1 lus oppreſſion 
| +3723 : Was 
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was continued by the arbitrary council of Scotland in the reigns-of Charles II. 
and James VII. Sometimes the country would remonſtrate ; but, having 
no repreſentation in parliament, military diſtreſs was the only anſwer ; and 
now it is aſſeſſed with Orkney in a certain proportion of the land- tax. At pre- 
ſent, and for many years bygone, every branch of duties, cuſtoms, and 
exciſe, undet which even England's opulence groans, has been and is levied 
here. Formerly they were allowed to import corn from any neighbouring 
country they found moſt cheap and convenient: now they cannot have it 
but at the advanced price which preſently threatens to depopulate Scotland 
by emigration, with the addition of freight and other charges, that will ſoon 
render it out of their power to pay, being, by repeated bad crops, reduced 
to the loweſt ebb. 
This country has long enjoyed the bounty on export of fiſh at 38. IO 
ling per quintal or hundred, which has ariſen from 800 to 1400]. per year. 
Now this is conſiderably abridged by order of the C s of the C— s, 
impoſing qualities on fiſh never before heard of, and reducing the bounty to 
five ſhillings for fix ſcore of ling, which will not defray the duties on ſalt; and 
the cuſtombouſe-expence on ſhipping the fiſh. This country, being by theſe, 
and ſome other hardſhips, (to enumerate which particularly would, I am 
afraid, lengthen this too much for you to give it room), reduced to a ge- 
neral ſtate of great poverty, at a period when almoſt all other parts of the 
growing empire of Great Britain have encreaſed in riches, is yet, becauſe of this 
poverty, in no danger of being ſuddenly deſerted by its inhabitants, they ha- 
ving good will to emigrate in cargoes, but have not the means. However, 
there is another kind of emigration, which takes place yearly, I had almoſt 
faid daily, no leſs ruinous in its conſequences, — The young men, finding 
themſelves brought up in want of neceſſary food and raiment, and that their 
utmoſt endeavours, in ſpite of induſtry and frugality, will not enable them 
to provide the neceſſary means of ſupport, leave their fathers to their fate, 
and go abroad, or into the ſea- ſervice, of late moſtly with the Engliſh Green- 
land ſhips, many of whoſe captains, coming from home without having the 
legal complement of men, find it neceſſary to hire as many here as make up 
their, muſter- roll on their return, to entitle them to payment of the legal 
bounty, and carry away many that are pre- engaged in the country- people 8 
3 = | ſervice, 
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ſervice, Who are thereby often greatly diſtreſſed. There are no means here 
to compel thoſe captains, at the head of forty or more men, to liſten to e- 
quity, and make them do as they would be done by. 

The fiſhermen, . expoſed to the greateſt hardſhips and fatigue, in their open 
boats, from the inclemency of the weather, never can have a drink of ale or 
beer. They have been in uſe to get from thoſe who purchaſed their fiſh an 
allowance of low-priced corn-ſpirits, and alſo bought a little. themſelves. 
This is now not to be had at a moderate rate; and every article, even of the 
fiſhing-apparatus, is loaded with other duties. 

By theſe, and various other cauſes, this country is reduced to great po- 
verty, and daily encreafing, from which it has no proſpect of being relieved, 
unleſs the Almighty influence thoſe who have it in their power to have alſo 
the will to apply ſuitable remedies, while yet they may avail, to ſave it from 
deſolation, and to reſtore it to that ſtate of mediocrity it has formerly enjoy- 
ed. Opulence its northern ſituation will never admit of. It can hardly be 
ſuppoſed, that the Britiſh legiſlature, if duly acquainted with theſe matters, 
would, for the ſmall ſums raiſed from this country, of ceſs, exciſe, and du- 
ties, continue to load them therewith ; but, to theſe, and other juſt com- 
plaints, ſhow that feeling and ſympathy which has always been the characte- 
riſtic of that auguſt body. 

If, by your publiſhing this, well-diſpoſed people may think it worth their 
pains to make enquiry, and conſequently to apply remedies, they and you 
will not fail to ſhare in the bleſſings of the poor ready to periſh ; and you will 
anuch oblige, Sir, Yours, &c. 

March 24. 1775. LETLANDICUS, | 


i 


In the eye of juſtice, the meaneſt individual ought to be equally reſpected 
with the moſt exalted chief. — In the eye of humanity, the humble plaints of 
the helpleſs ſufferer will be much more reſpected than the bluſtering threats of 
thoſe who are able to vindicate their own rights where they ſhall be attacked. 
If the almoſt groundleſs complaints of the Americans are reſpected, ſurely 
the real grievances of the helpleſs inhabitants of Shetland onghy not to be 
wholly overlooked. 
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I know not any thing that would more exalt a Britiſh miniſter, than to 
ſearch out and remove the hardſhips under which the helpleſs parts of the 
nation labour, who only ſigh in ſecret over the ills they are doomed to ſuffer, 
and who. have none to plead their cauſe before thoſe in power. To redreſs 
the grievances of the rich and powerful may proceed from fear as much as 
juſtice or generoſity ; to ſuccour the weak and the needy can only proceed 
from a truly magnammous ſoul, which delights in acts of beneficence and mer. 
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Containing, Some Hints, relating to the Meaſures 
proper to be adopted by Gentlemen of Fortune 
who mean to promote ManufaQures by granting 
Pecuniary Aſſiſtance to Manufacturers. 


Ince the foregoing ſheets were printed off, a friend who has peruſed them 
ſtarted the following objection. 4 You endeavour to prove, fays he, in 
Letter Fifteenth, that men of ſuperior rank can only encourage manufactures 
through the medium of others. But methinks you leave the propoſition on a 
too general footing. Many individuals, who may be defirous of promoting 
improvements to the utmoſt of their power, and who may be convinced of 
the juſtneſs of the obſervation, may yet be at a loſs to know in what manner [ 
they ought to proceed, ſo as moſt effectually to encourage particular manu- 
factures, and at the ſame time not to hurt the intereſt of thoſe who are diſ- 
poſed to encourage them. General rules, he added, are of the utmoſt utili- 
1 but to make them be fully underſtood, it is neceſſary that they ſhould be 
Huſtrated by particular examples.“ 


. — — — — : 
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As I was fatisfied of the juſineſs of this remark, and as I am deſirous of af- 
fording every information in my power, I ſhall endeavour, in the following 
pages, to illuſtrate the foregoing general poſition by ſome particular exam- 
ples ; — although I muſt premiſe, that in all caſes circumſtances will occur 
that could not be foreſeen, on which emergencies the perſons concerned 
ought to act in a conformity with ſome general principles; and the general. 
principle that ſhouid prevail in all cafes, I have endeavoured to flow, is the 
following, viz. 


That every effort ſhould have a tendency to diminiſh 
the expence to the manufacturer as much as p?ſible. 


4 It 
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It ought, therefore, to be the ſtudy of every one who wiſhes to improve 
manufactures, to enable the ſeveral manufacturers to carry on their employ- 
ment in the cheapeſt and eaſieſt manner poſſible for themſelves. 


But manufacturers who work ſeparately for their own behoof, and who 
are enabled to avail themſelves to the utmoſt of their own ſmall ſtock in 
trade, will exert themſelves more than in any other ſituation ; and conſe- 
quently be able to afford their goods, upon the whole, cheaper than any o- 
thers. N 


Hence, therefore, no one who wiſhes to encourage manufactures, ſhould 
attempt to do it by erecting large works, carried on at a great expence, by 
hirelings, under the influence of perſons ignorant of the buſineſs ; as this 
muſt tend to increaſe, inſtead of diminiſhing the expence. 


Let us ſuppoſe, that a private gentleman, or a public company having a 
joint ſtock, ſhould reſolve to encourage the woollen manufacture, and to 
employ ſome money for that purpoſe, it ſeems to me that their deſign might 
beſt be effected in the following manner, 


A fit place being choſen to carry on the manufacture, — and a manufactu- 
rer who underſtood the buſineſs fully being found, — it belongs to the proprie- 
tor of the ground to erect the neceſſary buildings, and to furniſh other par- 
ticulars for his accommodation ; for which the manufaQturer ſhould become 
bound to pay a certain moderate rate of intereſt by way of rent ; having a 
leaſe for a reaſonable time, or a perpetual feu. If the manufacturer is a man 
of diſcretion, theſe houſes will be erected at a very ſmall expence, and in a 
commodious enough manner; — the diſpoſing of the ſeveral parts of the plan 
having been approven of or ſuggeſted by himſelf, | 


Skilful manufacturers may often be met with, of enterpriſing diſpoſitions 
but ſmall ſtock : theſe are the perſons to be ſearched for. To enable them. 
to carry on buſineſs, it is neceflary that they ſhould have the command of mo- 
ney; and it is neceflary alſo, that the monied men who advance that, ſhould 


have perfe& ſecurity, that they cannot loſe by advancing it for the manu- 
facturer. 
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facturer. The great difficulty is, to contrive matters ſo as to give the lender 
perfect ſecurity, and not make it burdenſome for the manufacturer. For if 
the lender run any riſk of loſing his capital, he will demand, and ought to 
obtain a very high intereſt for his money to pay for an inſurance- premium. 
But this very high intereſt diſcourages the poor manufacturer, and puts him 
very far below par with richer manufacturers, who have ſtock of their own, 
— and by conſequence ruins him. 


Obſerve, —I reject every idea of encouragement being given by way of 
charity. — The hand of Charity is cold, and ſoon flackens its operations; it is 
therefore inefficacious in all caſes, and never ought to be relied upon. I 
look upon it as a firit principle, That wnleſs the eiicouragers of any public 
undertahing are to be at leaſt no loſers by the encouragement they give it, 
that undertaking never can fucceed. 


If manufacturers could buy the materials upon which they are to work at all 
times at a moderate price, in ſmall quantities as they ſucceſlively needed them, 
they could often go on with ſpirit with a very moderate ſtock of their own. 
And if monicd men were to buy materials neceſſary for carrying on that ma- 
nufacture they wiſhed to encourage, at the firſt hand in wholeſale, and ſtore 
them up near the habitation of the manufacturers, and to retail them out at 
a moderate profit, — thoſe who advanced the money might receive a reaſon - 
able intereſt for it, and the manufacturers be at the ſame time very much 
encouraged. It is in this way, therefore, that the ſtock of thoſe who are 
not manufacturers themſclves could be moſt uſcfully and fafely employed in 
promoting manufactures, 


If one, two, three, or more expert clothiers, were eſtabliſhed within a 
moderate diſtance of one another, in a ſituation properly adapted for the bu- 
fineſs they carried on; and if ſeveral monied men ſhould reſolve to ſupport 
them; theſe monied men, though totally unacquainted with the manufacture, 
and unconnected with it in detail, might, by. adopting this plan, be made 

certain of obtaining as good intereſt as they could draw for their money by. 
| lending it in any way, — and their ſccurity would be almoſt as undoubted as. 
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if it were deposited i in any perſon's de to whom they could lead it, For 
as they would always have the whole ſtock on hand, (for they needed give 
no credit in the retail-trade, unleſs they thought themſelves perfectly fafc), 
they could never loſe their ſtock ; and no manufacturer could grudge to give 
ſuch a price for the goods as would be ſufficient to yield them at leaſt legal 
intereſt for their money, after paying inſurance-premium, and all charges. 
Nor ought any gentleman to wiſh for.more ; for it would fruſtrate the 
aim if this was undertaken as a project of trade for men ee 


Let this laſt circumſtance be duly attended to; — becauſe, if it is not, it is 
vain to attempt eſtabliſhing manufactures by pecuniary aſſiſtance. Few per- 
ſons chuſe to employ their money in any way, except by lending out at inter- 
eſt on ſecurity, by bonds or bills, unleſs they hope to get very great returns 
for it; and therefore moſt attempts of the kind here mentioned, are conſi- 
dered as projects of trade, by which great profit may be made. But if the 
ſecurity is as good as that by bond or bill in ordinary caſes, a certain profit, 
that ſhould be equivalent to the intereſt that could' be drawn in ordinary caſes, 
ought to ſatisfy the undertakers. Let merchants employ their own capitals in 
the molt advantageous way they can,—I am here ſpeaking to monied men 
who would be well pleaſed to have their ſtock lent out on good ſecurity at 
ordinary intereſt, as it is thoſe alone that ought to tink of entering into a 
project of this King, 


If then a moderate fum was obtained, and employed for purchaſing, in 
Spain, (if that ſhould be thought neceſſary), or elſewhere,—fine wool at the 
firſt hand; and if it were imported directly to the place of manufacture; — 
and in the ſame manner if oil, ſoap, and dye-ſtuffs, of the very beſt kinds, 
- were obtained at the firſt hand, all to be retailed out to the particular manufac. 
turer whom it was meant to encourage, at reaſonable prices, ſo as to anſwer 
the purpoſes above mentioned; it is difficult to ſay what might be the advan- 
tages that would accrue to the manufacturer from this circumſtance alone, 
And fo little money would be required for aſſiſting a ſingle manufacturer or 
two, that any gentleman of fortune might do it for a few induſtrious perſons 
; that he might think proper to bave fettled on his eſtate ; and he would thus 
eſſentially 
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eflentially promote his own intereſt, without drawing ay rome from 1 re- 
tail- trade. Legal intereſt I conſider as no proft. hf $9095 ot 3 

The benefit would be ſtill greater, however, if a monied man, or ſociety 
ef gentlemen, having a joint ſtock, ſhould agree to reccive into their ware- 
houſe any quantity of wool that might be bought by the manufacturers, and 
upon ſuch conſignation to advance on their account the whole or the greatelt 
part of the price. The wool to be taken from the warehouſe in ſmall quan- 
tities as the manufacturer had occaſion for it; he paying the full price of cach 
parcel as he took it away, together with 5 per cent. (or any other rate of 
intereſt that might be thought reaſonable) per annum for the uſe of the 
money during the time it had been in advance by the focicty. This would 
put it in the power of the manufacturer at all times to ſeize the opportunity 
when a good bargain ſhould come in his way, even when his coffers were 
not full; and every one knows of what benefit this might be on ſome occa- 
ſions. To prevent a poſſibility of the company being endangered by this par- 
ticular, it might be neceſſary to fix on a certain price that they would advance 
her ſtone for wool received, and no more; and let this be about the rate of 
the loweſt- priced wools in the neighbourhood. 


It would be ſtill an improvement, if they ſhould further make it a rule, 
that in caſe at any time, from a (ſtagnation of trade, the manufacturer ſhould 
find difficulty in diſpoſing of his wrought goods ſo faſt as was neceſſary, to 
allow him to carry on his operations with his uſual ſpirit, they ſhould then ac- 
cept of manufactured goods into their ware-room, in lieu of the raw mate- 
rials that he might have occaſion for for carrying on his manufacture; —theſe 
manufactured goods being rated to the ſociety at not more than two thirds of 
their uſual ſelling - price; the manufacturer having full power to call for them 
when he had a-mind, and to take them away when he ſhould incline, on 
paying the money which had been advanced upon them, together with 5 per 
cent. (or any other rate of intereſt agreed upon) for the time it had been ſo 
advanced. 


If this ſociety's ware-room were in a public market-town, it ſhould be o- 
: pen 
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pen for ſo many hours every market-day, during which time the manufactu- 
rers ſhould have liberty, without any expence, to call for a ſight of their 
conligned goods, and ſhow them to merchants, and fell them, if they could 
agree upon a price; the money to be paid to the clerk of the warchouſe ;. 
who, after ſatisfying the demands of the company upon ſuch goods, ſhould. 
return the overplus, if any, to the manufacturer. 


If it was in a more remote part .of the country, the manufacturer ſhould: 


have acceſs to them for the fame purpoſes on certain days en for that 
uſe. 


If the manufacturer was ſituated in the neighbourhood of a conſiderable 
place, in which a bank was eſtabliſhed, it would be no difficult matter to get 
bills diſcounted when the clothier ſhould have occaſion for it.— If it was in a 
more remote corner, it would be of great utility for the manufacturer, if the 
ſociety ſhould ſettle a correſpondent at the neareſt bankmg-town, who ought 
to have it in charge to correſpond with, and tranſact bills for the manufac. 
turers when it ſhould be neceſſary. This would be a moſt powerful encou- 
ragement to them. Good roads, and regular communication with other 
parts of the country, by poſt, would, on this account, and many others, be 
of the greateſt utility. 


It is of very great importance that manufactures ſhould be eſtabliſhed with- 
in a moderate diſtance of ſome market-town, where proviſions, and other ne-- 
ccflaries, may be bought at leaſt once a-week. Therefore, if no ſuch market 
is already eſtabliſhed, it ſhould be an object for the encouraging of theſe ma- 
nufactures to eſtabliſh ſuch a weekly market, if poſſible, in ſome convenient 
place; — and to ſee that it ſhould be as well ſupplied as the nature of things 
will admit of, | 


If a number of independent manufacturers were thus induced to ſettle in 
any part of the country not far from one another, each working for himſelf, 
the ſame company and the ſame warehouſe could with great ceconomy ſerve 
the whole; as attendance would only be required at the warchouſe during 
the market-day. Still leſs attendance would be neceſſary in private caſes of 


this kind, when meant to ſupport only one or two operators. Ry 
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In that caſe it would alſo be proper to have a weekly market for manufac- 
tured goods, at which the different manufacturers would compete with one 
another, which would beat down the price as much as poſlible, and thus in- 
creaſe the ſale. In countries that are more thinly inhabited, theſe market. 
days would occur more ſeldom, in which caſe they would be called fairs, 
Theſe might be once a-month, or quarter, or half. ycar, as ſhould ſuit the 
circumſtances of the place beſt. 


The warehouſes I have propoſed would enable the ſeveral manufacturers to 
wait, without embarraſling themſelves, till the fair ſhould arrive, 


I ſhall not extend theſe obſervations farther ; as a very little attention will 
be ſufficient to diſcover in every place what other helps would be proper for 
increaſing the manufactures of that particular place. 


The advantages that would attend this plan of encouragement are ſo obvious 
as ſcarce to need pointing out. Every manufacturer would in this caſe be 
left at perfect liberty to purſue his buſineſs in the way that he found moſt ad- 
vantageous to himſelf; and to adopt ſuch improvements as his own genius 
might ſuggeſt, and to reap the full advantage of his induſtry. He would 
at all times find materials proper for him at hand, of the beſt quality, and at 
a reaſonable price; and might purchaſe juſt ſo much of each, and no more, 
as he ſhould have occaſion for at the time. He would never be at a loſs 
for caſh, if induſtrious and ſkilful; and would have no occaſion to be called 
off from his bufineſs by any extraneous avocation ; and all theſe benefits 
would be procured without any charge to any perſon whatſoever. 


If, along with theſe conveniencies, the manufacturers were ſecured at 
home from every ſpecies of oppreſſion from private individuals, (which is a 
fine qua non in this caſe), there can be no reaſon to doubt but ingenious men, 
with {kill as their chief portion, would flock to ſuch places from every corner 
of the country, and ſoon carry thoſe branches of buſineſs they profeſſed to 


the higheſt degree or perfection they would admit of. 


The 
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The only care chen would be, to guard againſt frauds ; and perhaps the beſt 
method of ding that is, to oblige every individual manufacturer to mark 
every piece of cloth with his own name at full length; and that not only at 
the end, but along the liſts, at ſeveral different places, in a piece of cloth; ſo 
that every man, when purchaſing even a ſmall quantity, ſhould know the 
perſon who made it. 


Another preſervative would be, for the hociety to import none : of thoſe dye- 
ſtuſts that yielded a periſhable dye. 


Much of the ſucceſs of every undertaking of this ſort depends upon the 
goodneſs of the dying, and cheapneſs of the materials for that purpoſe — 
Nor is there any buſineſs that admits of greater improvement in point of œco- 
nomy than that of the dyer.— Many valuable materials for this purpoſe are 
among our hands, with the virtues of which common dyers are entirely un- 
acquainted : many articles that are now bought at a very great expence, 
might be obtained much cheaper, and much better for many purpoſes, at home, 
than thoſe that are imported from abroad.—— Philoſophical enquirers are 
daily making valuable difcoveries in this art, which are neglected by artiſans 
by not being known to them. On theſe accounts, I hardly know an inſtitu- 
tion chat could promiſe to be of greater utility, at a ſmall expence, than an 
office allotted for trying experiments in dying, to be put under the manage- 
ment of ſome philoſophical enquirer, who ſhould have it in charge to collect 
all the improvements in the art of dying that were ſucceſſively diſcovered in. 
Europe, and to try them, ſo as to prove how far they could be of general uti- 
lity if adopted, and then to inſtruct our own dyers properly in that art. 
This, however, could not come within the ſphere of any private adventurers, 
& ought to be a general, public, and laſting inſtituti on. 


